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e 


My LORD, 


| TIs Treatiſe, which is grown up poder 

your Lordſhip's eye, and has ventured into 
the world by your order, does now, by a natural 
kind of right, come to your Lordſhip for that 
protection, which you ſeveral years ſince promiſed 
it. It is not that I think any name, how great 
ſoever, ſet at the beginning of a book, will be 


able to cover the faults that are to be found i in it. 


Things in print muſt ſtand and, fall by their own 
worth, or the Reader's fancy.” But there being 
nothin g more to be deſired for truth, than a fair un- 
prejudiced hearing, nobody is more likely to pro- 
Cure me that, than your Lordſhip, who are al- 
lowed to have got ſo intimate an acquaintance 
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with her, in her more retired receſſes. Your 
' Lordſhip is known to have ſo far advanced your 


ſpeculations in the moſt abſtract and general know- 


ledge of things, beyond the ordinary reach or 
common methods, that your allowance and ap- 
probation of the deſign of this "Treatiſe, will at 
leaſt preſerve it from being condemned without 
reading; and will prevail to have thoſe parts a 
little weighed, which might otherwiſe, perhaps, 
be thought to deſerve no conſideration, for being 


0 ſomewhat out of the common road. The imputa- 


tion of novelty is a terrible charge amongſt thoſe 
who judge of men's heads, as they do of their 
perukes, by the faſhion; and can allow none to 
be right, but the received doctrines. Truth ſcarce 


ever yet carried it by vote any where at its firſt ap- 


pearance: new opinions are always ſuſpected, and 
uſually oppoted, without any other reaſon, but 
becauſe they are not already common. But truth, 
like gold, is not the leſs fo for being newly brou ght 
out of the mine. It is trial and examination muſt 
give it price, and not any antique faſhion: and 
though it be not yet current by the public ſtamp; 
yet it may, for all that, be as old as nature, and is 
certainly not the leſs genuine, Your Lordſhip 
can give great and convincing inſtances of this, 
whenever you pleaſe to oblige the public with 
ſome of thoſe large and comprehenſive diſcoveries 
you have made of truths hitherto unknown, un- 


leſs to ſome few, from whom your Lordſhip has 


been pleaſed not wholly to conceal them. This 
alone were a ſufficient reaſon, were there no other, | 
why I ſhould dedicate this Efay to your Lord- 
pF and its having ſome little 3 | 


with 
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| with ſore parts of that nobler and vaſt ſyſtem of 
the ſciences your Lordſhip has made ſo new, ex- 
act, and inſtructive a draught of, I think it glory | 
. enough, if your Lordſhip permit me to boaſt, that 
here and there I have fallen into ſome thoughts 
not wholly different from yours. If your Lord- 
ſhip think fit, that, by your encouragement, this 
| ſhould appear in the world, I hope it may be a 


reaſon, ſome time or other, to lead your Lordſhip 


farther; and you will allow me to ſay, that you 
here give the world an earneſt of ſomething, that, 
if they can bear with this, will be truly worth 
their expectation. This, my Lord, ſhews what 

a preſent I here make to your Lordſhip ; juſt ſuch. 

as the poor man does to his rich and great neigh- 
bour, by whom the baſket of flowers or fruit is 
not ill taken, though he has more plenty of his 
own growth, and in much greater perfection. 
Worthleſs things receive a value, when they are 


made the offerings of reſp. &, eſteem, and grati- 


| tude; theſe you have given me fo mighty and 
peculiar reaſons to have, in the higheſt degree, 
for your Lordſhip, that if they can add a price to 
what they go along with, proportionable to their = 
own greatneſs, I can with confidence brag, I 
here make your Lordſhip the richeſt preſent you 


- ever received. This I am ſure, I am under the 


greateſt obligations to ſeek all occaſions to ac= _ 


| knowledge a long train of favours I have received 


from your Lordſhip; favours, though great and 


important in themſelves, yet made much more ſo 
by the forwardneſs, concern, and kindneſs, and 


other obliging circumſtances, that never failed to 


accompany them. To all this, you are pleaſed 
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to add that which gives yet more weight and 1 re- 


liſh to all the reſt: you vouchſafe to continue 
me in ſome degrees of your eſteem, and allow _ 
me a place i in your good thoughts ; J had almoſt. 
ſaid friendſhip. This, my Lord, your words and 
actions ſo conſtantly ſhew on all occaſions, ven 
to others when I am abſent, that it is not vanity _ 
in me to mention what every body knows: but 
it would be want of good manners, not to ac- 
knowledge what ſo many are witneſſes of, and 
every day tell me, J am indebted to your Lords 


| ſhip for. I wiſh they could as eaſily affiſt my gra- 


titude, as they convince me of the great and grow- 
ing engagements it has to your Lordſhip. This 
I am ſure, I ſhould write of the Underflanding 
without having any, if I were not extremely ſen- 
ſible of them, and did not lay hold on this oppor = 


unity to teſtify to the world, how much 1 
” — to N. and how much 1 am, 
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. 0 obedient feu, 


JOHN LO EE. 
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TO THE 


ELL 


READER, 


1 HF RE put into thy hands, was hy Been the * 


verſion of ſome of my idle and heavy hours: if it 

has the good luck to prove ſo of any of thine, and 
thou haſt but half ſo much pleaſure in feading, as 1 
had in writing it, thou wilt as little think thy money, 


as I do my pains, ill beſtowed. Miſtake not this, for 
| a commendation of my work ; nor conclude, becauſe 


I was pleaſed with the doing of; it, that therefore I am 
| fondly taken with it now it is done. He that hawks at 
 larks and ſparrows, has no leſs ſport, though a much 
leſs conſiderable quarry, than he that flies at nobler 
game: and he is little acquainted with the ſubject of 


| this Treatiſe, the UNDERSTANDING, who does 


not know, that as it is the moſt elevated faculty of the 
ſoul, ſo it is employed with a greater and more conſtant. 
delight, than any of the other. Its ſearches after truth, 


are a ſort of hawking and hunting, wherein the very 


purſuit makes a great part of the pleaſure. Every ſtep 
the mind takes in its progreſs towards knowledge, 
makes ſome diſcovery, which is not only new, but the 
| beſt too, for the time at leaſt. 

For the underſtanding, like 1 eye, judging of: ob- 
jects only by its own fight, cannot but be pleaſed with 
what it diſcovers, having leſs regret for what bas eſcaped 
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itz becauſe i itis unknown. Thus he who has raiſed TP 
ſelf above the alms-baſket, and not content to live lazily 
on ſcraps of begged opinions, ſets his own thoughts on 
work, to find and follow truth, will (whatever he lights 
on) not miſs the hunter's ſatisfaction; every moment of 
his purſuit will reward his pains with ſome delight, and 
he will have reaſon to think his time not i11-ſpenr, even 
when he cannot much boaſt of any great acquiſition. 


This, Reader, is the entertainment of thoſe who let 


| looſe their own thoughts, and follow them in writing; 
which thou oughteſt not to envy them, ſince they afford 
thee an opportunity of the like diverſion, if thou wilt 
make uſe of thy own thoughts in reading. It is to 
them, if they are thy own, that I refer myſelf: bur if © 
they are taken upon truſt from others, it is no great 
matter what they are, they not following truth, but 
ſome meaner conſideration: and it is not worth While 
to be concerned, what he ſays or thinks, who ſays or 
thinks only as he 4 is directed by another. If thou judg- 
eſt for thyſelf, I know thou wilt judge candidly ; and 
then! ſhall not be harmed or offended, whatever be thy 
_ cenſure, For though it be certain, that there is nothing 
in this Treatiſe, of the truth whereof I am not fully 
| perſuaded ; yet I conſider myſelf as liable to miſtakes, 
as I can think thee, and know that this book muſt ſtand „ 
bor fall with thee, not by any opinion I have of it, but ; 
thy own, If thou findeſt little in it new or inſtructive 
to thee, thou art not to blame me for it. It was not 
meant for thoſe that had already maſtered this ſubject, 


and made a thorough acquaintance with their own un⸗ 


derſtandings; but for my own information, and the 


ſatisfaction of a few friends, who acknowledged them 


ſelves not to have ſufficiently conſidered it. Were i - 
fit to trouble thee with the hiſtory of this Eau, I 


ſhould tell thee, that five or fix friends meeting at my 
chamber, and diſcourſing on a ſubject very remote 
from this, found themſelves quickly at a ſtand, by the 
difficulties that roſe on every ſide. After we had a 
while puzzled ourſelves, without coming any nearer a 


reſolution 
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reſolution of thoſe doubts which perplexed us, it came 
into my thoughts, that we took a wrong courſe; and 
that before we ſet ourſelves upon enquiries of that na- 
ture, it was neceſſary to examine our own abilities, and 
ſee what objects our underſtandings were, or were not, 
fitted to deal with. This 1 propoſed to the company, 
who all readily affented ; and thereupon it was agreed, 
that this ſhould be our firſt enquiry. Some nalty, and 
undigeſted thoughts on a ſubject I had never before 
conſidered, which I ſet down againſt our next meeting, 
jy gave the firſt entrance into this diſcourſe ; which hay- 
ing been thus begun by chance, was continued by in 
treaty; written by incoherent parcels; and after hog: 
intervals of neglect, reſumed again, as my humour or . 
oOccaſions permitted; and at Haft, in a retirement, 5 
where an attendance on my health gave me leiſure, it c 


Was brought into that order thou now ſeeſt it. 


This diſcontinued way of writing may have occaſi- 
8 oned, belides others, two contrary faults, vig. that too 
little and too much may be ſaid in it. If chou findeſt 
any thing wanting, 1 ſhall be glad, that what I have 
writ gives thee any deſire, that 1 ſhould have gone far- 
ther: 1 it ſeems too much to thee, thou mayſt blame the 
ſubject; for when I firſt put pen to paper, I thought 


all I ſhould have to ſay on this matter, would have been 


contained in one ſheet of paper ; bur the farther I went, 


the larger proſpect I had: new dilcovertes led me ſtill : 


55 on, and ſo it grew inſenfibly to the bulk it now appears ; 


in. I will not deny, bur poſſibly 1 it might be reduced to 
a narrower compaſs than it is; and chat ſome parts of it 


might be contracted; the way it has been writ in, by 
catches, and many long intervals of interruption, being 

apt to cauſe ſome repetitions. But to confeſs the truth, 
I am now too lazy, or too buſy to make it ſhorter. 

I am not ignorant how little I herein conſult my own 
reputation, when | knowingly let it go with a fault, ſo 
apt to diſguſt the molt judicious, who are always the 
- niceſt readers. But they who know floti is apt to 
content itſelf with any excuſe, will pardon me, if mine 


has. 
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has prevailed on me, where, I think, I have a very 


good one. I will not therefore alledge i in my defence, 


that the ſame notion, having different reſpects, may 


be convenient or neceſſary to prove or illuſtrate ſeveral 


parts of the ſame diſcourſe; and that ſo it has happen- 


ed in many parts of this: but waving that, I ſhall 


frankly avow, that I have ſometimes dwelt long upon 
the ſame argument, and expreſſed it different ways, 
with a quite different deſign. I pretend not to publiſn 
this Eſſay for the information of men of large thoughts, 
and quick apprehenſions; to ſuch maſters of know- | 
| ledge, I profeſs myſelf a ſcholar, and therefore warn 
them before-hand not to expect any thing here, but 
what, being ſpun out of my own coarſe thoughts, _ nh 
fitted to men of my own ſize, to whom, perhaps, iet 
will not be unacceptable, that I have taken ſome pains - 
to make plain and familiar to their thoughts ſome 
truths, which eſtabliſhed prejudice, or the abſtrated= 
neſs of the ideas themſelves, might render difficult. 
Some objects had need be turned on every ſide: and 
when the notion is new, as I confeſs ſome of theſe are 
to me, or out of the ordinary road, as I ſuſpect they 
will appear to others; it is not one ſimple view of 1 Te 
that will gain it admittance into every underſtanding, 
or fix it there with a clear and laſting impreſſion; There. 
are few, I believe, who have not obſerved in themſclves 
or others, that what in one way of propoſing was very 
_ obſcure, another way of expreſſing it has made very 
clear and intellicible : : though afterward the mind 
found little difference in the Phraſes, and wondered 
why one failed to be underſtood more than the other. 
Bur every thing does not hit alike upon every man's 


imagination. W e have our underſtandings no leſs dif- 


ferent than our palates; and he that thinks the ſame 
truth ſhall be equally reliſhed by every one in the ſame _ 
_ dreſs, may as well hope to feaſt every one with the ſame 


ſort of cookery : the meat may be the ſame, and the 
nouriſhment good, yet every one not be able to receive 
it with that ſcatoning ; and it mult be dreſſed another 
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way, if you will have it go down with ſome, even of 7 
ſtrong conſtitutions. The truth is, thoſe who adviſed 
me to publiſh it, adviſed me, for this reaſon, to pub- 
liſh it as it is: and finceT have been brought to let it 


20 abroad, I deſire it ſhould be underſtood by whoever 


gives himſelf the pains to read it. I have ſo little af- 
fectation to be in print, that if I were not flattered this 
Eſſay might be of ſome ule to others, as I think it has 


been to me, I ſhould have confined ir to the view of 


ſome friends, who gave the firſt occaſion to it. My 
appearing therefore in print, being on purpoſe to be as 
uſeful as I may, I think it neceſſary to make what I have 

to fay, as cafy and intelligible to all ſorts of readers, 
as I can. And 1 had much rather the ſpeculative and 
gquick- ſighted ſhould complain of my being in ſome 


parts tedious, than that any one, not accuſtomed to 


abſtract ſpeculations, or prepoſſeſſed with different no- 
tions, ſhould miſtake, or not comprehend my meaning 


Ir will poſſibly be cenſured as a great piece of vanity - 


or inſolence in me, to pretend to inſtruct this our know-= _ 
ing age; it amounting to little leſs, when I own, that 
— publiſh this E ay with hopes it may be uſeful to others. 
Hut if it may be permitted to ſpeak freely of thoſe, who 
with a feigned modefty condemn as uſcleſs, what they 
themſelves write, methinks it ſavours much more of 
vanity or inſolence, to publiſh a book for any other 
end; and he fails very much of that reſpe& he owes 
the public, who prints, and conſequently expects men 


ſhould read that, wherein he intends not they ſhould 


meet with any thing of uſe to theinſelves or others: 


and ſhould nothing elſe be found allowable in this 
Treatiſe, yet my deſign will not ceaſe to be ſo; and 


the goodneſs of my intention ought to be ſome excuſe 


for the worthleſſneſs of my preſent. It is that chiefly 


which ſecures me from the fear of cenſure, which I ex 
pect not to eſcape more than better writers. Men's 


principles, notions, and reliſhes are ſo different, that 


it is hard to find a book which pleaſes or dil pleaſes all 
men. 1 acknowledge the age we. live in is not the 


leaſt 
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Teaft knowing, and therefore not the moſt eaſy to be 


ſatisfied. If I have not the good luck to pleaſe, yet 


nobody ought to be offended with me. I plainly tell 
all my Readers, except half a dozen, this Treatiſe was 
not at firſt intended for them; and therefore they need 
not be at the trouble to be of that number. But yet 
if any one thinks fit to be angry, and rail at it, he may _ 
do it ſecurely : for 1 ſhall find ſome better way of 


ſpending my time, than in ſuch kind of converſation. 


1 ſhall always have the ſatisfaction to have aimed fin- 


cerely at truth and uſefulneſs, though in one of the 


meaneſt ways. The commonwealth of learning iS 
not at this time without maſter-builders, whoſe mighty 
_ deſigns, in advancing the ſciences, will leave laſting. 
monuments. to the admiration of poſterity : but every 
one muſt not hope to be a Boyle, or a Hdenb m: and in 
an age that produces ſuch maſters, as the great—lHuy- | 
genius, and the incomparable Mr. Newton, with ſome 
others of that ſtrain; it is ambition enough to be em- 


ployed as an under-labourer in clearing the ground a 


little, and removing ſome of the rubbiſh that lies in 
the way to knowledge; which certainly had been very 
much more advanced in the world, if the endeavours 
of ingenious and induſtrious men had not been much 
curmbered with the learned but frivolous uſe of uncouth, 
affected, or unintelligible terms, introduced into the 
ſciences, and there made an art of, to that degree, 
that philoſophy, which is nothing but the true know-. 
ledge of things, was thought unfir, or uncapable to 
be brought into well-bred company, and polite con- 
verſation. Vague and inſignificant forms of ſpeech, 
and abuſe of language, have lo long paſſed for myſ- 
teries of ſcience; 3 hard and miſapplied 1 — — 


with little or no meaning, have, by preſcription, ſuch 


a right to be miſtaken for deep learning, and height 


of ſpeculation, that it will not be eaſy to perſuade, 
either thoſe who ſpeak, or thoſe who hear them, that 


they are but the covers of 1 ignorance, and hindrance 


of true knowledge, To break! in upon the cs G 
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of vanity and ignorance, will be, I ſuppoſe, ſome ſer- 

vice to Human Underſtanding : though fo few are apt 
to think they deceive or are deceived in the uſe of 
words; or that the language of the ſect they are of, 

has any faults in it, which ought to be examined or cor- 


rected; : that] hope! ſhall be pardoned, if I have in the 


Third Book dwelt long on this ſubje&, and endeavour- 
ed to make it ſo plain, that neither the inveterateneſs 


of the miſchief, nor the prevalency of the faſhion, ſhall 
be any excuſe for thoſe, who will not take care about 
the meaning of their own words, and will not ſuffer the 
ſignilicancy of their expreſſions to be enquired into. 


T have been told, that a ſhort epitome of this Trea- : 


tiſe, which was printed 1688, was by ſome condemned 


without reading, becauſe innate idea were denied in it; 


they too haſtily concluding, that if innate ideas were 
not ſuppoſed, there would be little left, either of the 
notion or proof of ſpirits. If any one take the like 
offence at the entrance of this Treatiſe, I ſhall deſire 
him to read it through; and then I hope he will be 


convinced, that the taking away falſe foundations, is 


not to the prejudice, but advantage of truth; which 
is never injured or endangered ſo much, as whew mixed 
with, or built on falhood. In the Second Edition, 1 
added as followeth : 


T he Bookſeller will not gies me, ifl ſay nothing 


of this Second Edition, which he has promiſed, by the 

correctneſs of it, ſhall make amends for the many 
' faults committed in the former. He deſires too, that 
it ſhould be known, that it has one whole new chapter 


concerning identity, and many additions and amend- 
ments in other places. Theſe I muſt inform my Reader 


are not all new matter, but moſt of them either far- 
ther confirmations of what I had ſaid, or explications, 
to prevent others being miſtaken in the ſenſe of what 


was formerly printed, and not any variation in me from 

it; I muſt only except the alterations 1 have made 1 in 

Laa II. Chap. 21. 
What 
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What I had there writ concerning liberty and . 
will, 1 thought deſerved as accurate a view, as I was 
capable of: thoſe ſubjects having in all ages exerciſed 
the learned part of the world, with queſtions and 
_ difficulties, that have not a little perplexed morality 
and divinity ; thoſe parts of knowledge, that men are 
moſt concerned to be clear in. Upon a cloſer inſpec- 
tion into the working of men's minds, and a ſtricter 
Rexamination of thoſe x motives and views they are turn- 
ed by, I have found reaſon ſomewhat to alter the 
thoughts ] for merly had concerning that, which gives 


the laſt determination to the ww2ll in all voluntary ac- 


tions. This I cannot forbear to acknowledge to the 
world with as much freedom and readineſs, as 1 at -- 
firſt publiſhed what then ſeemed to me to be right; 
thinking myſelf more concerned to quit and renounce. 
any opinion of my own, than oppoſe that of another, 
when truth appears againſt it. For it is truth alone! 
| ſeek, and that will always be welcome to me, when or, 3 
from whence ſoever it comes. 5 
But what forwardneſs Sever 4: ly to  refign any 
opinion I have, or to recede from any thing I have Writ, 
upon the firſt evidence of any error in it; yet this I. 
muſt own, that I have not had the good luck to re- 
ceive any light from thoſe exceptions ; I have met with 
in print againſt any part of my book; nor have, from 
any thing has been urged againſt it, found reaſon to 
alter my ſenſe, in any of the points have been queſ- 
tioned. Whether the ſubject I have in hand requires 
often more thought and attention than curſory readers, 
at leaſt ſuch as are prepoſſeſſed, are willing to allow: 
or, whether any obſcurity in my expreſſions calts a 
cloud over it, and theſe notions are made difficult to 
others apprehenſion in my way of treating them: ſo 
it is, that my meaning, I find, is often miſtaken, and 
I have not the good luck to be every where rightly 
_ underſtood. There are ſo many inſtances of rhis, ha 
I think it juſtice ro my Reader and myſelf, te con- 


clude, that either my book is plainly enough written to 


be 


* 
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. detaly underſtood by thoſe who peruſe i it with that 
| attention and indifferency, which every one, who will 
give himſelf the pains to read, ought to employ in 


reading; or elſe, that I have writ mine ſo obſcurely, 


that it is in vain to go about to mend it. Which ever 
of theſe be the truth, it is myſelf only am affected 
thereby, and therefore I ſhall be far from troubling my | 
Reader with what I think might be ſaid, in anſwer to 
thoſe ſeveral objections 1 have met with, to paſſages 
here and there of my book: ſince ! perſuade myſelt, 
that he who thinks them of moment enough to be 
concerned whether they are true or falſe, will be able 
to ſee, that what is ſaid, is either not well founded, 
or elſe not contrary to my doctrine, when I and my 
_ oppoler come both to be well underſtood. 


If any, careful that none of their good thoughts 


ſhould be loſt, have publiſhed their cenſures of my 
Eſſay; with this honour done to it, that they will not 
ſuffer it to be an Eay; I leave it to the public to va- 
lue the obligation they have to their critical pens, and 
| ſhall not waſte my Reader's time in ſo idle or ill na- 
tured an employment of mine, as to leſſen the ſatiſ- 
faction any one has in himſelf, or gives to others, 1 in ſo 
haſty a confutation of what J have written, 


The Bookſellers preparing for the Fourth Edition of 


my Eſay, gave me notice of it, that I might, if I had 

' leiſure, make any additions or alterations I ſhould 

think fit. Whereupon I thought it convenient to ad- 

vertiſe the Reader, that beſides ſeveral corrections I had 


made here and there, there was one alteration which 
it was neceſſary to mention, becauſe it ran through the 


Whole book, and is of conſequence to be rightly un- 
derſtood. What ! thereupon ſaid was this. 


Clear and diſtinct ideas are terms, which, though fo 
miliar and frequent in men's mouths, I have reaſon to 


think every one, who uſes, does not perfectly under- 


ſtand. And poſſibly it is but here and there one, who 
gives himſelf the trouble to conſider them ſo far as to 
5 what he himſelf or others preciſely mean by them: 


I have 
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1 have therefore | in moſt places choſe to put determinate. 
or determined, inſtead of clear and diſtine, as more likely 

to direct men's thoughts to my meaning in this mat- 
ter. By thoſe denominations, I mean ſome object in 
the mind, and conſequently determined, i. e. ſuch as it 
is there ſeen and perceived to be. This, I think, may 


fitly be called a determinate or determined idea, when 


| ſuch as it is at any time objectively i in the mind, and 
ſo determined there, it is annexed, and without varia- 
tion determined to a name or afticulote ſound, which is 


to be ſteadily the ſign of that very ſame object of the > 


mind, or determinate Men. 


To explain this a little more perticulatly. By ” 


terminate, when applied to a imple idea, 1 mean that 
ſimple appearance which the mind has in its view, or 
perceives in itſelf, when that idea is faid to be in it: 
by determinate, when applied to a complex idea, 1 mean 
ſuch an one as conliſts of a determinate number of cer- 

rain fimple or leſs complex ideas, Joined | in ſuch a pro- 


portion and fituation, as the mind has before its view, 


and ſees in itſelf, when that idea is preſent in it, or | 
| ſhould be preſent in it, when a man gives a name to 
it: I ſay ſhould be; becaule it is not every one, nor per- 
haps any one, who is ſo careful of his language, as to 
uſe no word, till he views in his mind the preciſe deter- 
mined idea, which he reſolves to make it the ſign of. 
The want of this is the cauſe of no ſmall obſcurity and 
_ confuſion in men's thoughts and diſcourſes. AM 
I I know there are not words enough in any language, — 1 


to anſwer all the variety of ideas that enter into men's 


diſcourſes and reaſonings. But this hinders not, but that 


when any one uſes any term, he may have in his mind a 


determined idea, which he makes it the ſign of, and to 
which he ſhould keep it ſteadily annexed, during that 
preſent diſcourſe. Where he does not, or cannot do this, 
he in vain pretends to clear or diſtin? ideas: it is plain his 
are not ſo; and therefore there can be expected nothing 
but obſcurity and confuſion, where ſuch terms are made 


uſe of, which have not ſuch a preciſe determination. _ 
—— 


2 be Ellie to the Reader. 
Upon this ground J have thought determined ideas 


0 way of ſpeaking leſs liable to miſtakes, than clear 


and diftinf : and where men have got ſach determined 


ideas of all that they reaſon, enquire, or argue about, 


they will find a great part of their doubts and diſputes 


at an end. The oreateſt part of the queſtions and 


controverſies that perplex mankind, depending on the 
doubtful and uncertain uſe of words, or (which is the 


<4 indetermined ideas, which they are made to ſtand | 
for; I have made choice of theſe terms to ſignify, 
ny Some immediate object of the mind, which it per- 
cCeives and has before it, diſtinct from the ſound it uſes 
as a ſign of it. 2. T hat this idea, thus determined, 1. e. 
Which the mind has in itſelf, and knows, and ſees there, 
be determined without any change to that name, and 
that name determined to that preciſe idea. If men had 
ſuch determined ideas in their enquiries and diſcourſes, 
they would both diſcern how far their own enquiries and 
_ diſcourſes went, and avoid the greateſt part of the diſ- 


putes and wranglings they have with others. : 
>ſides this, the Bookſeller will think it neceſſary 1 : 


mould advertiſe the Reader, that there is an addition 
of two chapters wholly new; the one of the aſſociation 


of ideas, the other of enthuf jaſm. Theſe, with ſome _ 


bother larger additions never before printed, he has en- 


gaged to print by themſelves after the ſame manner, 


and for the ſame purpoſe, as was done when this Efay 
had the ſecond impreſſion. 


In the ſixth Edition, there is very little added or al- 


tered ; the greateſt part of what is new, is contained in 
the 21ſt chapter of the ſecond book, which any one, if 


he thinks it worth while, may, with a very little Jabour, 
tranſcribe into the margin of the former edition. 
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BO OK L CHA p. 1 
INTRODUCTION, 


INCE it is the Underfanding a 8 
that ſets Man above the one into the Un- 
> of ſenſible Beings, and gives Standing, 
him all the Advantage and Dominion 95 . 
which he has over them; ; it is certainly a 92 
Subject, even for its Nobleneſs, worth our Labour to 
_ enquyze, into. The Underſtanding, like the Eye, whilſt 
it makes us ſee and perceive all "other Things, takes 
no Notice of itſelf; and it requires Art and Pains to 
ſet it at a Diſtance, and make it is own Object. But, 
whatever be the Difficulties that lie in the Way of this 
Enquiry; whatever it be that keeps us ſo much in the 
Dark to ourſelves; ſure J am, that all the Light we can 
let in upon our own Minds, all the Acquaintance we 


can make with our own Underſtandings, will not only - 


be very pleaſant, but bring us great Advantage, in di- 
recting our Thoughts in the Search of other Things. 
§. 2. This, therefore, being my Purpoſe, Defign 
to enquire into the Original, Certainty, 5 
and Extent of Human Knowledge; together with the 
Grounds and Degrees of Belief, Opinion, and Aſſent; 
I ſhall not at preſent meddle with the Phyſical Conſi- 
deration of the Mind; or trouble myſelf to examine, 
wherein its Eſſence conliſts, or by what Motions of 


| our Spirits, or Alterations of our Bodies, we come 


to have any Senſation by our Organs, or any Ideas in 
„ 3 B our 


2 INTRODUCTION. 


our Underſtandings; and whether thoſe Ideas do in 
their Formation, any, or all of them, depend on Mat- 
ter or no: Theſe are Speculations, which, however 
curious and entertaining, I ſhall decline, as laying 
out of my Way in the Peſign I am now upon. It 


| ſhall ſuffice to my preſent Purpoſe, to conſider the F 


diſcerning Faculties of a Man, as they are employed 
about the Objects, which they have to do with: And 
1 ſhall imagine I have not wholly miſ-employed myſelf 

in the Thoughts I ſhall have on this Occaſion, if, in 


this hiſtorical, plain Method, I can give any Account 


of the Ways whereby our Underſtandings come to at- 
tain thoſe Notions of Things we have, and can ſet 
down any Meaſures of the Certainty of our Know- 
ledge, or the Grounds of thoſe Perſuaſions, which are 
to be found amongſt Men, ſo various, different, and 
wholly contradictory; and yet aſſerted ſomewhere or 
bother with ſuch Aſſurance and Confidence, that he that 
ſhall take a View of the Opinions of Mankind, ob- 
ſerve their Oppoſition, and at the ſame Time conſider 
the Fondneſs and Devotion wherewith they are em- 
| braced, the Reſolution and Eagerneſs wherewith they 
are maintained, may perhaps have Reaſon to 47 85 : 


that either there is no ſuch Thing as Truth at all; 


that Mankind hath no ſufficient Means to attain a 
| certain Knowledge of .. 5 


a 4 5 . 3. It is therefore e white to 
e ſearch out the Bounds between Opinion 
and Knowledge; and examine by what Meaſures, in 
Things, whereof we have no certain Knowledge, we 
ought to regulate our Aſſent, and moderate our Per- 
ſuaſions. In order whereunto, I ſhall purſue this fol- 
lowing Method. | 
> Firſt, I ſhall enquire into the Original of thoſe Ideas, 
Notions, or whatever elſe you pleaſe ro call them, 
which a Man obſerves, and is conſcious to himſelf he 
has in his Mind; and the Ways whereby the Under- 
ſtanding comes to be fur niſhed with them. 
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Secondly, 1 ſhall endeavour to ſhew what Knowledge 
the Underflanding hath by thoſe Ideas; and the Cer- 


tainty, Evidence, and Extent of it. 


Thirdly, I ſhall make ſome Enquiry into the Nature 


and Grounds of Faith, or Opinion; whereby I mean 
that Aﬀent, which we give to any Propoſition as true, 
of whoſe Truth yet we have no certain Knowledge: 


And here we ſhall have Occaſion to examine the 


Reaſons and Degrees of Aſſent. 


. 4. If, by this Enquiry into the Na- b 9 5 


5 ture of the Underſtanding, I can diſcover e Extent of 
the Powers thereof; how far they reach; 9% Compre- 
to what Things they are in any Degree 
Proportionate; and where they fail us: I ſuppoſe it 


* henſion. 5 


may be of Uſe, to prevail with the buſy Mind of Man 


to be more cautious in meddling with Things excced- 
ing its Comprehenſion ; ; to ſtop when it is at the ut- 
moſt Extent of its Tether; and to ſit down in a quiet 
Ignorance of thoſe Things, which, upon Examination, 
are found to be beyond the Reach of our Capacities. 
We ſhould not then perhaps be ſo forward, out of an 
Affectation of an univerſal Knowledge, to raiſe Queſ- 
tions, and perplex ourſelves and others with Diſputes 
about Things, to which our Underſtandings are not 
| ſuited; and of which we cannot frame in our Minds 
any clear or diſtinct Perceptions, or whereof (as it has 
perhaps too often happened) we have not any Notions 
at all, If we can find out how far the Underſtanding 


can extend its View, how far it has Faculties to attain - 


Certainty, and in what Caſes it can only judge and 


gueſs; we may learn to content ourſelves with what is 


attainable by us in this State. 
S. 65 For though the Comprebenf gon of Our n 
our 


nderſtandings comes exceeding /uited to our 
ſhort of the vaſt Extent of Things; vet e 
we ſhall have Cauſe enough to magnify 


the bountiful Author of our Being, for that Proportion 


and Degree of Knowledge he has beſtowed on us, fo 
far above all the reſt of the Inhabitants of this our Man- 
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non. Men have reaſon to be well ſatisfied with what 
od hath thought fit for them, ſince he hath given 


them (as St. Peter ſays) Tala Tpos Con 50 e)oibauy, = 


Whatſoever is neceſſary for the Conveniencies of Life, 


and Information of Virtue; and has put within the 


Reach of their Diſcovery the comfortable Proviſion 


for this Life, and the Way that leads to a better. How 5 
ſhort ſoever their ee may come of an univerſal | 


or perfect Comprehenſion of whatſoever is, it yet ſe- 
cures their great Concernments, that they have Light 


enough to lead them to the Knowledge of their Maker, | 
and 85 Sight of their own Duties. Men may find 


Matter ſufficient to buſy their Heads, and employ their 
Hands with Variety, Delight and Satisfaction; if they 
will not boldly quarrel with their own Conſtitution, 
and throw away the Bleſſings their Hands are filled 
with, becauſe they are not big enough to graſp every 


Thing. We ſhall not have much Reaſon to complain | 


of the Narrowneſs of our Minds, if we will but employ 
them about what may be of Uſe to us; for of that 
they are very capable: And it will be an unpardon- 
able, as well as childiſh Peeviſhneſs, if we undervalue 
the Advantages of our Knowledge, and neglect to in- 
prove it to the Ends for which it was given us, becauſe 
there are ſome Things that are ſet out of the Reach of 
it. It will be no Excuſe to an idle and untoward Ser- 
vant, who would not attend his Buſineſs by Candle- 
Tight, to plead that he had not broad Sun-ſhine. The 
Candle, that is ſet up in us, ſhines bright enough for 
all our Purpoſes. The Diſcoveries we can make with 
this, ought to ſatisfy us: And we ſhall then uſe our 
Underſtandings right, when we entertain all Objects in 
that Way and Proportion that they are ſuited to our 
Faculties, and upon thoſe Grounds they are capable of 
being propoſed to us; and not peremptorily, or in- 
temperately require Demonſtration, and demand Cer- 
tainty, where Probability only is to be had, and which 
is ſufficient to govern all our Concernments. If we 
Will diſbelieve every Thing, becauſe we cannot cer- 


- Fas i, tainly 


we have well ſurveyed the Powers of our 
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tainly know all Things; we ſhall do much-what as 
= wiſely as he, who would not uſe his Legs, bur fic ſtill 
= and periſh, becauſe he had no Wings to ff. 
FS. 6. When we know our own Strength, Knowledge of 
* we ſhall the better know what to under- our Capacity, 
take with Hopes of Succeſs: And when # Cure of 


| {alene 0 
own Minds, and made ſome Eſtimate / 


what we may expect from them, we ſhall not be in- 

clined either to fit ſtill, and not ſet our Thoughts on 
Work at all, in deſpair c of knowing any Thing ; or, on 

the other Side, queſtion every Thing, and diſclaim all-:- 


Knowledge, becauſe ſome Things are not to be under- 


| ſtood. Tis of great Uſe to the Sailor to know the 
Length of his Line, though he cannot with it fathom _ 
all the Depths of the Ocean. 'Tis well he knows, 
that it is long enough to reach the Bottom, at ſuch 
Places as are necefſary to direct his Voyage, and cau- 
tion him againſt running upon Shoals that may ruin 
him. Our Buſineſs here is not to know all Things, 
but thoſe which concern our Conduct. If we can find 
out thoſe Meaſures, whereby a rational Creature put 
in that State, which Man is in, in this World, may, 
and ought to govern his Opinions, and Actions de- 


pending thereon, we need not to be troubled that ſome 


bother Things eſcape our Knowledge. 


$. 7. This was that which gave the e of 


firſt Riſe to this Eſſay concerning the Un- this Kay. 
derſtanding. For I thought that the firſt 5 
Step towards ſatisfying ſeveral Enquiries, the Mind of 


Man was very apt to run into, was to take a Survey of 


our own Underſtandings, examine our own Powers, 
and ſee to what Things they were adapted. Till that 

was done, I ſuſpe&ed | we began at the wrong End, and 
in vain ſought for Satisfaction in a quiet and ſure Poſ- 


ſeſſion of Truths that moſt concerned us, whilſt we let 


looſe our Thoughts into the vaſt Ocean of Being, as if 


all that boundleſs Extent were the natural and un- 
doubted Poſſeſſion of our Underſtandings, wherein 
3 . 


Scepticiſin an! 
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are ſuch Ideas in Men's Minds; 
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there was nothing exempt from its Deciſions, | or - that 
_ eſcaped its Comprehenſion. Thus Men extending their 
Enquiries beyond their Capacities, and letting their 
Thoughts wander into thoſe Depths, where they can 
find no ſure Footing; 'tis no wonder, that they raiſe |} 
Queſtions and oel Diſputes, which never coming 


to any clear Reſolution, are proper only to continue 
and increaſe their Doubts, and to confirm them at laſt 


in perſect Scepticiſm. Whereas were the Capacities 
of our Underſtandings well conſidered, the Extent of 
our Knowledge once diſcovered, and the Horizon 
found, which ſets the Bounds between the enlightened 11 
and dark Parts of Things; between what is, and what 


is not comprehenſible by us; Men would perhaps with 


leſs Scruple acquieſce in the avowed Ignorance of the 


one, and employ their Thoughts and. Diſcourſe with 
more Advantage and Satisfaction in the other. 


. 8. 8. Thus much 1 thought neceſſary 
fand, for. "+0 lay coneerning the Occahien of this En- 


quiry into Human Underſtanding. But, be- 
fore I proceed on to what I have thought on this Sub- 


ject, I muſt here in the Entrance beg Pardon of my 


Reader for the frequent Uſe of the Word Idea, which 
he will find in the following Treatiſe. It being that 


Term, which, I think, ers beſt to ſtand for wheat. 


ever is the Object of the Underſtanding when a Man 
thinks; I have uſed it to expreſs whatever i is meant by 


Phantaſm, Notion, Species, or whatever it is which the 


Mind can be employed about in thinking ; and 1 could 


not avoid frequently uſing it (1). 
J preſume it will be caſily granted me, that there 


every one is conſcious 
of them in himſelf, and Men's Words and Actions will 
ſatisfy him that they are 1n others. 


Our firſt Enquiry then ſhall be, how FO come into 


the Mind. | CHAP. 


"<< This modes Apology = our Tae could not procure him the 


: free Uſe of the Word Idea. But great Offence has been taken at it, 
and it has been cenſured as of dangerous Conſequence: To which 
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to 
the Satisfaction of my Ideas long enough before you had taken no- 
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you may here ſee what he anſwers. The World, 
faith the * Biſhop of Yorcefer, hath been ſtrangely * Anſrwer to 
amuſed with Ideas of late; and we have been told, Mr. Locke“? 
that ſtrange Things might be done by the Help of Ft fl Letter, 
Ideas; and yet theſe Ideas, at laſt, come to be only P. 93. 
common Notions of Things, which we muſt make 
uſe of in our Reaſoning. You (i. e. the Author of the Eſſay con- 
cerning Human Underſtanding) lay in that Chapter, about the Ex- 
iſtence of God, you thought it moſt proper to expreſs yourſelf, in 
the moſt uſual and familiar Way, by common Words and Expreſ- 
ſions. I would you had done ſo quite through your Book; for 
then you had never given that Occaſion to the Enemies of our 
Faith, to take up your new Way of Ideas, as an effectual Battery 
(as they imagined) againſt the Myfteries of the Chriſtian Faith, 
But you might have enjoyed the Satisfaction of your Ideas long 
enough before I had taken notice of them, gee 1 had found 
them employed about doing Miſchief.” ; 
To which our Author (+) replies, * is plain, that 8 
That which your Lordſhip apprehends, in my Book, (+) x bl Se- : 
may be of dangerous Conſequence to the Article cond Letter to 


which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, is my te Biſhop of 
© Introducing ae Terms; and that which your Lord Worceſter, 


ſhip inſtances in, is that of Ideas. And the Reaſon p. 63, Ge. 


pour Lordſhip gives, in every of theſe Places, why 
your Lordſhip has ſuch an Apprehenſion of Ideas, that they may 1 
of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith, which your Lord- 


ſhip has endeavoured to defend, is, becauſe they have been applied 
fach Purpoſes. And ! might (your Lordſhip ſays) have enjoyed 


tice of them, unleſs your Lordſh: p had found them employed in do- 
ing Miſchief. Which, at laſt, as I humbly conceive, amounts to thus 
much, and no more, vi. That your Lordſhip fears Ideas, i. e. the 
Term Idaas, may, ſome Time or other, prove of very dangerous Con- 


ſequence to what your Lord hip has en deavoured to defend, becauſe 
they have been made ule of in arguing againſt it. For I am ſure 


your Lordſhip does not mean, that you apprehend the Things, ſigni- 


hed by Ideas, may be of dangerous Conſequence to the Article of 


Faith your Lordſhip endeavours to defend, becauſe they have been 
made uſe of againſt it: For (beſides that your Lordſhip mentions 
Terms) that would be to expect that thoſe who oppole that Article, 
ſhould oppoſe it without any Thoughts; for the "Things ſignified by 
Ideas, are nothing but the immediate Objects of our Minds in think- 
ing: So that unleſs any one can oppoſe the Article your Lordſhip 
defends, without thinking on ſomething he muſt uſe the Things 
ſignified by Ideas; for he that thinks, mult have ſome immediate 


Object of his Mind in thinking, . e. muſt have Ideas. 


But whether it be the Name, or the Thing; Ideas in Sound, or Tier 


in Signification, that your Lordſhip apprehends may be of dangerous { 


C 9 2am zo that Article of Faith, which your Lordſhip endeavours to 
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defend ; it ſcems to me, I will not ſay a New Way 0 f Reaſoning (for 
that belongs to me) but were it not your Lord ſhip's, £ ſhould think 
it a very extraordinary Way of Reaſoning, to write againſt a Book, 
wherein your Lordſhip acknowledges they are not uſed to bad Pur- | 
_ poles, nor employed to do Miſchief ; only becauſe you find that Ideas 


are, by thoſe who oppoſe your Lordſhip, employed to do Miſchief; and 


ſo apprehend, they may be of dangerous Conſequence to the Article your 
Lordihip has engaged in the Defence of. For whether Ideas as 


Terms, or Ideas as the immediate Objects of the Mind ſignified by 


thoſe Terms, may be, in your Lordſhip's Apprehenſion, of dangerous 


Conſequence to that Article; I do not ſee how your Lordſhip's writing 
againſt the Notion of Teas, as ſtated in my Book, will at all binder 


pour Oppolers, from employing them in doing Miſchief, as before. 


However, be that as it will, ſo it is, that your Lordſhip appres 


hends theſe New Terms, theſe Ideas, with which the World hath, of : 


late, been ſo firangely amuſed (though at laſt they come to be only com- 
mon Notions of Things, as your Lordihip owns) may be of pray 


3 onſequence to that Article. 


My Lord, if any, in their Anſwer to your Lordſhip? 8 Bae and 


_ In other Pamphlets, wherein your Lordſhipcomplains they have talked 
ſo much of Ideas, have been troubleſome to your Lordſhip with that 
Term; it is not ſtrange that your Lordſhip ſhould be tired with that 
Sound: But how natural ſoever it be to our weak Conſtitutions, to 
be offended with any Sound, wherewith an importunate Din hath 
been made about our Ears; yet, my Lord, I know your Lordſhip 
has a better Opinion of the Articles of our Faith, than to think any 
of them can be overturned, or ſo much as ſhaken, with a Breath, - 
formed into any Sound, or Term whatſoever. 


Names are but the arbitrary Marks of Conceptions ; : "od ſo they 


be ſufficiently appropriated to them in their Uſe, I know no other 
Difference any of them have in particular, but as they are of eaſy or 
difficult Pronunciation, and of a more or leſs pleaſant Sound; and 


what particular Antipathies there may be Mm Men, to ſome of them 


upon that Account, is not eaſy to be foreſeen. This I am ſure, no 
| Term whatſoever in itſelf bears, one more than another, any Oppo- 


ſition to Truth of any Kind; they are only Propoſitions that do or 


dan oppole the Truth of any Article or Doctrine: And thus no Term 


is privileged for being ſet in Oppoſition to Truth. 
There is no Word to be found, which may not be brought into 


a Propoſition, wherein the moſt ſacred and moſt evident Truths may 


be oppoſed : but that is not a Fault in the Term, but him that uſes it. 

And therefore I cannot eaſily perſuade myſelf (whatever your Lord- 
ſhip hath faid in the Heat of your Concern) that you have beſtowed 
ſo much Pains upon my Book, becauſe the Word Idea is ſo much 
uſed there. For though upon my ſaying, in my Chapter about the Exiſt. 


ence of God, That I ſcarcè uſed the Word Idea in that whole Chap- 


ter,” your Lordihip wiſhes, that 7 had done ſo quite through my Bock © 
Yet I muſt rather look upon that as a Compliment to me, wherein 


your — wiſhed, ys wp book had been all through ſuited to 


vulgar 
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| vulgar Readers, not uſed to that and the like Terms, than that your 
Lordſhip has ſuch an Appreheniion of the Word Idea; or that there is 
any ſuch Harm iu the Uſe of it, inſtead of the Word Notion, (with which 
your Lordſhip ſeems to take it to agree in Signification) that your 
Lordſhip would think it worth your while to ſpend any Part of your va- 
luable Time and Thoughts about my Book, for having the Word Idea 
ſo often in it; for this would be to make your Lordſhip to write only 
againſt an Impropriety of Speech. 1 own to your Lordſhip, it is a 
great Condeſcenſion in your Lordſhip to have done it, if that Word 
have ſuch a Share in what your Lordſhip has writ againſt my Book, 
as ſome Expreſſions would perſuade one; and I would, for the Sa- 
tisfaction of your Lordſhip, change the Term of Idea for a DEener, 
if your Lordſhip, or any one, could help me toit; for, that 
Notion will not ſo well ſtand for every immediate Obje of the Mind 
= thinking, as Idea does, I have (as I gueſs) ſomewhere given a 
| Reaſon in my Book, by thewing that the Term Nozion is more pecu- 
liarly appropriated to a certain Sort of thoſe Objects, which I call 
mixed Modes: And, I think, it would not found altogether ſo well, 
do ſay, the Notion of Red, and the Notion of a Horſe; as the Idea of 
Red, and the Idea of a Horſe. But if any one thinks it will, I con- 
tend not; for I have no Fondneſs for, nor an Antipathy to any par- 


ticular articulate Sounds : Nor do I think there 1 Is any pals or F aſ- 


Cination in any of them. 


But be the Word Idea, proper or improper, I do not ſee how it is the + 
better or the worſe, becauſe Ill Men have made uſe of it, or becauſe 
it has been made uſe of to bad Purpaſes; for if that be a Reaſon to 
condemn, or lay it by, we muſt lay by the Terms, Scripture, Reaſon, 
Perception, Diftin, Clear, &c. Nay, the Name of God himſelf 
will not eſcape ; for I do not think any one of theſe, or any other 
Term, can be produced, which hath not been made Uſe of by ſuch _ 
Men, and to ſuch Purpoſes. And therefore, if he Unitarians in 
Their late Pamphlets have talked very much of, and ftrangely amuſed the 
World with Ideas; I cannot believe your Lordſhip will think that 
des one jot the worſe, or the more dangerous, becauſe they uſe 
it; any more than, for their Uſe of them, you will think Reaſon or 
£4 Scripture Terms ill or dangerous. And therefore what your Lordſhip 
ſays in the Bottom of this 93d Page, that 7 might have enjoyed the Sa- 
 tisfadtion of my Ideas long enough before your Lordjhip had taken Notice of 
them, unleſs you had found them employed in doing Miſchief; will, 
I preſume, when your Lordſhip has conſidered again of this Matter, 
Prevail with your Lordſhip, to let me enjoy ſtill the Satisfaction T take 
in my Ideas, 1. e. as much Satisfaction as I can take in ſo ſmall a 
Matter, as is the uſing of a proper Term, notwithſtanding it ſhould 
be employed by others in doing Miſchief. 
For, my Lord, if I ſhould leave it wholly out of my Book, and ſub- 
| ſiitute the Word Notion every where in the Room of it; and every 
body elſe do ſo too, (though your Lordſhip does not, I ſuppoſe, ſuſ- 
peR, that I have the Vanity to think they would follow my Example) 
my Book would, it (cems, be the more to your Lordſhip" $ — * 4 
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but! do not ſee how this would one jot abate the Miſchief v6 our Lord: | 

mip complains of. For the Unizarians might as much employ N. 
| tions, as they do now Ideas, to do Miſcbief; unleſs they are ſuch 

Fools to think they can conjure with this notable Word Idea; and 


Signification of their Terms. 


beaten down or endangered by any Sound whatſoever. And 1 8 
am apt to flatter myſelf, that your Lord ſh. 'P is ſatisfied that there is 


Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith. In which Place, by new Way of 


5 May, He thus anſwers: My new Way by 2 or my Way by Ideas, 
Which often occurs in your Lordſhip's Letter, | confeis, a very 
large and doubtful Expreſſion ; and may, in 5 fal Latitude, com- 


treat of that Faculty of the Mind, Which conſiſts in Thinking, 
without conſidering the immediate Objects of the Mind in Think- 


| Ing, 1 gueſs it will not be thought ſtrange, that the greateſt Part of 


the Mind, in Thinking, are; whence they come; what Uſe the 
Mind makes of them, in its ſeveral Ways of Thinking; and what 
are the outward Marks whereby it ſignifies them to others, or re- 


that which your Lordſhip calls my new Way by Ideas: Which, my 
Lord, if it be zew, it is but a new Hiſtory of an old Thing. For 1 
think it will not be doubted, that Men always performed the Acti- 
ons of Thinking, Reaſoning, Believing, and Knowing, jult after the 
ſame Manner they do now : Though whether the ſame Account has 
heretofore been given of the Way how they performed theſe Acti- 
ons, or wherein they conſiſted, I do not know. Were | as well 


Reprimand of your Lordſhip' s, for thinking my Way of Ideas, 
NVE, for want of looking into other Men's T, boughts, which appear 
n their Books. 


Adventurers as to bin any Thing barely out of their own Thoughts, 1 
hall ſet down at large: And they run thus: Mhether you took this 
Way of Ideas from the modern Philoſopher, mentioned by you, is not at 
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that the Force of what they lay, lies in the Sound, and not in the 


This J am ſure of, that the Truths of the Chriſtian Religion can 
be no more battered by one Word than another; nor can they be 


no Harm in the Word Ideas, becauſe you ſay, you ſhould not have 


taken any Notice of my Ideas, if the Enemies of our Faith had not 


taken up my new Way of Ideas, as an effeftual Battery againſt the 


Ideas, nothing, I think, can be conſtrued to be meant, but my ex- 


preſſing myſelf by that of Ideas ; and not by other more common Ke 
Words, and of ancienter ſtanding in the EAg i Language. ne 


As to the Qbjettion, of the Author's Way by Ideas being a new 
prehend my whole hay; becauſe treating in it of the Under/tlanding, 


which is nothing but the Faculty of T hinking, [ could not well 


ing, which I call Ideas: And therefore in treating of the Under/tand-. 


my Book has been taken up, in conſidering what theſe Objects of 


cords them for its own Uſe. And this, in ſhort, 15 my Way 5 Illeas, 


read as your Lordſhip, I ſhould have been ſafe from that gentle 


: Your Lordſhip? 8 Wards, as an n Acknowledgment of your 8 
tions in the Caſe, and as a Warning to others, who will be ſo bold 


all material; but { intended 1 ng 9 pon you in it ( mY that you 


mean, 


INTRODUCTION: 


5 mean, by my commending you as a Scholar of ſo great a Maſter) ; J never 


meant to take from you the Honour of your own Inventions: And I do | 


believe you when jou ſay, That you wrote from your on Thoughts, 
and the Ideas you had there. But many T hings may ſeem New to one, 

_ ewho conver/es only with his own Thoughts, which really are not ſo; as 
he may find, when he looks into the I houghts of other Men, which ap- 

| pear in their Books. And therefore although I have a guſt Efteem for the 
Invention of ſuch who can ſpin Volumes barely out of their own Thoughts, 
vel J am apt to think, they would oblige the World more, if, after they 


have thought ſo much themſelves, they would examine what Thoughts 


others have had before them, concerning the ſame Things : that ſo thoſe 
may not be thought their caun Inventions which are common to them- 


_ ſelves and others. 79 a Man ſhould try all the magnetical Experi- 


ments himſelf, and publiſh them as his own Thoughts, he might take 
himſelf to be the Inventor of them But he that examines and com- 
pares with them what Gibbert, and others have done before him, will 


not diminiſh the Praiſe of his Diligence, but may wiſh he had com- 
puared his Thoughts with other Men's : By which the World would re- 
ceive greater Advantage, although he had loft the Honour of being an 


Original. 


To alleviate my Fault herein, I agree with your Lordſhip, that 
many Things may ſeem NEW, to one that converſes only with his own 


Thoughts, which really are not ſo But I muſt crave leave to ſ uggeſt 


to your Lordſhip, that if in the ſpinning them out of his o.] n 


Thoughts, they ſeem new to him, he is certainly the Inventor of 
them; and they may as juſtly be thought his own Iavention, as any 
one's; and he is as certainly the Inventor of them, as any one who 

thought on them before him: The Diſtinction of Invention, or not 
Invention, lying not in thinking firſt, or not firſt, but in borrow- 
ing, or not borrowing, our Thoughts from another: And he to 


whom, ſpinning them out of his own Thoughts, they ſeem neaw, 


could not certainly borrow them from another. So he truly invent- 


ed Printing jn Europe, who without any Communication with the 


35 Chineſe, ſpun it out of his own Thoughts; though it were ever ſo 
true, that the-Chine/e had the Uſe of Printing, nay, of Printing in the 


very ſame Way, among them, many Ages before him. So that he 


that ſpins any Thing out of his own Thoughts, that /eems neab to 
im, cannot ceaſe to think it his own Invention, ſhould he examine 


ever ſo far, what Thoughts others have had before him, concerning 


the ſame Thing, and ſhould find by examining, that they had the 
_ ſame Thoughts too. 5 th 


But what great Obligation this would be to the World, or weighty 
Cauſe of turning over and looking into Books, I confeſs I do not 
ſee. The great End to me, in converſing with my own or other 
Men's Thoughts, in Matters of Speculation, is to find Truth, with- 


out being much concerned whether my own ſpinning of it out of 


mine, or their ſpinning of it out of their owh Thoughts, helps me 


to it. And how little I affect the Honour of an Original, may be 


ſeen 
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ſeen it that Place of my Book, where, if any where, that Itch of 


Vain-Glory was likelieſt to have ſhewn itſelf, had I been ſo over- run 


with it, as to need a Cure. It is where I ſpeak of Certainty, in 


_ theſe following Words, taken Notice of by your Lordſhip, in ano- 
ther Place: think I have ſhewn wherein it is that Certainty, 


© real,,Certainty conſiſts, which whatever it was to others, was, I 


© confeſs, to me, heretofore, one of thoſe Deſiderata, which I found 


great Want of.“ „ . 0 5 
Here, my Lord, however New this ſeemed to me, and the more 
ſo becauſe poſſibly I had in vain hunted for it in the Books of others ; 
yet I ſpoke of it as Nea, only to myſelf : leaving others in the un- 
diſturbed Poſſeſſion of what either by Invention, or Reading, was 


theirs before; without aſſuming to myſelf any other Honour, but 
that of my own Ignorance, till that Time, if others before had 
| ſthewn wherein Certainty lay. And yet, my Lord, if I had, upon 
this Occaſion, been forward to aſſume to myſelf the Honour of an 
Original, 1 think I had been pretty ſafe in it; fince I ſhould have 
had your Lordſhip for my Guarantee and Vindicator in that Point, 

who are pleaſed to call it New; and, as ſuch, to write againſ it. 


And truly, my Lord, in this Reſpe&, my Book has had very un- 
lucky Stars, ſince it hath had the Misfor tune to diſpleaſe your Lord- 
ſhip, with many Things in it, for their Novelty ; as new Way of 


Reaſoning; new Hypotheſis about Reaſon ; new Sort of Certainty ; new 
| Terms; new Way of Ideas; new Method of Certainty, &c. And yet in 
other Places, your Lordſhip ſeems to think it worthy in me of your 
Lordſhip's Reflection, for ſaying, but what others have ſaid before: 
As where I ſay, In the different Make of Men's Tempers, and Ap- 
« plication of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on 


one, and ſome on another. For the Confirmation of the ſame _ 


© FTruth;? Your Lordſhip aſks, What is 1his Difference from what all 
Men of Underſtanding have ſaid? Again, I take it, your Lordſhip 

meant not theſe Words for a Commendation of my Book, where you 
ſay, But if no more be meant by, The fimple Ideas that come in by 


« Senſation, or RefleQtion, and their being the Foundation of our 


© Knowledge,” but that our Notions of” Things come in, either from our 


Senſes or the Exerciſe of our Minds "As there is nothing extraordinary 
in the Diſcovery, ſo your Lordfhip is far enough from oppoſing that, 
evherein you think all Mankind are agreed. . 
And again, But what need all this great Noiſe about Ideas and 
Certainty, true and real Certainty by Ideas; , after all, it comes 


only to this, that our Ideas only repreſent to us ſuch Things, from whence 


ewe bring Arguments to prove the Truth of Things ? 1 8 
But, The World hath been ſtrangely amuſed with Ideas of late ; and 


| ave have been told, that firange Things might be done by the Help of 


Ideas; and yet theſe Ideas, at laſt, come to be only common Notions of | 
Things, which we muſt make uſe of in our Reaſoning. And to the 
like Purpoſe in other Places, 5 . 42 


. 8 5 | Whether, 


Wn” 
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Whether, therefore, at laſt, your Lordſhip wall reſolve, that it 
is New or no; or more faulty by its being New, mult be left to 
your Lordſhip. This I find by it, that my Book cannot avoid being 


condemned on the one Side or the other, nor do I ſee a Poſſibility 


to help it. If there be Readers that like only New Thoughts; or, 


on the other Side, others that can bear nothing but what can be juſ- 


tified by received Authorities in Print; I muſt defire them to make 
themſelves Amends in that Part which they like, for the Diſpleaſure 
they receive in the other: But if any ſhould be ſo exact, as to find 
Fault with both, truly, I know not well what to ſay to them. The 


Caſe is a plain Caſe, the Book is all over naught, and there is not 
a Sentence in it, that is not, either for its Antiquity or Novelty, 
to be condemned, and fo there is a ſhort End of it. From your 


Lordſhip, indeed, in particular, I can hope for ſomething. better; 


for your Lordſhip thinks the general Defign of it /o good, that that, 1 
© Latter wylelf, would prevail on your Lordilup to preſerve it from 


the Fire, 


But as to the Way, you Lordſhip thinks, I ſhould have taken to 
prevent the Having it thought my Invention, when it was common to 


me with others, it unluckily fo fell out, in the Subject of my EH 


, Human Uuderſftanding, that I could not look into the Thoughts 
of other Men to inform myſelf. For my Deſign being, as well as 


I could, to copy Nature, and to give an Account of the Operations 
of the Mind in Thinking ; I could look into no-body's Underſtand- 


ing but my own, to ſee how it wrought; nor have a Proſpect into 
other Men's Minds, to view their Thoughts there; and obſerve _ 
| what Steps and Motions they took, and by what Gradations they 
proceeded in their acquainting themſelves with Truth, and their Ad- 
vance in Knowledge: What we find of their Thoughts in Books, 
is but the Reſult of this, and not the Progreſs and Working of 
their Minds, in coming to the Opinions or Concluſions they ſet 


down and publiſhed. _ 


All therefore, that I can ſay of my Book, is, That it is a Copy 


of my own Mind, in its ſeveral Ways of Operation. And all that 


I can ſay for the publiſhing of it is, That I think the intellectual 


Faculties are made, and operate alike in moſt Men, and that ſome, 
that ſhewed it to before I publiſhed it, liked it ſo well, that I was 
confirmed in that Opinion. And therefore, if it ſhould happen, 


that it ſhould not be fo, but that ſome Men ſhould have Ways of 


Thinking, Reaſoning, or arriving at Certainty, different from 


others, and above thoſe that I find my Mind to uſe and acquieſce 
in, I do not ſee what Uſe my Book can be to them. I can only 


make it my humble Requeſt, in my own Name, and in the Name 


of thoſe that are of my Size, who find their Minds work, reaſon, | 


and know in the ſame low Way that mine does, that thoſe Men 
of a more happy Genius would ſhew us the Way of their nobler 


Flights; and particularly would diſcover to us their ſhorter or 


ſurer Way to Certainty, than by Ideas, and the obſerving their 
Agreement or Diſagreement, OS Dn han Fon 


Your 
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Your Lordſhip adds, But now, it ſeems, nothing is vitelligitle but 


wwhat ſuits with the. new Way of Ideas. My Lord, 
1. Le s The new Way of Ide as, and the old Way of ſpeaking 


Third Letter Intelligibly + was always and ever will be the ſame; 


to the Biſhop And if I may take the anode to declare my Senſe 


of Worceſter, of it, herein it conſiſts: 1. That a Man uſe no 
. 353» &c, Words, but ſuch as he makes the Signs of certain 


determined Obje&s of his Mind in Thinking, which 


be can makes known to another. 2. Next, That he uſe the ſame_ 


Word ſteadily for the Sign of the ſame immediate Object of his 


| | Mind in Thinking. 3. That he join thoſe Words together in Pro- 


poſitions, according to the Grammatical Rules of that Language 


he ſpeaks 1 in. 4. That he unite thoſe Sentences in a coherent Diſ- 
courſe. Thus, and thus only, I humbly conceive, any one may 


preſerve himſelf from the Confines and Suſpicion of Jargon, whe- 


ther he pleaſes to call thoſe immediate Objects of his Mind, which N 


his Words ns Lg ſhould fand 8 Tale or no. 
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ſhewn how we 
come by any 


The Way 8. 1. JF is an eſtabliſhed Opinion a- 


mongſt ſome Men, that there are 


r the Underſtanding certain Innatè Prin- 


ſufficient to Clas ſome Primary Notions, Kowat 


2 17 not R Evy04c1, Characters, as 1 Were ſtamped 
Inunate. 


upon the Mind of Man, which the Soul | 


receives in its very firſt Being; and brings into the 
World with it. It would be ſufficient to convince un- 
prejudiced Readers of the Falſeneſs of this Suppoſition, 


if I ſhould only ſhew (as I hope I ſhall in the following | 


Parts of this Diſcourſe) how Men, barely by the 4 
of their natural Faculties, may attain to all the Know- 


ledge they have, without the Help of any Innate Im- 


preſſions; and may arrive at Certainty, without any 
ſuch Original Notions or Principles. For I imagine 


any one will eaſily grant, That it would be impertinent 


to ſuppoſe, the Ideas of Colours Innate in a Creature, 


to whom God hath given Sight, and a Power to re- 


ceive them by the Eyes, from external Objects: And 
no leſs unreaſonable would it be to attribute ſeveral 


Truths, 


= *%.._. Mia 


and inſtance in thoſe magnified Princi- 


5 impeſſt ble for the Jene T, bing to be, and nat to be; which, 
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Truths, to the Impreſſions of Nature, and Innate Cha- 
racters, when we may obſerve in ourſelves Faculties 
fit to attain as eaſy and certain Knowledge of them, as 
if they were originally imprinted on the Mind. | 


But becauſe a Man is not permitted without Cenſure 


to follow his own Thoughts in the Search of Truth, 
when they lead him ever ſo little out of the common 

Road; I ſhall ſet down the Reaſons, that made me 
doubt of the Truth of that Opinion, as an Excuſe for 


my Miſtake, if I be in one; which I leave to be con- 


ſidered by thoſe, who, with me, diſpoſe themſelves to 
embrace Truth, wherever they find it. 


F. 2. There is nothing more commonly General Afent 


taken for granted, than that there are cer- e great Ar- 
tain Principles, both Speculative and Prac- Scl. 
tical (for they ſpeak of both) univerſally agreed upon 


by all Mankind: which therefore, they argue, muſt 


needs be conſtant Impreſſions, which the Souls of Men 

receive in their firſt Beings, and which they bring into 
the World with them, as neceſſarily and really as they 
do any of their inherent Faculties. 


$. 3. This Argument, drawn from Uni- Univer/al 


 werſal Conſent, has this Misfortune in it, Conjent proves 
that if it were true in Matter of Fact, 7% % la- 
that there were certain Truths, wherein a 
all Mankind agreed, it would not prove them I nate, | 


nate, 


if there can be any other Way ſhewn, how Men may 


0" e Univerſal Agreement, in the Things they 
do conſent in; which I preſume may be done. 


8 4. But, which is worſe, this Argu- 


ment if Univerſal Conſent, which is What is, is; 
5 and, It is im- 
made uſe of to prove Innate Principles, 


poſſible for 
ſeems to me a Demonſtration that there the fame - 


are none ſuch; becauſe there are none to Thing to be, 
which all Mankind give an Univerſal Aſ- ebenen 
ſent. I ſhall begin with the Speculative, afſented to. * 


ples of Demonſtration; Mbatſoever is, is; and, *Tis 


of 


74 
4 


- 
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1 on 5 | 


of all others, I think have the moſt allowed Title to 
Innate. Theſe have ſo ſettled a Reputation of Max- 
ims univerſally: received, that 'twill, no doubt, be 
thought ſtrange, if any one ſhould ſeem to queſtiom it. 
But yet I take liberty to ſay, that theſe Propoſitions 
are ſo far from having an Univerſal Aſſent, that there 
are great Part of Mankind to whom they are not lo 
much as known. 

5 For, firſt, 'tis evident; ds all 
Wied natural... ' Childres and Idiots have not the leaſt 
9 imprinted, Apprehenſion or Thought of them: And 
becauſe ot the Want of that is enough to deſtroy 
b to Chil- that Univerſal Aſſent, which muſt needs 
ren, Idiots, 1 K 
&. be the neceſſary Concomitant of all in- 

nate Truths: It ſeeming to me near a 
Contradiftion to fay, that there are T ruths imprinted 
on the Soul, which it perceives or underſtands not: 
- Imprinting: if it ſignify any thing, being nothing elſe, 5 
but the making certain Truths to be perceived. For 


to imprint any thing on the Mind, without the Mind's 


perceiving it, ſeems to me hardly intelligible. If 
therefore Children and Idiots have Souls, have Minds, 
with thoſe Impreſſions upon them, they muſt unavoid- 
ably perceive them, and neceſſarily know and aſſent 

to theſe Truths; which ſince they do not, it is evi- 
dent that there are no ſuch Impreſſions. For if they 


are not Notions naturally imprinted, How can they be 


Innate? And if they are Notions imprinted, How can | 
they be unknown? To ſay a Notion is imprinted on 


the Mind, and yet at the ſame Time to ſay, that the 


Mind is ignorant of it, and never yet took Notice of 


it, is to make this Impreſſion nothing. No Propoſi- 


tion can be ſaid to be in the Mind, which it never yet 
knew, which it was never yet conſcious of. For if an y 
one may, then, by the ſame Reaſon, all Propoſitions 
that are true, and the Mind 1s capable of ever aflent- 
ing to, may be ſaid to be in the Mind, and to be im- 

rinted: Since, if any one can be ſaid to be in the 


Mind, which it never 8 knew, , it muſt be only, be- 


cauſe 


; — 
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cauſe it is capable of knowing it, and ſo the mind is 
of all truths it ever ſhall know. Nay, thus truths 
may be imprinted on the mind, which it never did, 
nor ever ſhall know: For a man may live long and 
die at laſt in ignorance of many truths, which his 
mind was capable of knowing, and that with certainty. 
So that if the capacity of knowing, be the natural im- 
_ preſſion contended for, all the truths a man cver 
comes to know, will, by this account, be every one of 
them innate; and this great point will amount to no 
more, but only to a very improper way of ſpeaking ; 
which, whilſt 1t pretends to aſſert the contrary, lays 
= nothing different from thoſe, who deny innate princi- 


ples. For no-body, I think, ever denied that the mind 


was capable-of knowing ſeveral truths. The capa- 
city, they ſay, is innate, the knowledge acquired, But 
then to what end ſuch conteſt for certain innate max- 
ims? If truths can be imprinted on the underſtanding 
without being perceived, I can fee no difference there 
can be, between any truths the mind is capable of 
knowing, in reſpect of their original; they muſt all be 


innate, or all adventitious; in vain ſhall a man go about 


to diſtinguiſh them. He therefore that talks of innate 
_ notions in the underſtanding, cannot (if he intend 
thereby any diſtinct ſort of truths) mean ſuch truths to 
be in the underſtanding, as it never perceived, and 
is yet wholly ignorant of. For if theſe words (to be 
in the underſtanding) have any propriety, they ſignify 


to be underſtood: So that, to be in the underſtanding, 


and not to be underſtood; to be in the mind, and 
never to be perceived; is all one, as to ſay, any thing 


is, and is not, in the mind or underſtanding, If there- 


fore theſe two propoſitions, Whalſoever is, is, and it 
is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, are 


by nature imprinted, children cannot be ignorant of 
them; infants, and all that have ſouls, muſt neceſſa- . 


rily have them in their underſtandings, know the truth 
of them, and aſſent to it. 


— Sihe 4 . C | | 8 6, 


That men 
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. 6. To avoid this, it is uſbally an- 
Ko faered; That all men know and aſſent to 


when they them, when they come to the uſe of reaſon, 


come to the 


ot won. and this is enough to prove them in- 


anſwered, nate. I anſwer, 


§. 7. Doubtful expreſſions, that hw. 


To ſearce any ſignification, go for clear reaſons, to thoſe, | 
who being prepoſſeſſed, rake not the pains to examine 
even what they themſelves ſay. For to apply this an- 
ſwer with any tolerable ſenſe to our preſent purpoſe, it 
muſt ſignify one of theſe two things; either, That as 
ſoon as men come to the ule of reaſon, theſe ſuppoſed 
native inſcriptions come to be known, and obſerved | 
by them: Or elſe, That the uſe and exerciſe of men's 
reaſon aſſiſts them in the diicovery of theſe principles, 
and ein makes them known to them. 


§. 8. If they mean, that by the uſe of 


ee thei, reaſon men may dilcover theſe princt- 


that would not ples; and that this is ſufficient to prove 


ae them in- them innate: their way of arguing will 


ſtand thus, (viz.) That whatever truths 


- 3 can certainly diſcover to us, and make us firmly 
aſſent to, thoſe are all naturally imprinted on the 


mind; ſince that univerſal aſſent, which is made the 
mark of them, amounts to no more but this; Thar 
by the ule of reaſon, we are capable to come to a cer- 


tain knowledge of, and aſſent to them; and by this 

means there will be no difference between the maxims 
of the mathematicians, and theorems they deduce from 
them: All muſt be equally allowed innate; they being 


all diſcoveries made by the uſe of reaſon, and truths | 


that a rational creature may certainly come to Know, if 


he apply his thoughts rightly that way. 
But how can theſe men wink 
I is falſe that the uſe of reaſon neceſſary to diſcover—- 
vers them. principles that are ſuppoſed innate, when 
reaſon (if we may believe them) is no- 
thing elſe bot the faculty of deducing unknown truths 


from principles or propoſitions, that are already known? 


8 OA That 
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That certainly can never be thought! innate, which we 
have need of reaſon to diſcover, 1 unleſs, as I have ſaid, 
we will have ail the certain rruths, that reaſon ever 
| teaches us, to be innate. We may as well think the 
uſe of reaſon neceſſary to make our eyes diſcover viſi- 
ble objects, as that there ſhould be need of reaſon, or 
the exerciſe thereof, to make the underſtanding ſee 
what is originally engraven on it, and cannot be in 
the underſtanding, before it be perceived by it. So 


that to make 5 diſcover thoſe truths thus im- 


printed, is to ſay, that the uſe of reaſon diſcovers to 
a man, what he knew before: and if men have thoſe 
| innate, impreſſed truths originally, and before the 
uſe of reaſon, and yet are always ignorant of them, 
till they come to the uſe of reaſon; it is in effect to 
lay, that men know, and know them nor, at the ſame 
time. FS 


$. 10. It will We perhaps be ſaid, that matlioms: 


_ tical demonttrations, and other truths.” that are not 1n- 
nate, are not alfented to, as 225 as propoſed, wherein 

they are di tinguiſh:d from theſe maxims, and other 
innate truths. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of aſſent 


upon the firſt propoſing, more particularly by and by. 
I ſhall here only, and that very readily, allow, that 


theſe maxims and mathematical demonſtrations are in 


this different ; that the one have need of reaſon, uſing 


of proofs, to make them out, and to gain our aſſent; 


but the other, as ſoon as underſtood, are, without any 
the leaſt reaſoning, embraced and aſſenred to. But L 


withal beg leave ro obſerve, that it lays open the weak - 
neſs of this ſubterfuge, which requires the w/e of reaſon 


for the diſcovery of theſe general truths: ſince it muſt 


be confeſſed, that in their diſcovery there is no uſe 
made of reaſoning at all. And I think thoſe who give 


this anſwer, will not be forward to affirm, That "the 
knowledge of this maxim, That it is impoſſible for the 


Jame thing to de, and not to be, is a deduction of our 


reaſon, For this would be to deſtroy that bounty of 
nature they ſeem ſo fond of, whilſt they make the know- 
C 2 ns Lon a 
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ledge of thoſe principles to depend on the labour of | 
our thoughts. For all reaſoning is ſearch, and caſting |} 
about, and requires pains and application. And how 
can it with any tolerable ſenſe be ſuppoſed, that what 
was imprinted by nature, as the foundation and guide 
of our reaſon, ſhould need the uſe of reaſon to diſco- = 
ver it? = 


78 
11 
1 

2 9 MN * 

2 


S.-H. Thoſe ako will take the pains to refledt with a 


a little attentiop on the operations of the underſtand- 
ing, will find that this ready aſſent of the mind to 
ſome truths, depends not, either on native inſcription, 4 
or the uſe of reaſon; but on a faculty of the mind quite | 
diſtinct from both of them, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. | 
Reaſon therefore having nothing to do in procuring 
our aſſent to theſe maxims, if by ſaying, That men know | 
and aſſent to them, when they come to the uſe of reaſon, be | 


meant that the uſe of reaſon aſſiſts us in the knowledge 


of theſe maxims, it is utterly falſe; and were it true, 
would prove them not to be innate, 


$. 12. If by knowing and 8 to 


h 
The coming t. them, wwhen wwe come to \ the uſe of reaſon, 


fon, not the be meant, that this is the time when the- 
time we come 


come to be taken notice of by the mind; 
to know theſe 
maxims. and that as ſoon as children come to the 
Ie of reaſon, they come allo to know 


1 and afſent 1 to theſe maxims ; this alſo is falſe and frivo- 
lous. Firft, It is falſe: Becauſe it is evident theſe 


maxims are not in the mind ſo early as the uſe of 
reaſon : and therefore the coming to the uſe of reaſon 


is falſly aſſigned, as the time of their diſcovery. How. 


many inſtances of the ule of reaſon may we obſerve in 


children, a long time before they have any know- 
Hedge of this maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame 


thing to be, and not to be? And a great part of illi- 
terate people, and ſavages, paſs many years, even of 


their rational age, without ever thinking on this, and 
the like general propoſitions. I grant men come not 


to the knowledge of theſe general and more abſtract 


truths, which are thought innate, till they come 


N l 1 — 20 


the preciſe time of their being known, the uſe © 
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to the uſe of reaſon; and I add, nor then neither. 
Which is ſo, becauſe till after they come to the ule 
of reaſon, thoſe general abſtract ideas are not framed 


in the mind, about which thoſe general maxims are, 
which are miſtaken for innate principles, but are in- 
deed diſcoveries made, and verities introduced and 


brought into the mind by the ſame way, and diſco- 


vered by the ſame ſteps, as ſeveral other propoſitions, 
which nobody was ever ſo extravagant as to ſuppoſe 
innate. This I hope to make plain in the ſequel of 


this diſcourſe. I allow therefore a neceſſity that men 
ſhould come to the ule of reaſon before they get the 


knowledge of thoſe general truths; but deny, that 
men's coming to the uſe of reaſon is the time of their 
_ diſcovery. 

S. 13. In the mean time it is bebt 
able, that this ſaying, That men know 
and aſſent to theſe maxims, when they guiſhed from 
come 10 the uſe of reaſon, amounts in re- o e 
ality of fact to no more but this, That 


By this has 


are not diſtin- 


truths. 


they are never known, nor taken notice of, before the 
uſe of reaſon, but may poſſibly be aſſented to ſome 


time after, during a man's life: but when, is uncer- 
tain: And ſo may all other knowable truths, as well 
as theſe; which therefore have no advantage nor diſ- 
tinction from others, by this note of being known when 
wie come to the uſe of reaſon ; nor are thereby pr oved : 


to be innate, but quite the contrary. 


F. 14. But, Secondly, were it true, that 3 

b rea- | 

and aſſented to, were, when men come to ſon vers Fo 

time of their 

the w/e of reaſon, neither would that qi, i. 

prove them innate. This way of argu- would not 

ing is as frivolous, as the ſuppoſition of 8 ee 
itſelf is falſe. For by what kind of logic * 

will it appear, that any notion is originally by nature 


imprinted in the mind in its firſt conſtitution, becauſe 


it comes firſt to be obſerved and aſſented to, when a 
aculty of the mind, which has quite a diſtinct pro- 
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vince, begins to exert itſelf ? And therefore, the com- 
ing to the uſe of ſpeech, if it were ſuppoſed the time 
that theſe maxims are firſt aſſerted to, (which it may 
be with as much truth, as the time when men come 
to the uſe of reaſon) would be as good a proof that 
they were innate, as to ſay, they are innate, becauſe 
men aſſent to them, when they come to the uſe of 
reaſon. I agree then with theſe men of innate princi- 
ples, that there 1s no knowledge of theſe general and 
ſelf-evident maxims in the mind, till it comes to the 
exerciſe of reaſon: Bur I deny that the coming to 
the uſe of reaſon, is the preciſe time when they are 
firſt taken notice of; and if that were the preciſe time, 
I deny that it will prove them 3 All that can 
with any truth be meant by this propoſition, That men 
aſſent to them wwhen they come to the uſe of reaſon, is no 
more but this, That the making of general abſtract 
ideas, and the underſtanding of general names, being 
a concomitant of the rational faculty, and growing up 
with it, children commonly get not thoſe general ideas, 
nor Rn the names that ſtand for them, till having 
for a good while exerciſed their reaſon about familiar 
and more particular ideas, they are, by their ordinary 
diſcourſe and actions with others, acknowledged to 
be capable of rational converſation. If aſſenting to 
_ theſe maxims, when men come to the ule of reaſon, 
can be truc in any other ſenſe, I defire it may be ſhewn; | 
or at leaſt, how in this, or any other ſenſe, To proves 
them innate, =» 
OI OY 8. 15 The ſenſes at Girſt let in parti- 
which the mind cular ideas, and furniſh the yet empty ca- 
_ attains ſeveral binet; and the mind by degrees growing 
truths. | 
oY familiar with ſome of them, they are 
lodged in the memory, and names got to them. Af. 
terwards the mind proceeding farther, abſtracts them, 
and by degrees learns the uſe of general names. In 
this manner the mind comes to be furniſhed with ideas 
and language, the materials about which to exerciſe 
its diſcurſive faculty: And the ule of reaſon becomes 


f 
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daily more viſible, as theſe materials, that give it em- 
ployment, increaſe. But though the having of gene- 
ral ideas, and the uſe of general words and reaſon, 
uſually grow together; yet, I fee not, how this any 
way proves them innate. The knowledge of ſome 
truths, I confeſs, is very early in the mind ; bur in a 
way that ſhews them not to he innate. For, if we 
will obſerve, we ſhall find it ſtill to be about ideas, not 

innate, but acquired: It being about thoſe firſt which 
are imprinted by external things, with which infants 
have earlieſt to do, which make the moſt frequent im- 

preſſions on their ſenſes. In ideas thus got, the mind 
diſcovers that ſome agree, and others differ, probably 
as ſoon as it has any "uſe of memory; as ſoon as it is 


able to retain and perceive diſtinct ideas. But whe- 
ther it be then, or no, this 1s certain, it does ſo long 


before it has the uſe of words, or comes to that, w which 
we commonly call the 2/ of reaſon. For a child knows äꝶñS 
as certainly, before it can ſpeak, the difference between 
the ideas of ſweet and bitter, (i. e. that ſweet is not 
bitter;) as it knows afterwards (when it comes to 
ſpeak) that wormwood and ſugar- -plums are not the 
ſame thing. 
§ 16. A child Lins, not ac three and four are 
equal to ſeven, till he comes to be able to count to ſeven, 
and has got the name and idea of equality: And then 
vpon explaining thoſe words, he preſently aſſents to, 
or rather perceives the truth of that propoſition. But 
neither does he then readily aſſent, becauſe it is an in- 
nate truth, nor was his aſſent wanting till then, becauſe 
he wanted the % of reaſon; but the truth of it ap- 
pears to him, as ſoon as he has ſettled in his mind the 
clear and diſtinct ideas, that theſe names ſtand for: 
And then he knows the truth of that propoſition, upon 
the ſame grounds, and by the ſame means, that he 
knew before; that a rod and a cherry are not the ſame 
thing, and upon the ſame grounds alſo, that he may 
come to know afterwards, That it is impoſſible for the 
Jane thing to be, and not to be, as ſhall be more fully 
x 4 i lhewn 
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ſhewn hereafter. So that the later it is before any one 
comes to have thoſe general ideas, about which thoſe 
maxims are; or to know the ſignification of thoſe ge- 
neral terms chat ſtand ſor them; ; or to put together in 
his mind the ideas they ſtand for; the later alſo will it 
be, before he comes to aſſent to thoſe maxims, whoſe 
terms, with the ideas they ſtand for, being no more innate 
than thoſe of a cat or a weeſel, he muſt ſtay till time 
I and obſervation have acquainted him with them; and 
then he will be in a capacity to know the truth of 
theſe maxims, upon the firſt occaſion that ſhall make 
him put together thoſe ideas in his mind, and obſerve 
whether they agree or diſagree, according as is ex- 
; Preſſed i in thoſe propoſitions; and therefore 1 it is, that 
a man knows that eighteen and nineteen are equal to 
thirty-ſeven, by the ſame ſelf-evidence, that he knows 
one and two to be equal to three: Yet a child knows 
this not ſo ſoon as the other; not for want of the uſe _ 
of reaſon, but becauſe the ideas the words eighteen, 
nineteen, and thirty: ſeven ſtand for, are not 0 ſoon 
got, as thoſe which are ſignified by one, two, and 
three. . 5 
Aﬀeming. s F. 17. This evaſion e a ge- 
Toon as propoſ- neral aſſent, when men come. to the 
bao prone uſe of reaſon, failing as it does, and 
them not in- leaving no difference between thoſe ſup- 
nate. poſed innate, and other truths, that 
are. afterwards acquired and learnt, men have en- 
deavoured to ſecure an univerſal aſſent to thoſe they 
call maxims, by ſaying, They are generally aſſented to 
as foon as propoſed, and the terms they are propoſed 
in, underſtood : Secing all men, even children, as 
ſoon as they hear and underſtand the terms, aſſent to 
_ theſe propoſitions, they think it is ſufficient to prove 
them innate. For ſince men never fail, after they have 
once underſtood the words, to acknowledge. them for 
| vundoubted truths, they would infer, that certainly 
| 
| 


theſe propoſitions were firſt lodged in the underſtand- 
Ing, MUD, without any teaching, the mind, at the 
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very firſt propoſal, immediately cloſes with, and aſſentz 
to, and after that never doubts again. 
S8. 18. In anſwer to this, 1 demand, 818 
whether ready aſſent given to a propoſi- fent be a mark 
tion upon firſt hearing, and underſtand- of innate, then 
| that one and 
ing the terms, be a certain mark of an tuo are equal 
innate principle? If it be not, ſuch a to three; that | 
general aſſent is in vain urged as a proof ee par” 
: of them: If it be ſaid, that it is a mark "A ae the 
of innate, they muſt then allow all ſuch like, mult be 
_ propoſitions to be innate, which are ge- 
nerally aſſented to as ſoon as heard, whereby they 
will find themſelves plenrifully ſtored with innate 
principles. For upon the ſame ground, viz, of aſ- 
ſent at firſt hearing and underſtanding the terms, that 
men would have thoſe maxims paſs for innate, they 
muſt alſo admit ſeveral propoſitions about numbers 
to be innate: And thus, That one and two are equal 
to three; that two and two are equal to four; and a 
multitude of other the like propoſitions in numbers, 
that every body aſſents to at firſt hearing and under» 
ſtanding the terms, muſt have a place amongſt theſe 
innate axioms. Nor is this the prerogative of num- 
bers alone, and propoſitions made about ſeveral of 
them; but even natural philoſophy, and all the other 
ſciences, afford propoſitions, which are ſure to meet 
with aſſent as ſoon as they are underſtood. That 1wo 
| bodies cannot be in the ſame place, is a truth, that nobody 
any more ſticks at, than at this maxim, That it is im- 
Poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; that white 
75 not black; that a ſquare is not a circle; that gellow- 
weſs is not ſweetneſs: Theſe and a million of other 
ſuch propoſitions, as many at leaſt as we have diſtin&_ 
ideas of, every man in his wits, at firſt hearing, and 
| knowing what the names ſtand for, mult neceſſarily 
aſſent to. If theſe men will be true to their own 
rule, and have aſſent at firſt hearing and underſtanding 
the terms, to be a mark of innate, they mult allow, not 
only as many innate propoſitions as men have diſtinct. 
55 CCT ideas: 
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Such Jeſs gene- 


ideas ; but as many as men can make peopoſitions 


wherein different ideas are denied one of another. : 
Since every propoſition, wherein one different idea is 
denied of another, will as certainly find aſſent at firſt 
hearing and underſtanding the terms, as this general 
one, It is impolſi ble for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; 
or that which is the foundation of it, and is the eaſier 
underſtood of the two, The ſame is not different : By 
which account they will have legions of innate propo- 
ſitions of this one ſort, without mentioning any other. 
But ſince no propoſition can be innate, unleſs the ideas, 
about which it is, be innate; this will be, to ſuppoſe 
all our ideas of colours, ſounds, taſtes, figure, Sc. in- 
nate; than which, there cannot be any thing more op- 
poſite to reaſon and experience. Univerſal and ready 
aſſent upon hearing and underſtanding the terms, is (-I 
grant) a mark of ſelf- evidence: But ſelf- evidence, de- 
pending not on innate impreſſions, but on ſomething 
elſe, (as we ſhall ſhew hereafter) belongs to ſeveral 1 


pPropoſitions, which nobody was yer ſo EXLTRVAgAnt as 
to Pretend to be innate. 


8. 19. Nor let it be tid; That thoſe 
ral propoſi tions More particular ſelf— evident propoſitions, He 


Gr mg eg which are aſſented to at firſt hearing, as, 
mains. al That one and two are equal to three; That 


green is not red, &c. are received as the 


18 conſequences of thoſe more univerſal propoſitions, 
which are looked on as innate principles; ſince any 
one, who will but take the pains to obſerve what paſſes 
in the underſtanding, will certainly find, that theſe, 


and the like leſs general propoſitions, are certainly 


known, and fi mly aflented to, by thoſe, who are ut- 


terly ignorant of thoſe more general maxims; and ſo, 
being earlier in the mind than thoſe, (as they are called) 
firſt principles, cannot owe to them the aſſent where- 


with they are received at firſt hearing. 


N. 20. It -irbe far; Thar theſe propo- 
One and one 
equal to two, tions, viz. Two and two are equal to four; 
8. not general red is not blue, &c. are not general maxims, 
nor 


makes nothing to the argument of uni, ER. 
verſal aſſent, pon hearing and underſtanding. For, 
if that be the certain mark. of innate, whatever propo- 
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1 uſe ful, an- 
ſwered. 


nor of any great uſe: I anſwer, That 


ſition can be found, that receives general aſſent as ſoon 


as heard and underſtood, that muſt be admitted for an 
innate propoſition, as well as this maxim, That it is im- 


poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; they being 


upon this ground equal. And as to the difference of 


being more general, that makes this maxim more re- 


mote from being innate; thoſe general and abſtract 
ideas being more ſtrangers to our firſt apprehenſions, 
than thoſe of more particular ſelf-evident propoſitions; 
and therefore it is longer before they are admitted and 
aſſented to by the growing underſtanding. And as to 
the uſefulneſs of theſe magnified maxims, that perhaps 
will not be found fo great as is generally conceived, 


when it comes in its due place to be more 6 fully: con- 


ſidered. 
F. 21. But we 1 not yet 1 Theſe maxims 


with aſſenting to propoſitions at firſt bear- or beg 
ing and underſtanding their terms; it is times, gh pre 


times, till pro- 


fit we firſt take notice, That this, in- poſed, proves 


ſtead of being a mark that they are innate, — not 305 
is a proof of the contrary: ſince it ſup- _ 


poſes, that ſeveral, who underſtand and know. other 
things, are ignorant of theſe principles, till they are 


propoted to them ; ; and that one may be unacquainted 


with theſe truths, till he hears them from others. For 
if they were innate, what need they be propoſed in order 


15 gaining aſſent; when, by being in the underſtand- 
g, by a natural and original impreſſion, (if there were 


0 ſuch) they could not but be known before? Or 
doth the propoſing them, print them clearer in the 


mind than nature did? If fo, then the conſequence will 
be, That a man knows them better, after he has been 
thus taught them, than he did before. Whence it will 
follow, That theſe principles may be made more evi- 


dent to us by others teaching than nature has made 


them 
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| them by impreſſion ; which will ill agree with the opi- 
nion of innate principles, and give but little authority 
| to them; but, on the contrary, makes them unfit to 
be the foundations of all our other knowledge, as they 
l are pretended to be. This cannot be denied, that men 
| grow firſt acquainted with many of theſe ſelf-evident 
* truths, upon their being propoſed : But it is clear, that 
|' whoſoever does fo, finds in himſelf, that he then be- 
1 gins to know a propoſition, which he knew not before; 
i and which, from thenceforth, he never queſtions ; not 
=: | becauſe it was innate, but becauſe the conlideration of 
the nature of the things contained in thoſe words, would 
Jiot ſuffer him to think otherwiſe, how, or whenſoever 
| he is brought to reflect on them. And if whatever is 
aſſented to at firſt hearing and underſtanding the terms, 
k muſt paſs for an innate principle, every well-grounded 
| obſervation drawn from particulars into a general rule, 
I 8 be innate. When yet it is certain, that not all, 
but only ſagacious heads light at firſt on theſe obſer- 
vations, and reduce them into general propoſitions, | 
not innate, but collected from a preceding acquaint- 
ance, and reflection on particular inſtances. Theſe, 
when obſerving men have made them, unobſerving 
men, when they are propoſed to them, cannot refule 
their aſſent to. 


— — — 


2 .* 22. If it be ſaid, the underſtanding 
4 „ hath an implicit knowledge of theſe prin- 
_ propoſing, fig- ciples, but not an explicit, before this firſt 
mites, that the hearing, (as they muſt, who will ſay, 
mind is capa- 
ble of under- That they are in the underſtanding v4; 
Randing them, fore they are known) it will be hard to 
or elle ſignifies | 
nothing. conceive what is meant by a principle 
imprinted on the underſtanding impli- 
citly; unleſs ; it be this, that the mind is capable of un- 
derſtanding and aſſenting firmly to ſuch propoſitions, 
And thus all mathematical demonſtrations, as well as 
firſt principles, muſt be received as native impreſſions 
on the mind: Which 1 fear they will ſcarce allow them 
to be, who find it harder to demonſtrate a propoſition, 


than 


_ thoſe maxims are to be thought innate, 
which men admit at firſt hearing, be- no precedent | 
cauſe they aſſent to propoſitions, which R 
they are not taught, nor do receive from the force of 
any argument or demonſtration, but a bare explica- 
tion or underſtanding of the. terms. Under which, 
there ſeems to me to lie this fallacy, That men are 
: ſuppoſed not to be taught, nor to learn any thing de 
novo; when, in truth, they are taught, and do learn 
ſomething they were ignorant of before. For firſt it is 
evident, chey have learned the terms, and their ſigni- 
fication; neither of which was born with them. But 
this is not all the acquired knowledge in the caſe : The 
ideas themſelves, about which the propoſition is, are 
not born with them, no more than their names, but 
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than aſſent to it when demonſtrated. And few mathe- 
maticians will be forward to believe, that all the dia- 
grams they have drawn, were but copies of thoſe in- 

nate characters which nature had engraven upon their 
minds. : 85 


F. 23. There | 18, 1 fear,” this . argument 


| weakneſs in the foregoing argument, of aſſenting on 


which would perſuade us, that therefore fri hearing 
is upon a falſe 


ſuppoſition of 


got afterwards. So that in all propoſitions that are 


aſſented to at firſt hearing, the terms of the propoſition, 
their ſtanding for ſuch ideas, and the ideas themſelves 
that they ſtand for, being neither of them innate; I 

would fain know what there is remaining in ſuch pro- 


poſitions, that is innate. For I would gladly have any 
one name that propoſitidn, whoſe terms or ideas were 


either of them innate. We by degrees get ideas and 


names, and learn their appropriated connexion one 


With another; and then to propoſitions, made in ſuch 
terms, whoſe ſignification we have learnt, and wherein 
the agreement or diſagreement we can perceive in our 
ideas, when put together, is expreſſed, we at firſt hear- 
ing aſſent; though to other propoſitions, in themſelves 


as certain and evident, but which are concerning ideas, 
not ſo ſoon or ſo eaſily got, we are at the ſame time 
yoo 5 e no 
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no way capable of aſſenting. For though a child : 
quickly aſſents to this propoſition, That an apple i is not 
fre, when, by familiar acquaintance, he has got the 
ideas of thoſe two different things diſtinctly imprinted 
on his mind, and has learnt that the names apple and 
Ire ſtand for them; yet it will be ſome years after, 
perhaps, before the ſame child will aſſent to this pro- 
poſition, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, 
and not to be; becauſe, that though, perhaps, the words 
ey are as eaſy to be learnt, yet the Genification of them be- 
ing more large, comprehenſive, and abſtract, than of the 
names annexed. to thoſe ſenfible things the child hath _ 
to do with, it is longer before he learns their preciſe 
meaning, and it requires more time plainly to form in 
his mind thoſe general ideas they ſtand for. Till that 
be done, you will in vain endeavour to make any child 
aſſent to a propoſition made up of ſuch general terms: 
But as ſoon as ever he has got thoſe ideas, and learned 
their names, he forwardly cloſes with the one, as well 
as the other of the forementioned propoſitions, and 
with both for the ſame reaſon ; viz. becauſe he finds 
the ideas he has in his mind to agree or diſagree, ac-_ 
_ cording as the words ſtanding for them, are affirmed or 
denied one of another in che propoſition. But if pro- 
poſitions be brought to him in words, which ſtand for 
ideas he has not yet in his mind; to ſuch propoſitions, 
however evidently true or falſe in themſelves, he affords 


neither aſſent nor diſſent, but is ignorant. For words 


being but empty ſounds, any farther than they are figns . 
of our ideas, we cannot but aſſent to them, as they 
correſpond to thoſe ideas we have, but no farther than 
that. But the ſhewing by what ſteps and ways Knowledge 

comes into our minds, and the grounds of ſeveral de- 
grees of aſſent, being the buſineſs of the following diſ- 
courſe, it may ſuffice to have only touched on it here, 


as one reaſon that made me doubt of thoſe innate 
2 5 . 


4 


d. 24. 


F Hh. ES 4 


9 57 conſent, I a 5 
fenders of innate principles, That if they univerſally af. 


10 argue from the thoughts of infants, 
Which are unknown to us, and to con- 
clude from what paſſes in their underſtandings before 
they expreſs it; I ſay next, That theſe two general pro- 
poſitions are not the truths that firſt poſſeſs the minds 


—— 
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4 24. To conclude this argument of 3 
O Not innate, 
gree with theſe de- becauſe not 


lented t 
are innate, they muſt needs have univerſal © d 


aſſent. For that a truth ſhould be innate, and yet not 


aſſented to, is to me as unintelligible, as for a man to 
| know a truth, and be ignorant of it, at the ſame time. 
But then, by theſe men's own confeſſion, they cannot 
be innate; ſince they are not aſſented to by thoſe who 
underſtand not the terms, nor by a great part of thoſe 
who do underſtand them, but have yet never heard 
nor thought of thoſe propoſitions ; which, I think, is 
at leaſt one half of mankind. But were the. number 
far Jeſs, it would be enough to deſtroy univerſal aſſent, 
and thereby ſhew theſe propoſitions not co be innate, 
if children alone were ignorant of them. 


F. 25. But that 1 may not be ad: b e 
not the firſt 


known. 


of children; nor are antecedent to all acquired and 


adventitious notions; which, if they were innate, theß 
muſt needs be. Whether we can determine it or no, it 
matters not; there is certainly a time when children be- 
gin to think, and their words and actions do aſſure us 
that they do ſo. When therefore they are capable of 


thought, of knowledge, of aſſent, can it rationally be 
ſuppoſed, they can be ignorant of thoſe notions that 
nature has imprinted, were there any ſuch ? Can it be 
imagined, with any appearance of reaſon, That they 


perceive the impreſſions from things without, and be 
at the ſame time ignorant of thoſe characters which 


nature itſelf has taken care to ſtamp within? Can they 
receive and aſſent to adventitious notions, and be igno- 
rant of thoſe which are ſuppoſed woven into the very 


principles of their being, and imprinted there in inde- 


lible characters, to be che foundation and guide 5 all 
their 
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their acquired knowledge, and future reaſonings ? ? This ; 


would be, to make nature take pains to no purpoſe ; 


or,; at leaſt, to write very ill; ſince its characters could | 
not be read by thoſe eyes, which ſaw other things very M8 
well; and thoſe are very ill ſuppoſed the cleareſt parts 


of truth, and the foundations of all our knowledge, 


which are not firſt known, and without which the un- 
doubted knowledge of ſeveral other things may be had. 
The child certainly knows, that the zur/e that feeds 1 it, 
is neither the cat it plays with, nor the Plackamoor it is 


afraid of; that the wormſeed or muſtard it refuſes, is 


not the apple or ſugar it cries for; this it is certainly b 
and undoubtedly aſſured of: But will any one ſay, it 
is by virtue of this principle, That it is impoſſible for 

the ſame thing to be, and not to be, that it ſo firmly aſ- | 
ſents to theſe, and Hh parts of its knowledge? Or 
that the child has any notion or apprehenſion of that 
8 propoſition at an age, wherein yet, it is plain, it Knows 
a great many other truths ? He that will ſay, children 
join theſe, general abſtract ſpeculations with their ſucx- 
ing bottles and their rattles, may, perhaps, with juſ- 
_ Lice, be thought to have more paſſion and zeal for his 
opinion, but les ſincerity and truth, than one of that 
age. 


Ava '% not in- | 


conſtant and ready aſſent, as ſoon as pro- 


mere general and abſtract ideas, and names ſtanding 


for them; yet they not being to be found in thoſe of 
tender years, who nevertheleſs know other things, they 
cannot pretend to univerſal aſſent of intelligent per- 
ſons, and ſo by no means can be ſuppoſed innate: It 

being impoſſible, That any truth which is innate (if 


& 26. T hough href 3 be ſeve- 
nate. | ral general propoſitions, that meet with 


_ ld to men grown up, who have attained the vſe of 


there were any ſuch) ſhould be unknown, at leaſt to 


any one who knows any thing elſe. Since, if they are 
innate truths, they mult be 1 innate thoughts; there be- 


ing nothing a truth in the mind, that it has never 


thought on. Whereby it is evident, if there be any 
I innate. 
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innate truths in the mind, they muſt neceſſarily be the firſt 
of any thought on; the firſt that appear mere: 5: 

F. 1 That the general maxims we 8 
are diſcourſing of, are not known to chi- No innate = 
dren, idiots, and a great part of mankind, pearleatt * 
we have already ſufficiently proved; ou is x" hp 
whereby it is evident, they have not an eienr 19 


cleareſt. 
univerſal aſſent, nor are general impreſ- 


ſions. But there is this farther argument in it againſt 0 


their being innate, That theſe characters, if they were 
native and original impreſſions, ſhould appear faireſt 


and cleareſt in thoſe perſons in whom yet we find no 


| footſteps of them: And it is, in my opinion, a ſtrong 
preſumption, that they are not innate; ſince they are 
leaſt known to thoſe, in whom, if they were innate, they 55 
muſt needs exert themſelves with moſt force and vi- 
gour. For children, idiots, ſavages, and illiterate peo- 
ple, being of all others the leaſt corrupted by cultom, | 
or borrowed opinions; learning and education having 
not caſt their native thoughts 1 into new moulds, nor, by 
ſuperinducing foreign and ſtudied doctrines, confound- 
ed thoſe fair characters nature had written there; one 
might reaſonably imagine, that in their minds theſe 
innate notions ſhould lie open fairly to every one's 
view, as it is certain the thoughts of children do. It 
might very well be expected, that theſe principles 
ſhould be perfectly known to naturals, which being 
ſtamped immediately on the ſoul (as theſe then ſup- 
| Poſe) can have no dependance on the conſtitutions or 
organs of the body, the only confeſſed difference be- 
tween them and others. One would think, according 
to theſe men's principles, that all theſe native beams 
of light (were there any ſuch) ſhould in thoſe, who 
have no reſerves, no arts of concealment, ſhine out 
in their full luſtre, and leave us in no more doubt of 
their being there, than we are of their love of pleaſure, 
and abhorrence of pain. But alas, amongſt children, 
idiots, ſavages, and the groſsly illiterate, what general 
max ims are to be found: ? what univerſal principles of 
Yo L, I. | D | | | knows 
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: knowledge? Their notions are few and narrow, bor- 


rowed only from thoſe objects they have had molt to 


do with, and which have made upon their ſenſes the 
frequenteſt and ſtrongeſt impreſſions. A child knows 
bis nurſe and his cradle, and by degrees the play-things 
of a little more advanced age: and a young ſavage 
has, perhaps, his head filled with love and hunting, ac. 
coreling to the faſhion of his tribe. But he that from 


a child untaught, or a wild inhabitant of the woods, 


will expect theſe abſtract maxims and reputed princi- 


les of ſciences, will, I fear, find himſelf miſtaken. 


Such kind of general propoſitions : are ſeldom mentioned | 
in the huts of Indians, much leſs are they to be found 
in the thoughts of children, or any impreſſions of them 
on the minds of natural. They are the language and 
buſineſs of the ſchools and academies of learned na- 
tions, accuſtomed to that ſort of converſation or learn- 


ing, where diſputes are frequent: theſe maxims be- 


ing ſuited to artificial argumentation, and uſeful for 
conviction ; but not much conducing to the diſcovery 


of truth, or advancement of knowledge. But of their 


ſmall uſe for the improvement of knowledge, I ſhall 7 
have occaſion to ſpeak more at large, I. 4. c. 7. 


"$728. 1 know not how abſurd this J 


Recapitulation may ſeem to the maſters of demonſtra- 


tion: and probably, it will hardly down with any 
body at firſt hearing. I muſt therefore beg a little 
truce with prejudice, and the forbearance of cen- 


ſure, till I have been heard out in the ſequel of this 
diſcourſe, - being! very willing to ſubmit to better judg— 
ments. And ſince 1 impartially ſearch after truth, I 


hall not be ſorry to be convinced that I have hee 
too fond of my own notions; which I confeſs we are 


all apt to be; when 8 and ſtudy have warmed 


our heads with them. 


Upon the whole matter, I cannot ſee any g ground to 


think theſe two ſpeculative maxims innate, ſince they 


are not univerſally aſſented to; and the aſſent they ſo 


generally find, is no other than what ſeveral . 


$ 1. FF thoſe ſpeculative maxims, where- 
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| tions, not allowed to be innate, equally part hats with. 
them; and ſince the aſſent that is given them, is pro- 


duced another way, and comes not from natural in- 
ſcription, as I doubt not but to make appear in the 
following diſcourſe. And if theſe firſt principles ff 


knowledge and ſcience are found not to be innate, no 


other ſpeculative maxims can (l ſuppoſe) with better 


"Ag FOE to be 1 
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No Innate Pradlical Principles. 


No moral eis 
of we diſcourſed in the forego- ciples ſo clear 


ing chapter, have not an actual univer- 4 ſo gene. 


- rally received 


Py aſſent from all mankind, as we there as the foremen- 


proved, it is much more viſible con- vioned ſpecula- 
tive maxims. 
cerning practical principles, that they 


come ſhort an univerſal reception: and I think it 
will be hard 0 inſtance any one moral rule which 


can pretend to ſo general and ready an aſſent as, 


What is, is; or to be ſo maniſeſt a truth as this, That 


#t 15 impoſ 2 for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. 
Whereby it is evident, that they are farther removed 
from a title to be innate ; and the doubt of their being 

native impreſſions on the mind, is ſtronger againſt 
theſe moral principles than the other. Not that it 
brings their truth at all in queſtion: they are equally 


true, though not equally evident. Thoſe ſpeculative 
maxims carry their own evidence with them: but mo- 
ral principles require reaſoning and diſcourſe, and ſome 
exerciſe of the mind, to diſcover the certainty of their 


truth. They lie not open as natural characters en- 


graven on the mind; which, if any ſuch were, they 


muſt needs be vildle by themſelves, and by their own _ 
light be certain and known to every body. But this 
is no derogation to their truth and certainty, no more 
chan it is to the truth or certainty of the three angles 
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of a triangle being equal to two right ones, becauſe _ 
it is not fo evident, as the whole 1s bigger than a part ; 


nor ſo apt to be aſſented to at firſt hearing. It may 


ſuffice, that theſe moral rules are capable of demon- 
ſtration; and therefore it is our own fault, if we come 
not to a certain knowledge of them. But the igno- 
rance wherein many men are of them, and the ſlowneſs 
of aſſent wherewith others receive them, are manifeſt 
proofs that they are not innate, and ſuch as offer them- 

ſelves to their view without ſearching. 
Faith and ju. F. 2. Whether there be any ſuch neal 

"tice not award principles, wherein all men do agree, I 
2 principles by appeal to any, who have been but mo- 
all men. 35 
- derxately converſant in the hiſtory of man- 
Find, and 1 abroad beyond the ſmoke of their 


own chimnies. Where is that practical truth, that is 


_ univerſally received without doubt or queſtion, as it 
muſt be, if innate? Juſtice, and keeping of contracts, 
is that which moſt men ſeem to agree in. This is a prin- 
ciple, which is thought to extend irſelf to the dens of 
thieves, and the confederacies of the greateſt villains; 
and they who have gone fartheſt towards the putting 
off of humanity itſelf, keep faith and rules of juſtice 
one with another. I grant that out-laws themſelves 
do this one amongſt another; but it is without receiv- 
ing theſe as the innate laws of nature. They practiſe 
them as rulegof convenience within their own com- 
munities: but it is impoſſible to conceive, that he em- 
| braces juſtice as a practical principle, who acts fairly 
with his fellow highwaymen, and at the ſame time 
plunders or kills the next honeſt man he meets with. 
Tuſtice and truth are the common ties of ſociety ; and 
therefore, even out- laws and robbers, who break with 
all the world beſides, muſt keep faith and rules of 
equity amongſt themſelves, or elſe they cannot hold 
together, But will any one ſay, That thoſe that live 
by fraud and rapine, have innate principles of truth 
and juſtice which they allow and aſſent to? 
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F. 3. Perhaps it will be urged, That * 
the tacit aſſent of their minds. agrees 10 mn men 


dohat their practice contradiffs, I anſwer, deny them in 


their practice 
Firſt, I have always thought the actions yet they 3 


of men the beſt interpreters of their | them in their 
thoughts. But ſince it is certain, that *oughts, an- 


| Ks, 
moſt men's practices, and ſome men's 


open profeſſions, have either queſtioned or denied 
theſe principles, it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh an uni- 
verſal conſent, (though we ſhould look for it only 
amongſt grown men) without which it is impoſ- 
ſible to conclude them innate. Secondly, It is very 
| ſtrange and unreaſonable, to ſuppoſe innate practical 
principles, that terminate only in contemplation. 
Practical principles derived from nature are there for 
operation, and muſt produce conformity of action, not 
barely ſpeculative aſſent to their truth, or elſe they are 
in vain diſtinguiſhed from ſpeculative maxims. Na- 
ture, I confeſs, has put into man a deſire of happineſs, 
and an averſion to miſery; theſe indeed are innate 
practical principles, which (as practical principles 
ought) do continue conſtantly to operate and influence 
all our actions without ceaſing: theſe may be obſerved 
in all perſons and all ages, ſteady and univerſal; but 
| theſe are inclinations of the appetite to good, not im- 
preſſions of truth on the underſtanding. I deny not, 
that there are natural tendencies imprinted on the 
| minds of men; and that, from the very firſt inſtances 
ol ſenſe and perception, there are ſome things that are 
_ grateful, and others unwelcome to them; ſome things 
that they incline to, and others that they fly: but this 
makes nothing for innate characters on the mind, 
which are to be the principles of knowledge, regulat- po 
ing our practice. Such natural impreſſions on the un- 
derſtanding are ſo far from being confirmed hereby, 
that this 1s an argument againſt them; ſince, if there 
were certain characters imprinted by nature on the un- 
derſtanding as the principles of knowledge, we could 
not but perceive them conſtantly operate in us, and 
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influence our knowledge, as we do thoſe others on the 


will and appetite; which never ceaſe to be the con- 
ſtant ſprings and motives of all our actions, to which 


we perpetually | feel them ſtrongly impelling us. 


Moral rules . 4. Another reaſon that makes me 
need a proof, doubt of any innate practical principles, 


ergo not in- is, That I think there cannot any one moral 


nate, rule be propoſed, whereof a man may not 


juſtly demand a reaſon + which would be perfectly ridi- - 


culous and abſurd, if they were innate, or ſo much as 


ſelf-evident; which every innate principle muſt needs 


be, and not need any proof to aſcertain its truth, nor 
want any reaſon to gain its approbation. He would 
be thought void of common ſenſe, who aſked on the 
one fide, or on the other ſide went to give, a reaſon, | 
hy it is impalſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to | 
De. It carries its own light and evidence with it, and 
needs no other proof: he that underſtands the terms, 
aſſents to it for its own ſake, or elſe nothing will ever 
be able to prevail with him to do it. But ſhould that 
moſt unſhaken rule of morality, and foundation of all 
ſocial virtue, That one ſhould do as he would be done 


unto, be propoſed to one who never heard it betore, 


but yet is of capacity to underſtand its meaning, might 
he not without any abſurdity aſk a reaſon why | And 
were not he that propoſed it bound to make out the 


truth and reaſonableneſs of it to him? Which plainly : 
ſhews it not to be innate; for if it were, it could nei- 


ther want nor receive any proof; but muſt needs (at 
leaſt, as ſoon as heard and underſtood) be received and 
: aſſented to, as an unqueſtionable truth, which a man 


can by no means doubt of. So that the truth of all 


theſe moral rules plainly depends upon ſome other an- 


tecedent to them, and from which they muſt be de- 
duced; which could not be, if either they were innate, 


or ſo much as ſelf-evident. 


e 5. . That men ſhould Nec5 Welk 
keeping com-  Compacts, is certainly a great and unde- 
5 . niable rule in morality. But yet, if a 


chriſtian, 


aun, ry IM 
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Seiten. who has the view of happineſs and mifery in 
another life, be aſked why a man muſt keep his word, 
he will give this as a reaſon; Becauſe God, who has 


the power of eternal life and death, requires it of us. 


But if an Hobbiſt be aſked why, he will anſwer, Be- 
cauſe the public requires it, and the Leviathan will 
puniſh you if you do not. And if one of the old 
Heathen philoſophers had boob aſked, he would have 


anſwered, Becauſe it was diſhoneſt, below the dignity 
of a man, and oppoſite to virtue, the higheſt perfection 
of human nature, to do otherwiſe. 


Y. 6. Hence naturally flows the great Virtue 8 
variety of opinions concerning moral ally approved, 


not becauſe 


rules, which are to be found among men, innate, but be- 
according to the different ſorts of happi- cauſe profit- 
__ neſs they have a proſpect of, or propoſe 5 5 
to themſelves: which could not be if practical prin- 

ciples were innate, and imprinted in our minds im 
mediately by the hand of God. I grant the ex- 
iſtence of God is ſo many ways manifeſt, and the 
obedience we owe him ſo congruous to the light of 
reaſon, that a great part of mankind give teſtimony to 
the law of nature; but yet I think it muſt be allowed, 
that ſeveral mor al rules may receive from mankind a 


{7 able, 


very general approbation, without either Knowing or 


admitting the true ground of morality; which can 
only be the will and law of a God, who ſees men in 


the dark, has in his hand rewards and puniſhments, 
and power enough to call to account the proudeſt of- 


fender. For God having, by an inſeparable connexion, 
joined virtue and publick happineſs together; and made 
the practice thereof neceſſary to the preſervation of 


ſociety, and viſibly beneficial to all with whom the 


virtuous man has to do; it is no wonder, that every 
one ſhould, not only allow, but recommend, and mag- 
nify thoſe rates to others, from whoſe obſeryance of 


them he is fure to reap advantage to himſelf. He 


way, out of intereſt, as well as conviction, cry up that 
for ſacred, which if once trampled on and R 


D4 be 
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he himſelf cannot be ſafe nor ſecure, This, though it 
takes nothing from the moral and eternal obligation 
- which theſe rules evidently have; yet it ſhews that the 


outward acknowledgment men pay to them in their 


words, proves not that they are innate principles: nay, 
it proves not ſo much, as that men aſſent to them in- 


wardly in their own minds, as the inviolable rules of 
their own practice; ſince we find that ſelf-intereſt, and 


the conveniencies of this life, make many men own an 
outward profeſſion and approbation of them, whoſe 
actions ſufficiently prove, that they very little conſider 
the Law-giver that preſcribed theſe rules, nor the hell 
he hag ordained for the puniſhment of thoſe that tranſ- 
Men's actions F. 7. For, if we will not in civility 
convince us, allow too much ſincerity to the profeſ- 


that the rule of | Ro ett 
virtue is not fions of moſt men, but think their actions 


their internal to be the interpreters of their thoughts, 
we ſhall find that they have no ſuch in- 


| ternal veneration for theſe rules, nor ſo full a per- 
ſuaſion of their certainty and obligation. The great 
principle of morality, To do @s one would be done to, 
is more commended than practiſed. But the breach 
of this rule cannot be a greater vice, than to teach 


others, That it is no moral rule, nor obligatory, would 


be thought madneſs, and contrary to that intereſt men 
ſacrifice to, when they break it themſelves. Perhaps 
conſcience will be urged as checking us for ſuch 

breaches, and ſo the internal obligation and eſtabliſh. 


hene, 88 
8 no . 8. To which I anſwer, That I doubt 


proof of any not, but without being written on their 
innate moral | 


hearts, many men may, by the ſame way 
1 80 that they come to the knowledge of other 
things, come to aſſent to ſeveral moral rules, and be 
convinced of their obligation. Others alſa may come 
to be of the ſame mind, from their education, com- 
pany, and cuſtoms of their country; which perſuaſian, 
bowever got, will ſerve to ſet conſcience on wort; which 
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is nothing elſe, but our own opinion or judgment of 


the moral rectitude or pravity of our own actions. 


And if conſcience be a proof of innate principles, con- 
traries may be innate principles; ſince ſome men, with 
the ſame bent of conſcience, proſecute what others 


avoid. 


8. 9. But I cannot ſee how any men inlangces r 


ſhould ever tranſgreſs thoſe moral rules, enormities 
with confidence and ſerenity, were they in- bractiſed with, 
nate, and ſtamped upon their minds. 
| View but an army at the ſacking of a town, and ſee 


out remorſe. 


what obſervation, or ſenſe of moral principles, or what 


touch of conſcience for all the outrages they do. Ro 
Beries, murders, rapes, are the ſports of men ſet at i= ?. 
berty from puniſhment and cenſure. Have there not 
been whole nations, and thoſe of the moſt civilized 
people, amongſt whom the expoſing their children, and 
leaving them in the fields to periſh by want or wild 
beaſts, has been the practice, as little condemned or 
ſcrupled as the begetting them? Do they not ſtill, in 
| ſome countries, put them into the ſame graves with 
their mothers, if they die in child-birth; or diſpatch 
them, if a pretended aſtrologer declares them to have 
unhappy ſtars? And are there not places, where, at a 


certain age, they kill, or expoſe their parents without 


any remorſe at all ? In a part of Aſia, the ſick, when 
their caſe comes to be thought deſperate, are carried 
out and laid on the earth, before they are dead; and 
left there, expoſed to wind and weather, to periih with- _ 
out aſſiſtance or pity (a). It is familiar 
among the Mingrelians, a people profeſ- 
ſing chriſtianity, to bury their children 4. p. 1g. 


(a) Gruber ab Wy 
Thevenot, part 


alive without ſcruple (5). There are (% Lambert 
places where they eat their own chil- 38. t 
dren (c). The Caribbees were wont to geld 05 Voſſius de” 


their children, on purpoſe to fat and eat — 3 Origine, Co. 


them (4). And Garcilaſſo de la Vega tells (4) P. Mart. 
us of a people in Peru, which were wont Pee. 1. 


to fat and eat the children they got on their female 


captives, 
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captives, whom they kept as concubines for tifat pur- 


pole ; and when they were paſt breeding, the mothers 2 


00 U 5 TT themſelves were killed too and eaten (e). 

: car, L. 1. e. is. The virtues, whereby the Toroupinambos 
believed they merited paradiſe, were re- 
venge, and eating abundance of their enemies. They 
have not ſo much as a name for God (7), 
1 Lery, c. d ] lo ls -- The 
10, 216, 241. and have no religion, no worſhip. e 
ſaints, who are canonized amongſt the 

rt, lead lives, which one cannot with modeſty re- 
late. A remarkable paſſage to this purpoſe out of the 
voyage of Baumgarten, which is a book not every day | 
to be met with, I ſhall ſet down at large in the lan- 
guage it is publiſhed in. 1b; (c. prope Belbes i 
 Aegypto) vidimus ſanctum unum Saracenicum inter are- 


narum cumulos, *ta ut ex utero matris prodiit, nudum e- = 


dentem. Mos eſt, ut didicimus, Mahometiſtis, 2 eos, quz 
amentes & fine ratione ſunt, pro ſanctis colant & vene- 
rentur. Inſuper & eos, qui cum diu vitam egerint inqui- 
naliſſimam, voluntariam demum pænitentiam & pauperta- 
tem, ſanctitate venerandos deputant. Ejuſmod!t vero genus 
 hominum libertatem quandam effrenem habent, domos quos 


volunt intrandi, edendi, bibendi, & quod majus eft, con- 


cumbendi; ex quo concubitu fi proles ſecuta fuerit, ſanta 
Juniliter habetur. His ergo hominibus dum vivunt, mag- 
nos exhibent honores; mortuis vero vel templa vel monu- 
 menta extruunt ampliſſima, eoſque contingere ac ſepelire 
maxime fortune ducunt loco. Audivimus hac ditta & 
 dicenda per interpretem à Mucrelo noſtro. Inſuper ſanftum 
 Ulum, quem eo loco vidimus, publicitus apprime commen- 
dari, eum eſſe hominem ſanctum, divinum ac integritate 
Præcipuum; eo quod, nec faminarum unquam eſſet, nec 
_ Puerorum, ſed tantummodo aſellarum concubitor atque mu- 
larum. Peregr. Baumgarten, I. 2. c. 1. p. 73. More 
of the ſame kind, concerning theſe precious ſaints a- 
mongſt the 7. ur ks, may be ſeen in Pietro della Valle, in 
his letter of the 25th of January, 1616. Where then 
are thoſe iunate princtpicy of juſtice, piety, gratitude, 
8 equity, chaſtity ? Or, =D is that univerſal — 
| that 
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that aſſures us there are ſuch inbred rules? Murders 
in duels, when faſhion has made them honourable, 
are committed without remorſe of conſcience : nay, 
in many places, innocence in this caſe is the greateſt 
ignominy. And if we look abroad, to take a view _ 
of men, as they are, we ſhall find, that they have re- 
morſe in one place, for doing or omitting that, which 
others, 1n another place, think they merit BY»: 
§. 10. He that will carefully peruſe Nen hae 
the hiſtory of mankind, and look abroad contrary prae- 
into the ſeveral tribes of men, and with tcl princi- 
indifferency ſurvey their actions, will be © re 8 
able to ſatisfy himſelf, that there is ſcarce that princi- 
ple of morality to be named, or rule of virtue to be 
thought on (thoſe only excepted that are abſolutely 
neceſſary to hold ſociety together, which commonly 


too are neglected betwixt diſtinct ſocieties) which is 


not, ſomewhere or other, ſlighted and condemned by 
the general faſhion of whole ſocieties of men, governed 


by practical opinions and rules of dag quite oppoꝰ * ” 


ſite to others. 
5. 11. Here, perhaps, it will be ob⸗ 


w hole nati⸗ 


1 jected, That it is no argument, that the ons reject ſe- 


rule is not known, becauſe it is broken. 1 hr — enn 
TU CS. oy 
grant the objection good, where men, 
though they tranſgreſs, yet diſown not the law; Where 
fear of ſhame, cenſure, or puniſhmenr, carries the mark 80 
of ſome awe it has upon them. But it is impoſſible to 
_ conceive, that a whole nation of men ſhould all pub. 
lickly reject and renounce, what every one of them, 
certainly and infallibly, knew to be a law: for ſo they 
muſt, who have it naturally imprinted on their minds. 
It is poſſible, men may ſometimes own rules of mo, alt= 
ty, which, in their private thoughts, they do not be- 
ſieve to be true, only to keep themſelves in reputation 
and eſteem amongſt thoſe, who are perſuaded of their 
obligation. But it is not to be imagined, that a whole 
ſociety of men ſhould publickly and profeſſedly difown, 
and caſt off a rule, which they could not, in their own 
8850 minds, 
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minds, bn be infallibly certain was a law; nor bei ig⸗ 
norant, that all men they ſhould have to do with, 
knew it to be ſuch: and therefore muſt every one of 
them apprehend from others, all the contempt and ab- 
horrence due to one, who profeſſes himſelf void of hu- 
manity; and one, who; confounding the known and na- 
tural meaſures of right and wrong, cannot but be 4ook- 
ed on as the profeſſed enemy of their peace and happi- 
neſs. Whatever practical principle is Innate, cannot 
but be known to every one to be juſt and good. It is 
therefore little leſs than a contradiction to ſppoſe, that 
whole nations of men ſhould, both in their profeſſions 
and practice, unanimouſly and univerſally give the lie 
to what, by the moſt invincible evidence, every one 
of them knew to be true, right, and good. This is 
enough to ſatisfy us, that no practical rule, which is 
any where univerſally, and with publick approbation 
or allowance, tranſgreſſed, can be ſuppoſed innate. 
But I have ſomething further to add, in anſwer to this 


\ 8 3 objection. 9 
Wh F. 12, The breaking of a rule, ſay you, is no ar- 
| : _- eument that it is unknown, I grant it: but the gene- 


I rally allowed breach of it any where, 1 ſay, is 4 proof 
that it is not innate. For. example: Let us take any 
160 of theſe rules, which being the moſt obvious deducti- 
ons of human reaſon, and "conformable to the natural 
inclination of the greateſt part of men, feweſt people 
have had the impudence to deny, or inconſideration 
to doubt of. If any can be thought to be naturally 
Imprinted, none, I think, can have a fairer pretence 
| to be innate than this; parents, preſerve and cheriſh 
3 your children, When therefore you ſay, That this is 
| an innate rule, what do you mean? Either, that it is 
wh an innate principle, which upon all occaſions excites 
„ and directs the actions of all men: or elſę, that it is a 
truth, which all men have imprinted on their minds, 
. and which therefore they know and aſſent to. But in 
gnmnieither of theſe ſenſes is it innate. Firſt, That it is 
WH not a principle which influences all men's 8 
8 What 
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| what I have proved by the examples before cited: nor 
need we ſeek ſo far as Mingrelia or Peru, to find in- 
| ſtances of ſuch as neglect, abule, nay, and deſtroy 
| their children; or look on it oniy as the more than bru- _ 
tality of ſome ſavage and barbarous nations, when we 
remember, that it was a familiar and uncondemned 
practice amongſt the Greeks and Romans, to expoſe, 
without pity or remorſe, their innocent infants. Se 


Mt condly, That it is an innate truth, known to all men, 

1s is alſo falſe. For, parents, preſerve your children, 1s ” 

at far from an innate truth, that it is no truth at all; it 

18 being a command, and not a propoſition, and ſo ok : 

ie capable of truth or falſhood. To make it capable of 

i& being aſſented to as true, it muſt be reduced to ſome 

is ſuch propoſition as this: Ut is the duty of parents to - 

18 preſerve their children, But what duty is, cannot be 

n underſtood without a law; nor a law be known, or 

e. ſuppoſed, without a law- maker, or without reward and 

is {MW puniſhment : ſo that it is impoſſible, that this, or any 
other practical principle ſhould be innate; i. e. be im- 

1 printed on the mind as a duty, without ſuppoſing the 

e- ideas of God, of law; of obligation, of puniſhment, of - 

of a life after this, innate. For that puniſhment follows 4 
ny not, in this life, the breach of this rule; and conſe- 
ti- quently, that it has not the force of a law in countries, | 

al where the generally allowed practice runs counter to 

le it, is in itſelf evident. But theſe ideas (which muſt f 

on be all of them innate, if any thing as a duty be ſo) are 

ly ſo far from being innate, that it is not every ſtudious 

ce or thinking man, much leſs every one that is born, in 


i/b whom they are to be found clear and diſtinct: and 
i that one of them, which of all others ſeems moſt likely 
to be innate, is not ſo, (I mean the idea of God) I 
think, in the next chapter, will appear very evident 
to any conſidering man. | ; 
Fi. 13. From what has been faid, I think we may 3 
ſafely conclude, That whatever practical rule is, in a 
Place, generally and with allowance broken, cannot be ſup- 
Peſed innate; it being impoſſible that men ſhould, . 
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without Home or fear, confidently and ſerenely break 
a rule, which they could not but evidently know, | 
that God had, ſet up, and would certainly puniſh the | 
breach of (which they muſt, if it were innate) to a de- 


gree, to make it a very ill bargain to the tranſgreſſor. 


Without ſuch a knowledge as this, a man can never 
be certain that any thing is his duty. Ignorance, or 
doubt of the law, hopes to eſcape the knowledge or 

power of the Law- maker, or the like, may make men N 
give way to a preſent appetite: but let any one ſee the 
fault, and the rod by 1 it, and with the tranſgreſſion, a a 
| fire ready to puniſh it; a pleaſure tempting, and the 
hand of the Almighty viſibly held up, and prepared 
to take vengeance, (for this muſt be the caſe, where 

any duty is imprinted on the mind) and then tell me, 
Whether it be poſſible for people, with ſuch a proſpect, 
ſuch a certain knowledge as this, wantonly, and with- 

out ſcruple, to offend againſt a law, which they carry 
about them in indelible characters, and that ſtares 
them in the face whilſt they are breaking it? Whether 
men, at the ſame time that they feel in themſelves the 
imprinted edits of an omnipotent Law-maker, can with 
aſſurance and gaiety ſlight and trample under foot his 
moſt ſacred injunctions? And laſtly, Whether it be 


poſſible, that whilſt a man thus openly bids defiance to 


this innate law and ſupreme Law-giver, all the by-ſtan- 
ders, yea, even the governors and rulers of the people, 
| Fol of the ſame ſenſe both of the law and Law- maker, 
ſhould ſilently connive, without teſtifying their diſlike, 
or laying the leaſt blame on it? Principles of actions 
indeed there are lodged in m̃en's appetites, but theſe 


are ſo far from being innate moral principles, that if 
they were left to their full ſwing, they would carry 


men to the overturning of all morality. Moral laws 
are ſet as a curb and reſtraint to theſe exorbitant deſires, 
which they cannot be but by rewards and puniſnments, 
that will over- balance the ſatisfaction any one ſhall 
Propoſe to himſelf in the breach of the law. If there- 
fore any thing be imprinted o on the minds of all men 
as 
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as a law, all men muſt have a certain and unavoidable 


will attend the breach of it. For, if men can be ig- 
norant or doubtful of what is innate, innate principles 
are inſiſted on, and urged to no purpoſe; truth and 
certainty (the things pretended) are not at all ſecured _ 
by them: but men are in the ſame uncertain, floating 


knowledge of unavoidable puniſhment, great enough 
to make the tranſgreſſion very uneligible, muſt accom- 
pany, an innate law; unleſs, with an innate law, they 
can ſuppoſe an innate goſpel too. I would not here be 
miſtaken, as if, becauſe I deny an innate law, I thought 
there were none but poſitive laws. There is a great 
deal of difference between an innate law, and a, law 
of nature; between ſomething imprinted on our minds 
in their very original, and ſomething that we being 
ignorant of, may attain to the knowledge of, by the 
uſe and due application of our natural faculties, And 
I think they equally forſake the truth, who, running 


1 | deny that there is a law knowable by the light of na- 


ture, i. e. without the help of poſitive revelation. 
in F. 14. The difference there is amongſt — 
de men in their practical principles, is ſo evi» Thoſe who 
95 dent, that, 1 think, I need ſay no more to nate practiea! 
1- [WW cvince, that it will be impoſſible to find Principles, tel! 
" NO 85 1 : . 6 nat-what-- 
£8 any innate moral rules by this mark of ge- hey we, - 
„ neral aſſent: and it is enough to make one 
© ſoſpect, that the ſuppoſition of ſuch innate principles 
> is but an opinion taken up At pleaſure; ſince thoſe. 
fe who talk ſo confidently of them, are ſo ſparing to tell 
if us which they are. This might with juſtice be ex- 
Ty pected from thoſe men who lay ſtreſs upon this opini- 
* on: and it gives occaſion to diſtruſt either their noõ-ẽ-Ü ]. 
es, I ledge or charity, who declaring, That God has im- 
Ot, printed on the minds of men the foundations of know- 
all ledge, and the rules of living, are yer ſo little favour- 
Tc able wp the information of their neighbours, or the 
aden DE 3 55 „ 
AS | | es 5 | 


* 


knowledge, that certain and unavoidable puniſhment 


eſtate with, as without them. An evident indubitable 


into Contrary extremes, either affirm an innate law, or 


> 
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quiet of mankind, as not to point out to them which 
they are, in the variety men are diſtracted with. But, 
in truth, were there any ſuch innate principles, there 
would be no need to teach them. Did men find ſuch 
innate propoiitions ſtamped on their minds, they would 
eaſily be able to diſtinguiſh them from other truths, 
that they afterwards learned, and deduced from them; 
and there would be nothing more eaſy, than to know 
what, and how many they were. There could be no 
more doubt about their number, than there is about 
the number of our fingers; and it is like then every 
{ſyſtem would be ready to give them us by tale. But 
ſince nobody, that I know, has ventured yet to give 
a catalogue of them, they cannot blame thoſe who 
doubt of theſe innate principles; ſince even they who 
require men to believe, that there are ſuch innate pro- 
poſitions, do not tell us what they are. It is eaſy to 
foreſee, that if different men of different ſects ſhould 
go about to give us a liſt of thoſe innate practical 
principles, they would ſet down only ſuch as ſuited 
their diſtinct hypotheſes, and were fit to ſupport the 
_ doctrines of their particular ſchools or churches: a 
plain evidence, that there are no ſuch innate truths. 
Nay, a great part of men are ſo far from finding any 
ſuch innate moral principles in themſelves, that by 
| denying freedom to mankind, and thereby making 
men no other than bare machines, they take away not 
only innate, but all moral rules whatſoever, and leave 
not a poſlibility to believe any ſuch, to thoſe who can- 
not conceive, how any thing can be capable of a law, 
that is not a free agent: and upon that ground, they 
muſt neceſſarily reject all principles of virtue, who 


cannot put morality and mechaniſm together ; which are 
not very eaſy to be reconciled, or made conſiſtent, 


Lord Her- §. 15. When I had writ this, being in- 


bert's innate formed that my Lord Herbert had, in his 


_ Principles ex- book 4e Veritate, aſſigned theſe innate prin- 


amined. ciples, I preſently conſulted him, hoping 


to find, in a man of ſo great parts, ſomething that 
e, e . might 


. 
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might fatialy me 1n this point, and put an end to my 
enquiry. In his chapter de Instinct Naturali, p. 72. 
edit. 1656, met with theſe ſix marks of his Netitie 
Communes : I. Prioritas. 2. Independentia. $; aer 


litas. 4. Certitude. 5. Neceſſitas, i. e. as he explains it, 
Jaciuns ad hominis conſervationem. 6. Modus conſorma- 
tionis, i. e. Aﬀſenſus nulld inter paſitd mord. And at the 
latter end of his little treatiſe, De Religione Laici, he 
fays this of thele innate principles: Adeo ut non uniuſ- 
cujuſvis religienis cenſinib ardtentur que ubique vigent ve- 
ritates. Sunt enim in ipſa mente clilus deſcripte, nul- 
liſg ue tradilionibus, five ſeriptis, five non fſeriptis, ob 
noxiæ, p. 3. And, Veritates noſtræ Catholice que tan- 
quam indubia Dei effata in foro interior deſcript.v. Thus 
having given the marks of the innate principles or 
common notions, and aſſerted their being imprinted 
on the minds of men by the hand of God, he proceeds 
to ſet them down; and they are theſe; 1. Eſſe aliguod 
ſupremum numen. 2. Numen illud coli debere, 3. Virtu- 


tem cum pietate conjunctam optiman efje rationem cults 


divini. 4. Reſip ifcendum efje peccatis. 5. Dari premium 


vel panam poſt banc vitam tramſactam. Though I al- 


low theſe to be clear truths, and ſuch as, 12 rightly 
explained, a rational creature can hardly avoid giving 
his aſſent to; yet I think he is far from Proving them 
innate impreſſions in foro interiors e For * 
muſt take leave to obſerve, 8 


Fi. 16. Firſt, That theſe five propoſitions are either 


not all, or more than all, thoſe common notions writ 


on our minds by the finger of God, if it were reaſon- 
able to believe any at all to be ſo written: ſince there 
are other propoſitions, which, even by his own rules, 
have as juſt a pretence to ſuch an original, and May be 


as well admitted for innate principles, as at lealt ſome 


of theſe five he enumerates, vi. Do as thou Wouldeſt 


be done unto; and perhaps, lome hundreds of others, 5 

when well conſidered. | 
Y. 17. Secondly, That all Th marks are not to be 

found in each of his live propoſitions, vix. his firſt, 
Vor. I. hs E | ſecond, 
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ſecond, and third marks agree perfectly to neither of 
them; and the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, and ſixth 


marks agree but il to his third, fourth, and fifth 
propoſitions. | For beſides that we are aſſured from 


hiſtory, of many men, nay, whole nations, who doubt 
or diſbelieve ſome or all of them; I cannot ſee ho-, 
the third, viz. That virtue joined with piety, is the beſs 
worſhip of God, can be an innate principle, when the 
name, or ſound, virtue, is ſo hard to be underſtood; 
liable to ſo mach uncertainty in its ſignification; and 
the thing it ſtands for, ſo much contended about, and 
difficult to be known. And therefore this cannot be 
but a very uncertain rule of human practice, and ſerve 
but very little to the conduct of our lives, and is 
therefore very unfit to be aſſigned as an innate ee 
Prineiple. 5 
F. 18. For let us ger this paces as to its 
meaning, (for it is the ſenſe, and not ſound, that is, 
and muſt be the principle or common notion) VIZ. 


virtue is the beſt worſhip of God; i. e. is moſt accept- 


able ro him; which if virtue be taken, as moſt com- 
monly it is, far thoſe actions, which, according to the 


different opinions of ſeveral countries, are accounted 


laudable, will be a propoſition fo far from being cer- 
tain, that it will not be true. If virtue be taken for 
actions conformable to God's will, or to the rule pre- 
ſcribed by God, which is the true and only meaſure 
of virtue, when virtue is uſed to ſignify what is in its 
own nature right and good; then this propoſition, 
_ That virtue is the beſt worſhip of God, will be moſt true 
and certain, but of very little uſe in human life: ſince 
it will amount to no more but this, viz, That God is 
| pleaſed with the doing of what he commandss which a 
man may certainly know to be true, without knowing 


what it is that God doth command; and ſo be as far 


from any rule or principle of his actions, as he was 
before. And I think very few will take a propoſition, 
which amounts to no more than this, viz. That God 


is pleaſed with the doing of what he himſelf — 
6 | or 
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for an innate moral principle writ on the minds of all 


men, (however true and certain it may be) ſince it 


teaches ſo little, Whoſoever does ſo, will have reaſon 


to think hundreds of propoſitions, innate. principles; 


fince there are many, which have as good a title as 


this, to be received for ſuch, which nobody yer ever 
put into that rank of innate principles. 


F. 19. Nor is the fourth propoſition (viz. Men FE 


repent 75 their fins) much more inſtructive, till what 
thoſe actions are, that are meant by ſins, be ſet down. 


For the word peccata, or fins, being put, as it uſually is, 
to ſignify in general ill actions, that will draw puniſh- 


ment upon che doers, what great principle of morality 


can that be, to tell us we ſhould be ſorry, and ceaſe to 


do that which will bring miſchief upon us, without 
knowing what thoſe particular actions are, that will do 


ſo? Indeed, this is a very true propoſition, and fit to 


be inculcated on, and received by thoſe, who are ſup- 
: poſed to have been taught, what actions in all kinds 
are ſins; but neither this, nor the former, can be ima- 


gined to be innate principles, nor to be of any uſe, if 


they were innate, unleſs the particular meaſures and 
bounds of all virtues and vices, were engraven in men's 
minds, and were innate principles alſo ; which, I 
think, 1s very much to be doubted. And therefore; 5 
imagine, it will ſcarce ſeem poſſible, that God ſhould 
engrave principles in men's ds. in words of un- 
certain ſignification, ſuch as virtues and fins, which, 
amongſt different men, ſtand for different things: nay, 
it cannot be ſuppoſed to be in words at all; which, 


being in moſt of theſe principles very g general names, 


cannot be underſtood, but by knowing the particulars 
comprehended under them. And in the practical 1n- 


ſtances, the meaſures muſt be taken from the know- 
ledge of the actions themſelves, and the rules of them, 
abſtracted from words, and antecedent to the Know- 
ledge of names; which rules a man muſt know, what 


language ſoever he chance to learn, whether Eng lijh 
or Japan, or if he ſhould learn no language at Vall, 
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or never ſhould underſtand the uſe of words, as hap- 
pens in the caſe of dumb and deaf men. When it 
| ſhall be made out, that men ignorant of words, or 
untaught by the laws and cuſtoms of their country, 
know that i it is part of the worſhip of God, not to kill 
| another man; not to know more women than one; 
| not to procure abortion; not to expoſe their children; 
not to take from another what is his, though we want 
[itt ourſelves, but, on the contrary, relieve and ſupply 
his wants; and whenever we have done the contrary, 
we ought to repent, be ſorry, and reſolve to do ſo no 
more: when, I ſay, all men ſhall be proved actually 
to know and allow all theſe and a thouſand other ſuch 
rules, all which come under theſe two general words 
| made uſe of above, viz. Virtutes & peccata, virtues and 
| fus, there will be no more reaſon for admtting theſe 
and the like, for common notions and practical prin- 
ciples; yet, after all, univerſal conſent (were there 
any in moral principles) to truths, the knowledge 
whereof may be attained otherwiſe, would ſcarce prove 
them to be innate; which is all I contend for. 
5, lo S8. 20. Nor will it be of much moment 
Principles may here to offer that very ready, but not very 
pies won material anſwer, (viz.) That the innate. 
principles of morality, may, by education 
and cuftom, and the general opinion of thoſe amongſt 
whom we converſe, be darkened, and at laft guite worn 
out of the minds of men. Which affertion of theirs, 
if true, quite rakes away the argument of univerſal 
conſent, by which this opinion of innate principles 
18 endeavoured to be proved: unleſs thoſe men will 
think it reaſonable, that their private perſuaſions, or 
that of their party, ſhould paſs for univerſal conſent: 
a thing not unſrequently done, when men, preſuming 
themſelves to be the only maſters of right reafon, 
caſt by the votes and opinions of the reſt of mankind, 
as not worthy the reckoning. And then their argu- 
ment ſtands thus: the principles which all mankind 
allow for true, are innate ; thoſe that men of right 
reaſon 
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reaſon ie are the principles allowed by all man- 
kind; we, and thoſe of our mind, are men of reaſon; 
15 therefore we agreeing, our principles are innate ; which 
is a very pretty way of arguing, and a ſhort cut to in- 
fallibility. For otherwiſe it "will be very hard to un- 
derſtand, how there be ſome principles, which all men 
do acknowledge and agree in; and yet there are none 


of thoſe principles, which are not by depraved cuſtcin, 


and ill education blotted out of the minds of many men: 
which is to ſay, That all men admit, but yet many 
men do deny, and diſſent from them. And indeed 
dhe ſuppoſition of ſuch firſt principles, will ſerve us to 
very little purpoſe; and we ſhall be as much at a loſs _ 
= with, as without them, if they may, by any human _ 
= power, ſuch as is the will of our teachers, or opinions 
ok our companions, be altered or loſt in us: and not- 
withſtanding all this boaſt of firſt principles and in- 
nate light, we ſhall be as much in the dark and un- 


certainty, as if there were no ſuch thing at all: it be- 


ing all one, to have no rule, and one has Will warp 
any way, or amongſt various and contrary rules, not: 
to know which is the right. But concerning innate _ 


principles, I deſire theſe men to ſay, whether they can, 


or cannot, by education and cuſtom, be blurred and 
blotted out: 3 they cannot, we Ry find them in all 
mankind alike, and they mult be clear in every body: 
and if they may ſuffer variation from adventitious no- 


tions, we mutt then find them cleareſt and moſt per- 
ſpicuous neareſt the fountain, in children and 1llite- 
rate people, who have received leaſt impreſſion from 
foreign opinions. Let them take which fide they 


pleaſe, they will certainly find it inconſiſtent with vi- 


ſible matter of fact, and daily obſervation. 
§. 21. Jeaſily grant, that there are great 


numbers of opinions, which, by men of Contrary 


rinciples 1 b_ 


different countries, educations and tem- the world. 
pers, are received and embraced as firſt and 


unqueſtionable principles; many whereaf, both for their 
abſurdity, as well as oppoſition one to another, if 7s 
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impoſſ ble ſhould be true. But yet all thoſe propoſiti. 


ons, how remote ſoever from reaſon, are ſo ſacred 
ſomewhere or other, that men even of good under- 


ſtanding in other matters, will ſooner part with their 
lives, and whatever is deareſt to them, than ſuffer 
themſelves to Lab or others to queſtion, the truth 


of them. 9 
3 1 22. This, beter ſtrange it may 
commonly ſeem, is that which every day's experience 


confirms; and will nor, perhaps, appear 
ſo wonderful, if we conſider the ways and 


Reps by which it is brought about; and how really it 
may come to pats, that dofri ines, that have been de- 
rived from no better original, than the ſuperſtition of 

a a nurſe, or the authority of an old woman, may, by 
length of time, and conſent of neighbours, grow 1% 
zo the dignc!y of principles in religion or morality. For 
ſuch, who are careful (as they call it) to principle 
15 children wel}, (and few there be who have not a ſet of 

thoſe principles for them, which they believe in) in— 
ſtil imo the unwary, and, as yet, unprejudiced un 
derſtanding, (for white paper receives any characters) 
thoſe doctrines they would have them retain and pro- 
| fels, Theſe being taught them as ſoon as they have 
any apprehenſion ; ; and ſtill as they grow up, con- 

_ firmed to them, either by the open profeſſion, or tacit. 
_ conſent, of all they have to do with; or at leaſt by 
thoſe, of whoſe wiſdom, knowledge, and piety, they 


have an opinion, who never ſuffer thoſe propoſitions. 


to be otherwiſe mentioned, but as the baſis and foun- 
dation, on which they build their religion or manners, 
come, by theſe means, to have the reputation of un- 
queſtionable, ſelf-evident, and innate truths. 


FSi. 23. To which we may add, That when men, fo 
inſtructed, are grown up, and reflect on their own 
minds, they cannot find any thing more antient there, 


than thoſe opinions which were taught them before 


their memory began to keep a regiſter of their actions, 


or date the time when any new thing appeared to 


them; 
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them; and therefore make no ſcruple to conclude, 


That thoſe propoſitions, of whoſe knowledge they can find 
in themſelves no original, Were certainly the impreſs of 


God and nature upon their minds; and not taught them 
by any one elſe. Theſe they entertain and ſuͤbmit to, 
as many do to their parents, with veneration; not be- 


cauſe it is natural; nor do children do! it, where they ; 


are not ſo taught; but becauſe, having been always ſo 


educated, and having no remembrance of the Begin 


ning of chis reſpect, they think it is natural. 


& 24. This will appear very likely, and almoſt. un- 


avoidable to come to paſs, if we conſider the nature 
of mankind, and the conſticution of human affairs; 
wherein moſt men cannot live, without employing their 
time in the daily labours of their callings; nor be at quiet 
in their minds, without ſome foundation or principles to 
reſt their thoughts on. There is ſcarce any one fo float- 
ing and ſuperficial in his underſtanding, who hath not 
ſome reverenced propoſitions, which are to him the 
principles on which he bottoms his reaſonings; and by | 
which he judgeth of truth and falſhood, right and 
wrong; which ſome wanting {kill and leiſure, and 
others the inclination, and ſome being taught, that 
they ought not to examine; there are few to be found, - 


Who are not expoled by 1 4 ignorance, lazineſs, ws 


; cation, or precipitancy, to take them upon truſt. 


F. 25. This is evidently the caſe of all children and 


young folk; and cuſtem, a greater power than nature, 
ſeldom failing to make them worſhip for divine, what 


ſhe hath AAR ef them to bow their minds, and ſubmit 


their underſtandings to, it is no wonder, that grown 
men, either per plexed in the neceſlary affairs of life, 
or hot in the purſuit of pleaſures, ſhoutd nor ſeriouſly 


fir down to examine their own tenets ; eſpecially when 
one of their principles is, That principles ought not 


to be queſtioned. And had men leiſure, parts, and 
will, who js there almoſt, that dare ſhake the founda- 


tions of all his paſt thoughts and actions, and endure 


10 bring upon himſelf cha ſhame of having been a long 


EA ey time 
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time wholly in miſtake and error? Who is there hardy 
enough to contend with the reproach, which is every 
vhere prepared for thoſe who dare venture to oy: 
from the received opinions of their country or party ? | 
And where is the man to be found, that can patiently | 
Prepare himſelf to bear the name of whimſical, ſcepti- 
cal, or atheiſt, which he is ſure to meet with, who. 
: does ! in the lealt ſcruple any of the common opinions? 
And he will be much more afraid to queſtion thoſe | 
. principles, when he ſhall think them, as moſt men 
do, the ſtandards ſet up by God in his mind, to be 
the rule and touchſtone of all other opinions. And 
vhat can hinder him from thinking them ſacred, when 
he finds them the earlieſt of all his own thoughts, and 5 
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the moit reverenced by Others? | 
&. 26. It is eaſy to imagine, how by Sek means it 


comes to pais, that men worſhi ip the idols that have 
been {et up in their minds; grow fond of the notions. 
they have been long acquainted with there; and ſtamp 
the characters of divinity upon a/d lities and errors, be- 
come 7ealous votarics to bulls and monkies ; ; and con- 


tend too, ſight, and die in defence of their opinions. 


Dum 22 credit habendos efſe Deos, quos ipſe colit; For 


fince” the 1eaſoning facultics of the ſoul, which are al- 


molt conſtantly, though not always Warily nor wiſely 
employed, would not know how to move, for want of 
a 6 and footing, in moſt men; who, through 
| lazineſs or avocation, do not, or for want of time, or 
true helps, or for other cauſes, cannot penetrate into 


the principles of knowledge, and trace truth to 1ts 


fountain and original; it is "parneal for them, and al- 
moſt unavoidabl e, to take up with ſome borrowed 


principles, which being reputed and prefumed to be 
the evident proofs of other things, are thought not to 


necd any other proof themſelves. Whoever ſhall re- 
ceive any of theſe into his mind, and entertain them 

there, with the reverence uſually paid to principles, 
never venturing to examine them, but accuſtoming 
| himſelf to believe them, becauſe they are to be be- 


lieved, 


a a ad 


the variety of oppoſite principles held, and OS. 
contended for, by all forts and degrees of men. And 
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lieved, may take up from his education, and the fa- 


ſhions of his country, any abſurdity for innate princi- 


les; and by long poring on the lame object, ſo dim 
bis ſight, as to take monſters lodged in his own brain, 


for the images of the Deity, and the workmanſhip of © 


his hands. ; 
§. 27. By this por how many chere 


are who arrive at principles, which they Principles 


muſt be e R- 


believe innate, may be eaſily obſerved in mined, 


he that ſhall deny this to be the method, wherein moſt 


men proceed to the aſſurance they have of the truth 


and evidence of their principles, will, perhaps, find 
it a hard matter, any other way to account for the con- 
trary tenets, which are firmly believed, confidently 
aſſerted, and which great numbers are ready at any 


time to ſeal with their blood. And indeed, if it be 


the privilege of innate principles, to be received upon 
their own authority, without examination, I know not 


what may not be believed, or how any one's principles 


can be queſtioned. If they may, and ought to be ex- 
amined, and tried; I defire to know how firlt and in- 

nate principles can be tried; or at leaſt it is reaſonable 
to demand the marks ad characters, whereby the 
genuine innate principles may be diſtinguiſhed from 


others; that ſo, amidſt the great variety of pretenders, 
| 1 may be kept from miſtakes, i in ſo material a point as 
this. When this is done, I ſhall be ready to embrace 


ſuch welcome and uleful propoſitions ; and till then I 


may with modeſty doubt, fince I fear univerſal con- 


ſent, which is the only one produced, will ſcarce 
prove a ſufficient mark to direct my choice, and aſſure 
me of any innate principles. From what has been 
ſaid, I think it paſt doubt, that there are no practical 


principles wherein all men agree ; and therefore none 
innate, : 


FP 
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8 Other Conſe nen concerning Innate Principles, both 


Speculative and Practical. 


5 Principles 8 I. AD thoſe, who would perſuade. 


not innate, 


n e 1 vs that there are innate prin- 
| igeas be in- ciples, not taken them together in groſs; 


nate. but conſidered, ſeparately, the parts out 


of which thoſe propoſitions are made; they would not, 


perhaps, have been ſo forward to believe they were in- 


nate: ſince if the ideas, which made up thoſe truths, 
were not, it was impoſſible, that the propoſitions, made 
up of them, ſhould be innate, or our knowledge f 
"om be born with us. For if the dea be not innate, 
there was a time when the mind was without thoſe | 
principles; and then, they will not be innate, but be 


derived from ſome other original. For, where the 


ideas themſelves are not, there can he no knowledge, no 


2 ſſent, no mental or verbal propoſitions about them. 


Ideas, eſpeci- F. 2. If we will attentively conſider 
alh thole be- newborn children, we ſhall have little 


longing to 


Principles, not reaſon to think, that they bring many ideas 
born with into the world with them. For, bating, 


children. perhaps, ſome faint ideas of hunger, and 


thirſt, and warmth, and ſome pains, which they may 
have felt! in the womb, there is not the leaſt appear- 
ance of any ſettled ideas at all in them; eſpecially of 
ideas, anſwering the terms which make up thoſe univerſal 


propoſitions, that are eſteemed innate principles. One 
may perceive how, by degrees, afterwards ideas come 


into their minds; and that they get no more, nor no 


other, than what experience, and the obſervation of 
things, that come in their way, furniſh them with; 
which might be enough to ſatisfy us, that ney are not 
original characters, ſtamped on the mind. 

FS. 3. Jt is impolſible for the ſame thing to be, and not 
6 be, is certainly (if there be any ſuch) an innate prip- 
ciple, But can any one think, or will any one ſay, that 


impoſſibility 


No Innate Principles. „„ 


inpaſſ bility and identity are two innate ideas ? Are they 
ſuch as all mankind have, and bring into the world 
with them? And are thoſe that are the firſt in chil- 
dren, and antecedent to all acquired ones? If they are: 
innate, they muſt needs be ſo. Hath a child an idea 
of impoſſibility and identity, before it has of white or 
Lack, fweet or bitter ? And is it from the knowledge 
of this principle, that it concludes, that wormwood 
2 rubbed on the nipple hath not the ſame taſte that it 
uſed to receive from thence? Ts it the actual know- 
3 ledge of Impoſſibile eft idem eſe, non eſſe, that makes 
a fad diſtinguiſh between 1ts mother and a ſtranger; 
or that makes it fond of the one, and fly the other? Or 
does the mind regulate itſelf, and its aſſent, by ideas 
that it never had: > Or the underſtanding draw conclu- 
ſions from principles, which it never yet knew or un- 
derſtood? The names impoſſibility and identity, ſtand for 
two ideas, fo far from being innate, or born with us, 
that I think it requires great care and attention to form 
them right in our underſtandings. They are ſo far 
from being brought into the world with us, ſo remote 
from the thoughts of infancy and childhood, that I be- 
lieve, upon examination, it will be found, that many 
/ grown men want them. e 
FS. +. If zdentity(to inſtance in that alone) Identity, an 
be a native impreſſion; and conſequently idea not in- 
ſo clear and obvious to us, that we muſt e. 
needs know it even from our cradles; I would gladly 
be reſolyed, by one of ſeven, or ſeventy vears- old, 
Whether a man, being a creature conſiſting of ſoul wad 
body, be the ſame man when his body is changed? 
Whether Euphorbus and Pythagoras, having had the 
ſame ſoul, were the ſame man, though they lived ſeve- 
ral ages aſunder ? Nay, Whether the cock too, which 
had the ſame ſou], were not the ſame with both of 
them? Whereby, perhaps, it will appear, that our idea 
of ſameneſs is not ſo ſettled and clear, as to deſerve to 
be thought innate in us. For if thoſe innate ideas are 
not ſo clear and diſtinct, ſo as to be univerſally — 
; an 


Aa 
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and naturally agreed on, they cannot be ſubjects of 
univerſal and undoubted truths; but will be the un- 
avoidable occaſion of perpetual uncertainty. * For, I 
| ſuppoſe, every one's idea of identity will not be the 
ſame that Pythagoras and thouſands others of his fol- 
lowers have: and which then ſhall be the true? which 
_ innate? Or are there two different ideas of dentiiy, 
both innate? =: 
8. 5. Nor let any one think, that the queſtions 1 
have here propoſed about the identity of man, are bare, 
empty ſpeculations; which, if they were, would be 

enough to ſnew, that there was in the underſtandings 

of men 10 innate idea of identity. He that ſhall, with 

a little attention, reflect on the reſurrection, and con- 
ſider, that divine juſtice ſhall bring to judgment, at 
the laſt day, the very ſame perſons, t to be happy or mi- 
ſerable in the other, who did well or ill in this life, 
will find it, perhaps, not eaſy to reſolve with himſelf, 
what makes the fame man, or wherein identity conſiſts; 
and will not be forward to think he, and every one, 
even children themſelves, have naturally a clear idea. 


of it. 


Whole 3 §. 6. Let us examine that priaciple of 
part pot in- mathematicks, viz. That the whole is bigger 
than a part. This, I take i it, is reckoned: 


nate ideas. 


amongſt innate principles. I am ſure it has as good a 


title as any to be thought ſo; which yet nobody can 
think it to be, when he confiders the ideas it compre- 
hends in it, whole and part, are perfectly relative; but 

the poſitive ideas, to which they properly and imme 
diately belong, are extenſion and number, of which 


alone, whole and part are relations, So that if whole 
and part are innate ideas, extenſion and number mult be 


ſo too; it being impoſſible to have an idea of a relation, 
without having eny at all of the thing to which 1t be- 
longs, and in which it is founded. Now, whether the 
minds of men have naturally imprinted on them the 


7deas of extenſion and number, I leave to be conſidered 


5 by thoſe, who arc the patrons of! innate principles. 
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That God is to be worſhipped, is, 


without doubt, as great a truth as any can 


Gr 


Idea of Work 


ſhip, not in- 


| ee, Nate. 
enter 1nto the mind of man, and deſerves *©* 


the firſt place amongſt all practical principles. 


of God and werſpip are innate. 


del Techo, in Heri ex Paraquaria, de Caai- 


quod Deum & hominis animam ſignificet, 489. 


But yet 
it can by no means be thought innate, unleſs the ideas 
That the idea the term 
worſhip ſtands for, is not in the underſtan ling of chil- 
dren, and a character ſtamped on the mind in its firſt 


original, T.rhink, will be eaſily granted by any one, 
that conſiders how few there be amongſt grown men, 
who have a clear and diſtinct notion "of 1 A. . 
ſuppoſe, there cannot be any thing more ridicu! ous, 
than to ſay, that children have this practical principle 
innate, That God is to be worſhipped ; 
know not what that worſhip of God is, which | 1s their 


duty. Bur to paſs by this. 


And, 
and yet, that they 


&. 8. If any idea can be imagined 7 [N= 


Idea of God 
nate, the idea of God may, of all others, geg ee 


not innate. 
for many reaſons, be thought ſo; ſince it 


is hard to conceive, how there fould be innate moral 


principles without an innate idea of a Deity, Without 
a notion of a law-maker, it is impoſſible to have a no- 
tion of a law, and an obligation to obſerve it. Beſides 


the atheiſts raken notice "of amongſt the ancients, and 


left branded upon the records of hiſtory, hath not na- 


vigation diſcovered, in theſe later ages, can nations 
at the b 


Boranday (c), and the Caridbee iſlands, Se. 


ay of Soldaniad 'a), in Braſil (b), I : oy Mira. 
| | 2  Thevenot, p. 2. 
amongſt whom there was to be found no (5) 7. de Le- 


| notion of a God, no religion? Nicholaus 7 $0: 


5 (c) MAartiniere 


guarum converſione, has theſe words (4), 


2 3 
Reperi, eam gentem nullum nomen habere, . 
Oding ton 


666 


nulla facra hebet, nulla idola. 


proveme nts of arts and ſciences. But there 
0 


without the 


Theſe are. (a) Relatio 
inſtances of nations where uncultivated 
nature has been left to itſelf, 
help of letters and diſcipline, and the im- 


triplex de re- 
bus Indicis 
Caatguarum | 


7&6 
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are 
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are others to be found, who have enjoyed theſe in 
very great meaſure, who yet, for want of a due 8 
cation of their thoughts this way, want the ide and 
| knowledge of God. It will, I doubt not, be a ſurprize 
to others, as it was to me, to find the Siamites of this 
number. But for this, let them conſult the King of 


(e) La Loubere 
du Royaume de 
Siam, I. 1. c. ſelves (J). And if we will not believe Lo 


1. c. 20. F.,4q. convince us, that the ſect of the lilerati, 


vol. I. and Hiſtoria cultus Sinenfium. | And perhaps, if 
DE. ſhould with attention mind the lives and diſcourſes 


ſon to fear, that many, in more civilized countries, | 
have no very ftrong and clear impreſſions of a Deity I 
upon their minds; and that the complaints of atheiſm, 
made from the pulpit, are not without reaſon. And 
though only ſome profligate wretches own it too bare- 
facedly now, yet perhaps we ſhould hear more than we 
do of it from others, did not the fear of the ma 
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5 their athei ſm, as their lives do (2). 
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France's late envoy thither (e), who gives 
no better account of the Chineſe chem- H 


9. F 15. G. T.gubere, the miſſionaries of China, even the 


20. F. 22, &c, 
22. * 6. _ eſuits themſelves, the great encomiaſts of : 
G Ib. Tom. che Chineſe, do all to a man agree. and will | 


Sc. 23. | 
or learned, keeping to the old religion of 


China, and the ruling party there, are all of them 
atheiſts. [Vid. Novarette, | in the collection of voyages, 


"vs a as SR. - 


of people not ſo far off, we ſhould have too much rea- 
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ſword, or their neighbour's cenſure, tie up the people's 
tongues; which, were the apprehenſions of puniſh- 
ment or ſhame taken away, would as openly Mn 


8.9. 


630 On this inafoning of the authar againſt | innate Ihe, great 
Linda hath been laid; becauſe it ſeems to invalidate an argument 
commonly uſed to prove the being of a God, vi. univerſal con- 

/ent : To which our author + anſwers, I think tha? 

+ln his third he univerſal conſent of mankind, as to the being of a 
letter to the Gad, amounts to thus much, That the vaſtly greater ma- 
biſhop of Wore Jjority of mankind have in all ages of the world afually 
& er P. 147» Believed a God; that the majority of the remaining part 
. have noi actually diſbelie ved it; and conſequently rh. 
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8. 9. But had all mankind, every where, a notion of : 
a God, (whereof yet hiſtory tells us the contrary) it 


it would ot from thence tollow, that the idea of him 


was innate. For, though no nation were to be found 
without a name, and ſome few dark notions of him; 
yet that would not prove them to be natural impreſ- 
ſions on the mind, no more than the names of fire, or 
the ſun, heat or number, do prove the ideas they ſtand 


for to be innate; becauſe the names of thoſe things, 
and the ideas of them, are fo univerſally received and 
known amonglt. mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is 


the | 


ods bows cel deer he le; of a 2 3 rely "I we / very > 


few. So that comparing thoſe that have actually diſbelieved, ich 


thoſe who have actually believed a God, their number is ſo incon- 
ſiderable, that in reſpect of this incomparably greater majority, of 
thoſe who have owned the belief of a God, it may ſaid to be the 


univerſal conſent of mankind. 


This is all the wniwver/al conſent which truth of matter of fact wiil 
allow ; and therefore all that can be made uſe of to prove a God. 
But if any one would extend it farther, and ſpeak deceitfully for 
God; if this univerſality ſhould be urged in a ſtrict ſenſe, not for 
much the majority, but for a general con/ent of every one, even to 
a man, in all ages and countries; this would make it either no ar- 


gument, or a perfectly uſeleſs and unneceſſary one. F or if any one 


deny a God, ſuch a perfe& univerſality of conſent is deilroyed ; 
and if nobody does deny a God, what need of mA: to con- 
vince atheifts ? 


would crave leave to aſk your lordſhip, Were there ever in the 


world any atheifts or no? If there were not, what need is there of 


raiſing a queſtion about the being of a God, when nobody queſtions 
it? What need of proviſional arguments againſt a fault, from 
which mankind are ſo wholly free, and which, by an «aniver/a! un- 
ſent, they may be preſumed to be ſecure from? If you ſay, (as I 
doubt not but you will) that there have been ar heit in the world, 


then your lordſhip's uh ver, conſent reduces itſelf to only a great 


majority; and then make that majority as great as you will, what 
J have ſald in the place quoted by your lordſhip, leaves it in its 
full force; and I have not ſaid one word that does in the leaſt 7z-_ 
validate this argument for a God. The argumentI was upon there, 
was to ſhew, that the 7dea of God was not innate; and to my pur- 
poſe it was ſufficient, if there were but a leſs number found in the 
world, who had no gde of God, than your lordſhip will allow there 
have been of profeſſed atheiſts; for whatſoever 1s innate, muft be 


univerſal in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. One exception is a ſufficient proof 


againſt it. So that all that I laid, and which was quite to another 
A 
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the want of ſuch a name, or the abſence of ſuch a do- 
tion out of men's minds, any argument againſt the 
being of a God, any more than it would be a proof 
that there was no loadſtone in the world, becauſe a 
great part of mankind had neither a notion of any ſuch 
thing, nor a name for it; or be any ſhew of argument 
to prove, that there are no diſtinct and various Tpecies 


of angels, or intelligent beings above us, becauſe we 


have no ideas of ſuch diſtinct ſpecies, or names for 
them: for men being furniſhed with words, by the 


DO 


common language of their own countries, can ſcarce 
5 avoid 
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porpeſe; did not at tall nd, nor can "be Made uſe of, to e e 

the argument for a Deity, grounded on ſuch an univerſal conſent, as 
your lordſhip, and all that build on it, muſt own ; which is only 
a very diſproportioned majority: ſuch an aniver/al conſent my ar- 
gument there neither affirms nor requires to be leſs than you will 
be pleaſed to allow it. Your lordſhip, therefore might, without 


any prejudice to thoſe declarations of good- will and favour you 


have for the author of the Efay of Human Underflanding, have ſ pared 


the mentioning his quoting authors that are in print, for matters of 


fact to quite another purpoſe, as going about to invalidate the ar 


ment for a Deity, from the univerſal conſent of mankind ; ſince lie 
leaves that wniver/al conſent as entire and as large as you yourſelf 
do, or can own, or ſuppoſe it. But here I have no reaſon to be ferry 


that your lordſhip has given me this occaſion for the vindication of this 


paſſage of my beok ; if there ſhould be any one beſides your lordſhip, 


who ſhould ſo far miſtake it, as to think it in the leaſt izvalidates 
the argument for a God, from the univerſal conſent of mankind. . 
But becauſe you queſtion the credibility of thoſe authors I have 


quoted, which you ſay were very ill choſen; 1 will crave leave to 
ſay, That he whom I relied on for his teſtimony concerning the 


 Hottentots of Soldania, was no leſs a man than an ambaſſador from 
the king of England to the Great Mogul : of whoſe relation, Mon- 


feur Thewverot, no ill judge in the caſe, had fo great an efteem, that 
he was at the pains to tranſlate into French, and publiſh it in his 


(which is counted no injudicious) collection of travels. But to in- 


tercede with your lordſhip, for a little more favourable allowance 
of credit to Sir Thomas Ree's relation; Coore, an inhabitant of the 
; country, who could ſpeak Eugliſh, a{ſured Mr. Terry“, 
2 * That 1 of Seldanie had A God. But if he too 
Ser P* '7* have the ill luck to find no credit with you, I hope 
TIES. IE you will be a little more favourable to a divine of 
the 3 of England, now living, and admit of his teſtimony in 
confirmation of Sir Thomas Roe's. This worthy gentleman, in the 
relation of his voyage to Surat, e but two years ſince, ſpeak- 


ing 
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avoid having ſome kind of ideas of thoſe things, whoſe 
names thoſe they converſe with have occaſion frequent- 


ly to mention to them. And if it carry with it the no- 
tion of excellency, greatneſs, or ſomething extraordi- 
nary; if apprehenſion and concernment accompany it; 


if the fear of abſolute and irreſiſtible power fer it on 


upon the mind, the idea is likely to ſink the deeper, 
ſpread the farther ; eſpecially if it be ſuch an idea as is 

agreeable to the common light of reaſon, and naturally _ 
deducible from every part of our knowledge, as that 


of a God is. For the viſible marks of extraordinary : 
S wiſdom and power appear ſo plainly in all the works 


ing of the ſame people, has theſe words : + They th 


" tion, 


careleſs of the next, 


— 


: * 


ſunk even below idolatry, are deſtitute of both prieſt + M. Oweng- 


and temple, and ſaving a little ſhew of rejoicing, which ton, p. 489. 


is made at the full and new moon, hawe lt all kind of religious devo- 
Nature has ſo richly provided for their convenience in this life, 
that they have drowned all ſenſe of the God of it, and are grown quite 


But to provide againſt the cleareſt evidence of atheiſm 1n theſe 
people, you ſay, That the account given of them, makes them not fit 


| 10 be a ſtandard for the ſenſe of” mankind. : This, 3 think, may paſs 


for nothing, till ſomebody be found, : hat makes them to be a ſtandard 


for the ſenſe of mankind, All the uſe I made of them was to ſhew, | 


That there were men in the world that had no innate idea of a God. 


But to keep ſomething like an argument going (for what will not 


that do?) you go near denying thoſe Cafers to be men. What elſe 


do theſe words ſignify ? A people fo ftrangely bereft of common ſenſe, 


that they can hardly be reckoned among mankind, as appears by the beft 
accounts of the Cafers of Soldania, Sc. I hope, if any of them were 


called Peter, Fames, or John, it would be paſt ſcruple that they were 


men: however, Courwce, Wewena, and Cowfheda, and thoſe others 
who had names, that had no places in your zomenclator, would hardly 
paſs muſter with your lordſhip. j. . 1 5 
My lord, I ſhould not mention this, but that what you yourſelf 
ſay here, may be a motive to you to conſider, That what you have 
laid ſuch a ſtreſs on concerning the general nature of man, as a real 
being, and the ſabject of properties, amounts to nothing for the diſ- 
tinguiſhing of /pecies; fince you yourſelf own that there may be in- 
dividuals, wherein there is a common nature with a particular ſub- 


 Aiftence proper to each of them; whereby you are fo little able to 


know of which of the ranks or ſorts they are, into which you ſay 
God has ordered beings, and which he hath diſtinguiſhed by effential 
Properties, that you are in doubt whether 7hey ought to be reckoned 
among mankind or no, | | 


Vor. I. an «If 


of 
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of the Sentten that a rational creature, who will but 
ſeriouſly reflect on them, cannot miſs the diſcovery of 
a Deity: and the influence that the diſcovery of ſuch 
a being muſt neceſſarily have on the minds of all, that 
but once heard of it, is ſo great, and carries ſach a 
weight of thought and communication with it, that it 
ſeems ſtranger | to me, that a whole nation of men 
ſhould be any where found fo brutiſh as to want the 
notion of a God, than that they ſhould be without any 
notion of numbers, or fire. ; 
F. 10. The name of God being once mentioned i in 
any part of the world, to expreſs a ſuperior, powerful, 
wiſe, inviſible being, the ſuitableneſs of ſuch a notion 
to the principles of common reaſon, and the intereſt 
men will always have to mention it often, muſt neceſ- 
farily ſpread i it far and wide, and continue it down to 
all generations: though yet the general reception of 
this name, and ſome imperfect and unſteady notions, con- 
veyed thereby, to the unthinking part of mankind, prove 
not the idea to be innate ; but only that they, who made 
the diſcovery, had made a right uſe of their reaſon, 
thought maturely of the cauſes of things, and traced | 
them to their original; from whom other leſs conſi- 
dering people having once received ſo i important a no- 
tion, it could not ealily be loſt again. 
§. 11. This is all could be inferred from the notion 
of a GOD, were it to be found univerſally in all the 
tribes of mankind, and generally acknowledged by 
men grown to maturity in All countries. For the ge- 
nerality of the acknowledging of a God, as I imagine, 


is extended no farther than that; which, if it be ſuffi- 


cient to prove the idea of God innate, will as well prove 
the idea of fire, innate; ſince, I think, it may be truly 
ſaid, That there is not a perſon in the world who has a 


notion of a God, who has not alſo the idea of fire. I 


doubt not, but if a colony of young children ſhould 
be placed in an iſland where no fire was, they would 
certainly neither have any notion of ſuch a thing, nor 
name for 1 it, how generally ſoever it were — and 
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| known in all the world beſides; and perhaps too, their 
apprehenſions would be as far removed from any name 
or notion of a God, till ſome one amongſt them had 
employed his thoughts to inquire into the conſtitution 
and cauſes of things, which would eaſily lead him to 
the notion of a God; which having once taught to 
others, reaſon, and the natural propenſity of their own 
thoughts, would afterwarus Propagnte,. and continue 
amongſt them. 
FS. 12. Indeed it is urged, that! it is fuit- . 
able to the goodneſs of God, to imprint, upon s good-. 
the minds of men, characters and notions of m ther al 5 
himſelf, and not to leave them in the dark, have an ids 
and doubt, in ſo grand a concernment; gf him, there- 
and alſo by that means, to ſecure to him- 8 
ſelf the homage and veneration due from him, anſwer- | 
ſo intelligent a creature as man; and * . 
therefore he has done i It. 
This argument, if it be of any force, will prove 
much more than thoſe, who uſe it in this caſe, expect 
from it. For, if we may conclude, that God hath done 
for men, all that men ſhall judge is belt for them, be- 
cauſe it is ſuitable to his goodneſs ſo to do, it will 
prove not only that God has imprinted on the minds 
of men an idea of himſelf; but that he hath plainly. 
ſtamped there, in fair characters, all that men ought 
to know or believe of him, all that they ought to do 
in obedience to his will; and that he hath given them 
a will and affections conformable to it. This, no 
doubt, every one will think better for men, than that 
they ſhould, in the dark, grope after knowledge, as St. 
Paul tells us all nations did after God, 4, xvii. 27. 
than that their wills ſhould claſh wich their under- 
ſtandings, and their appetites croſs their duty. The 
Romaniſis ſay, It is beſt for men, and fo ſuitable to the 
goodneſs of God, that there ſhould be an infallible 
judge of controyerlies on earth; and therefore there is 
one: and I, by the ſame reaſon, ſay, It is better for 
men, that every man. himſelf ſhould be infallible. I 


$4. leave 
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leave them to conſider, whether, by the force of this 
argument, they ſhall think, that every man is fo. 1 
t think it a very good argument, to ſay, the infinitely 
wiſe God hath made ir ſo; ; 2nd therefore it is belt, But 
it /eerms 10 me 6 little too much confidence of our own Wiſ- 
dom, to ſuy, I think it beſt, and therefore God hath made it 
%. And in the matter in hand, it will be in vain to 
argue from ſuch a topick, that God: hath done fo, when? 
certain experience ſhews us that he hath not. But the 
goodneſs of God hath not been wanting to men with- 
cut ſuch original imprefiions of knowledee, or ideas 
ſtamped on the mind: fince he hath furniſhed man 
with thole faculties, which will ſerve for the ſufficient 
diſcovery of all things requiſite to the end of ſuch a 
being; and I doubt not but to ſhew, that a man, by 
the right uſe of his natural abilities, mav, without any 
innate principles, attain the knowledge of a God, aud 
other things that concern him. Gnd having ehdued 
man with thoſe faculties of knowing, which: he hath, 
was no more obliged, by his goodnefs, t to implant thoſe 
ianate notions in his mind, than that having given 
him reaſon, hands, and materials, he ſhould build him 
bridges, or houſes, which ſome people in the world, 
- however of good parts, do either totally want, or are 
but ill provided of, as well as others are wholly with- 
out ideas of God, and principles of morality, or at leaſt 
have but very ill ones. The reaſon in both caſes be- 
ing, That they never employed their parts, faculties, 
and powers induſtriouſly that way, but contented them- 
ſelves with the opinions, faſhions, and things of their 
Country, as they found them, without looking any 
i farther. Had you or | been born at the bay of Solda- 
| nia, poſſibly our thoughts and notions had not exceed- 
ed thoſe brutiſh ones of the /7o7tentets that inhabit there: 
and had the Virginia king Hpechancana been educated 
in England, he had perhaps bcen as knowing a divine, 
1 and as good a mathematician, as any in it: the dif- 
ference between him and a more improved Engliſhuan 
[1 lying barely 1 in this, that the exerciſe of his faculties 
i was 


tion of his maker, as a mark GOD ſet on 
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Was Pound within the ways, modes, and notions, of 
his own country, and never directed to any other, or 
farther enquiries : and if he had not any idea of a God, 
it was only becauſe he purſued not thoſe thoughts that 
would have led him to it. 


$. 13. I grant, That if there were any idea to be 


found impriuted on the minds of men, we 


have reaſon to expect it ſhould be the no- Ideas of COD 


various in dif- 
ferent men, 
his own workmanſhip, to mind man of his | 


dependance and duty; and that herein ſhould appear 
the firſt inſtances of human knowledge. But how late 
is it before any ſuch notion is diſcoverable in chil- _ 


dren? and when we find it there, how much more 
does it reſemble the opinion and notion of the teacher, 


than repreſent the true God ? He that ſhall obſerve in 
children the progreſs, whereby their minds attain the 
knowledge they have, will think that the objects they 


do firſt, and moſt familiarly converſe with, are thole 
that make the firſt impreſſions on their underſtandings: 


nor will he find the leaſt footſteps of any other. Ir is 


eaſy to take notice how their thoughts enlarge them- 


ſelves, only as they come to be acquainted with a 


greater variety of ſenſible objects, to retain the zdeas 


of them in their memories; and to get the ſkill to 
compound and enlarge them, and ſeveral ways put 


them together, How by theſe means they come to 
frame in their minds an idea men have of a deit 7 Y 


ſhall hereafter ſhew. 


SF. 14. Can it be\thought that the ideas r men have of 
God, are the char acters and marks of himſelf, engraven 
in their minds by his own finger, when we tee that in 


the ſame country, under one "and the ſame name, men 
have far different, nay, often contrary and inconſiſtent 
ideas and conceptions of him? their agreeing in a name, 


or ſound, will ſcarce prove an innate notion of him, 
F. 15. What true or tolerable notion of a Deity could 
they have, who acknowledged and worſhipped hun- 
dreds? Every Deity, that they owned above one, was 
5 an 
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an infallible evidence of their | Ignorance of him, anda 
: proof that they had no true notion of God, where 


unity, infinity, and eternity, were excluded. To. 


which if we add their groſs conceptions of corporeity, 1 


O 


exprefled in their images, and repreſentations of their 


deities; the amours, marriages, copulations, luſts, 


quarrels, and other mean qualities attributed by them 
to their gods; we ſhall have little reaſon to think that 


the heathen world, 7. e. the greateſt part of mankind, 
had ſuch ideas of God in their minds, as he himſelf, = 
out of care that they ſhould not be miſtaken about him, : 


was author of, And this univerſality of conſent, ſo 


much urged, if it prove any native impreſſions, it will 
be only this: That God imprinted on the minds of all 


men, ſpeaking the ſame language, a name for him- 
ſelt, but not any idea: ſince thoſe people, who agreed 
5 the name, had, at the ſame time, far different ap- 


prehenſions about the thing ſignified. If they ſay, 
That the variety of deities, worſhipped by the heathen 


world, were but figurative ways of expreſſing the ſeve- 
ral attributes of chat incomprehenſible being, or ſe- 
veral parts of his providence: I anſwer, what they 
might be in their original, I will not here enquire; 
but that they were ſo in the thoughts of the vulgar, 1 
think nobody will affirm: and he that will conſult the 
voyage of the biſhop of Beryte, c. 13. (not to mention 
other teſtimonies) will find that the theology of the 
Siamites, profeſſedly owns a plurality of gods: or, as 
the Abbé de Choiſy more judiciouſly remarks,. in his 


journal du Voiage de Siam, 17, it conſiſts properly i in 


acknowledging no God at all. 


If it be faid, That wiſe men of all nations came to 
bave true conceptions of the unity and infinity of the 
Deity, I grant it, But then this, | 

Firf, Excludes univerſality of conſent in any thing, : 
but the name; for thoſe wiſe men, being very few, 


perhaps one of a Toon,” this oe is very 
arrow. 


% ©. 
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Secondly, It ſeems to me plainly to prove, that the 


trueſt and beſt notions men had of God, were not im- 
printed, but acquired by thought and meditation, and 
a right uſe of their faculties : ſince the wiſe and con- 
ſiderate men of the world, by a right and careful em- 
ployment of their thoughts and reaſon, attained true 
notions in this, as well as other things, whilſt the lazy 


and inconſiderate part of men, making the far greater 


number, took up their notions, by chance, from com- 
mon tradition and vulgar conceptions, without much 
beating their heads about them. And if it be a rea- 
| ſon to think he notion of God innate, becauſe all wiſe 
men had it, virtue too muſt be thought innate, for 
that alſo wiſe men have always had. 
FS. 16. This was evidently the caſe of all Gentiliſm — 
nor hath, even amongſt Jews, Chriſtians, and Mahome- 
tans, who acknowledge but one God, this doctrine, 
and the care taken in thoſe nations to teach men to 
have true notions of a GOD, prevailed ſo far as to 
make men to have the ſame, and true ideas of him, 
How many, even amongſt us, will be found upon en- 


quiry, to fancy him in the ſhape of a man ſitting in 


heaven; and to have many other abſurd and unfit 


conceptions of him? Chriſtians as well as Turks have 


had whole ſects owning, and contending earneſtly for 
it, that the Deity was corporeal, and of human ſhape: 


and though we find few amoneſt us, who profeſs them- 


ſelves Anthropomorphites, (though ſome I have met 


with that own it) yet, 1 believe, he that will make it 


his buſineſs, may find amongſt the ignorant and un- 


inſtructed Chriſtians, many of that opinion, Talk 


but with country people, almoſt of any age; or young : 


people, almoſt of any condition; and you ſhall find, 
that though the name of GOD be frequently in their 


mouths, yet the notions they apply this name to, are 
ſo odd, low, and pitiful, that nobody can ima 
were raught by a rational man; much leſs that they 


gine they 


were characters writ by the finger of God himſelf. 
Nor do J ſee how it derogates more from the goodneſs 
F 4 of 


| If he dra of 


15 poſed.1 innate. 
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of God, that he has given us minds unfurniſhed with 
theſe ideas of himſelf, than that he hath ſent us into 
the world with bodies uncloathed ; and that there is 
vo art or ſkill born with us. For being fitted with fa- 
culties to attain theſe, it is want of induſtry and con- 
ſideration in us, and not of bounty in him, if we have 
them not. It is as certain, that there is a God, as that 
the oppoſite angles, made by the interſection of two 
ſtraight lines, are equal. There was never any r rational 
creature, that ſet himſelf ſincerely to examine the truth 
of theſe propoſitions, that could fail to aſſent to them: 
though yet it be paſt doubt that there are many men, 
Who, having not applied their thoughts that way, are 
ignorant both of the one and the other. If any one 
think fit to call this (which is the utmoſt of its exteat) 
univerſal conſent, ſuch an one] eaſily allow: but ſuch 
an univerſal conſent as this, proves not the idea of God, 


no more than it does the idea of ſuch angles, innate. 


can be ſap- 


to receive ſo incomprehenſible and infinite an object, 


But our minds being, at firſt, void of that idea, which 
we are moſt concerned to have, it 7s @ ſtrong preſump - 
ton againſt all other innate characters. I muſt own, as 
far as 1 tan obſerve, I can find none, gh would be 


glad to be informed by any other. 


. 18, I confeſs, there is another idea 


J of ſubs which would be of general uſe for man- 


Nance, not 
innate, * kind to have, as it is of general talk, as 


if they had it; and that is the idea of fub- 
Hance, which we neither have, nor can have, by fen= 
Nan 


F. 17. Since then, though the know- 
3 ledge of a GOD be the moſt natural diſ- 
vate, no other covery of human reaſon, yet the idea of 
him is not innate, as, 1 think, is evident 
from what has been ſaid; I imagine there 
wil fearce be any other idea found that can pretend to 
ſince if God had ſet any impreſſion, any character 
on the underſtanding of men, it is moſt reaſonable to 
expect it ſnould have been ſome clear and uniform idea 
of himſelf, as far as our weak capacities were capable 
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ſation or - refle@ion. If nature took care to provide us 
any ideas, we might well expect they ſhould be ſuch, 
as by our own faculties we cannot procure to ourſelves: 


but we ſee on the contrary, that fince by thoſe ways, 


whereby other ideas are brought into our minds, this 
is not, we have no ſuch clear idea at all, and therefore 
ſignify nothing by the word /uL/ance, but only an un- 


certain {ſuppoſition of we know not what (i. e. of ſome- 
thing whereof we have no particular, diſtinct, poſi- 


tive) idea, which we take to be the Jubſrratum, or Jup- 


port of thoſe ideas, we do know. 
5. 19. Whatever then we talk of i innate, Acker Fe. 
9 7 Bot or practical principles, it may, with as much 


Probability, be ſaid, that a man hath 1001. 


ſterling in his pocket, and yet denied that _ propolit 

he hath either penny, ſhilling, crown, or nate, ſince no 
any other coin, out of which the ſum is 4s are in- 
to be made up; as to think, that certain OR 


propoſitions are innate, when the ideas about which 


they are, can by no means be ſuppoſed to be ſo. The 


general reception and aſſent that is given, doth not 1 
all prove, that the ideas expreſſed in them are mate: 


for in many caſes, however the ideas came there, the 


aſſent to words expreſſing the agreement, or difagree- 
ment of ſuch ideas, will neceſſarily follow. Every one 
that hath a true idea of God and worſhip, will aſſent to 
this propoſition, that God is to be worſhipped, when 
expreſſed 1 in a language he underſtands : and every ra- 


tional man, that hath not thought on it to-day, may 


be ready to aſſent to this propoſition to-morrow ; and 
yet millions of men may be well ſuppoſed to want one, 
or both of thoſe ideas to day. For if we will allow 
ſavages, and moſt country people, to have ideas of 

God and worſhip (which converſation with them will 
not make one forward to believe) yet I think few chil- 
dren can be ſuppoſed to have thoſe ideas ; which, there- 
fore, they muſt begin to have ſome time or other; and 
then they will alſo begin to aſſent to that propoſition, 


hd make very little queſtion of 1 it ever after. or : 
ſuck 
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ſuch an aſſent upon hearing no more proves the ideas 
to be innate, than it does, that one born blind (with 
cataracts, which will be couched to-morrow) had the 

innate ideas of the ſun, or light, or ſaffron, or yellow; 
becauſe, when his fight is "cleared, he will certainly 
aſſent to this propoſition, That the ſun is lucid, or 
that ſaffron is yellow. And therefore, if ſuch an aſſent. 
upon hearing cannot prove the ideas innate, it can 


O 


much leſs the propoſitions made up of thoſe ideas. If 
they have any innate ideas, I would be glad 1 to be told 
what, and how many they are. 
. S. 20. To which let me add; If e 
i No innate be any innate ideas, any ideas in the mind, 
memory. © which the mind does not actually think 
: on; they muſt be lodged 1 in the memory, 
and from thence muſt be brought into view by re- 
membrance; i. e. muſt be known, when they are re- 


membered, to have been perceptions in the mind be- 


fore, unleſs remembrance can be without remem- 


brance. For to remember, is to perceive any thing 
with memory, or with a conſciouſneſs that it was known 
or perceived before: without this, whatever idea comes 
into the mind, is new, and not remembered; this 
conſciouſneſs of its having been in the mind before, 
being that which diſtinguiſhes remembering from all 
other ways of thinking. Whatever idea was never per- 
_ ceived by the mind, was never in the mind. What- 
_ ever idea is in the mind. is either an actual perception, 
or elſe having been an actual perception, is ſo in the 


mind, that by the memory it can be made an actual 


perception again. Whenever there is the actual per- 


ception of an idea without memory, the idea appears 
perfectly new and unknown before to the underſtand- 


ing. Whenever the memory brings any idea into ac- 
tual view, it is with a conſciouſneſs, that it had been 
there before, and was not wholly a ſtranger to the 
mind. Whether this be not ſo, 1 appeal to every 


one's obſervation : and then I deſire an une of an 
idea, pretended to be innate, which (before any im- 


prevign b 
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preſſion of it, by ways hereafter to be mentioned) any 


one could revive and remember as an idea he had "A 


merly known : without which conſciouſneſs of a former 
perception, there is no remembrance ; and whatever 


idea comes into the mind without that conſciouſneſs, . 
is not remembered, or comes not out of the memory, 
nor can be ſaid to be i in the mind before thar appear. 


ance. For what is not either actually in view, or in 
the memory, 1s in the mind no way at all, and is all 


one as if it never had been there. Suppoſe a child 
had the uſe of his eyes till he knows and diſtinguiſnes 


colours; but then cataracts ſnut the windows, and he 


is forty or fifty years perfectly in the dark; and in that 
time perfectly loſes all memory of the ideas of colours 


he once had. This was the caſe of a blind man I once 
talked with, who loſt his ſight by the ſmall-pox, when 
he was a child, and had no more notion of colours 
than one born blind. 1 aſk, whether any one can ſay 


this man had then any ideas of colours in his mind, any 


more than one born blind? and I think nobody will 
ſay, that either of them had in his mind any idea of 


colours at all. His cataracts are couched, and then 


he has the ideas (which he remembers not) of colours, 
de novo, by his reſtored ſight, conveyed to his mind, 


and that without any conſciouſneſs of a former acquaint- 
ance. And theſe now he can revive, and call to mind 


in the dark. In this caſe, all theſe ideas of colours, 
which when out of view can be revived with a conſci- 
ouſneſs of a former acquaintance, being thus in the 
memory, are ſaid to be in the mind. The uſe I make 
of this is, that whatever idea being not actually in 


view, is in the mind, is there only "by being in P - 


memory; and if it be not in the memory, it is not in 
the mind ; and if it be in the memory, it cannot by 
the memory be brought into actual view, without a 
perception that it comes out of the memory, which 1s 


this, that it had been known before, and 1s now re- 


membered. If therefore there be any innate ideas, 


they muſt be in the memory, or elſe no- where in the 


mind; 
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mind] and if they be in the memory, they can be re- 
vived without any impreſſion from without; and when- 
_ ever they are brought into the mind, they are remem- 
bered, 7. e. they bring with them a perception of their 
not being wholly new to it. This being a conſtant 
and diſtinguiſhing difference between what is, and 
What is not in the memory, or in the mind; that what 5 
is not in the memory, whenever it appears there, ap- 
pears perfectly new, and unknown beſore; and what 
is in the memory, or in the mind, whenever it is ſug- 
_ geſted by the memory, appears not to be new, but 
the mind finds it in itſelf, and knows it was there be- 
fore. By this it may be tried, whether there be any 
Innate ideas in the mind, before impreſſion from ſenſa- 
tion or reflection. 1 would fain meet with the man, 
who, when he came to the uſe of reaſon, or at any 
other time, remembered any of them; and to whom, 
after he was born, they were never new. If any one 
will ſay, there are ideas in the mind, that are not in 


the memory, I deſire him to explain himſelf, and 


make what he ſays intelligible, 


„ 21. Beſides what I have 1 tile; : 


of little uſe, neither theſe nor any other principles are 
innate. I that am fully perſuaded, that 
the infinitely wiſe GOD made all things 


in perleck wiſdom, cannot ſatisfy myſelf, why he ſnould 
be ſuppoſed to print, upon the minds of men, ſome _ 
univerfal principles; whereof thoſe that are pretended 
innate,” and concern ſpeculation, are of no great uſe ; and 
thoſe that concern practice, not ſelf-evident ; and neither 
of them diſtinguiſpable from ſome other truths, not allo 
ed to be innate. For to what purpoſe ſhould characters 
be graven on the mind by the finger of God, which 
are not clearer there than thoſe which are afterwards 


introduced, or cannot be diſtinguiſhed from them ? If 
any one thinks there are ſuch innate ideas and propo- 


fictions, which, by their clearneſs and uſefulneſs, are 
diſtinguiſhable from all that is adventitious in the 


mind, 
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mind, and acquired, it will not be 3 hard matter for 
him to tell us which they are; and then every one will 
be a fit judge whether they be ſo or no: fince, if there 


be ſuch innate ideas and impreſſions, plainly different 


from all other perceptions and knowledge, every one 
will find it true in himſelf. Of the evidence of theſe 
 luppoſed innate maxims, I have ſpoken already; of 


their uſefulneſs J ſhall have occalion to peak more 


hereafter. 


F. 22. To conclude; Some ideas FOR Dittercnet af 


wardly offer themſelves to all men's un- men's diſco- 
derſtandings; ſome ſorts of truths reſult veries depends 
from any ideas, as ſoon as the mind puts 
| them into propoſitions: 4 other truths re- tion of their 
quire a train of ideas placed in order, a faculties. 

due comparing of them, and deductions made with 


upon the dif- 
ferentapplica- 


OO: before they can be diſcovered and affented 
Some of the firſt ſort, becauſe of their general 


0 eaſy reception, have been miſtaken for innate : 
but the truth is, ideas and notions are no more born 


with us than arts and ſciences, though ſome of them, 


indeed, offer themſelves to our faculties more readily 


than others, and therefore are more generally receiv- 


ed; though that too be according as the organs of our 
| bodies, and powers of our minds, happen t to be em- 
ployed : God having fitted men with faculties and means 
to diſcover, receive, and retain truths, according as they 
are employed. The great difference that is to be found 


in the notions of mankind is, from the different uſe 


they put their faculties to, Whilſt ſome (and thoſe the 


moſt) taking things upon truſt, diſemploy their power 
of aſſent, by lazily enſlaving their minds to the dic- 


rates and dominion of others, in doctrines which it is 


their duty carefully to examine; and not blindly, with 
an implicit faith, to ſwallow : others employing their 
thoughts only about ſome few things, grow acquaint- 
ed ſufficiently with them, attain great degrees of 


knowledge in them, and are ignorant of all other, 


having never let their thoughts looſe in the ſearch of 
other 
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other enquiries. Thus, that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right ones, is a truth as cer- 
tain as any thing can be; and I think more evident 
than many of thoſe propoſitions that go for princi- 
ples; and yet there are millions, however expert in 
other things, who know not this at all, becauſe they 
never ſet their thoughts on work about ſuch angles: 
and he that certainly knows this propoſition, may yet 


be utterly ignorant of the truth of other propoſitions 


in mathematicks itſelf, which are as clear and evident 
as this becauſe in his ſearch of thoſe mathematical 
truths, ſtopped his thoughts ſhort, and went not ſo 
far. The ſame may happen concerning the notions | 
we have of the being of a Deity ; for though there be 
no truth, which a man may more evidently make out 
to himſelf, than the exiſtence of a God, yet he that 
ſhall content himſelf with things, as he finds them in 
this world, as they miniſter to his pleaſures and paſ- 
ions, and not make enquiry a little farther into their 
cauſes, ends, and admirable contrivances, and purſue 
the thoughts thereof with diligence and attention, 
may live Jong without any notion of ſuch a being. 
And if any perſon hath, by talk, put ſuch a notion 
into his head, he may, perhaps, believe it: but if he 
hath never examined it, his knowledge of it will be 
no perfecter than his, who having been told, that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, 
takes it upon truſt, without examining the demonſtra- 
tion; and may yield his aſſent as a probable opinion, 
but hath no knowledge of the truth of it; which yet 
his faculties, if carefully employed, were able to make 
clear and evident to him. But this only by the bye, 
to ſhew how much our knowledge depends upon the right 


uſe of thoſe powers nature hath beſtowed upon us, and 


how little upon ſuch innate principles, as are in vain 


ſuppoſed to be in all mankind for their direction; 


which all men could not but know, if they were there, 


or elſe they would be there to no purpoſe : and which, 
lince all men do not know, nor can diſtinguiſh from 
bother 
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other adventitious truths, we may well conclude there 
are no ſuch. 


F. 23. What cenſure, Johns thus of Men and: 


innate principles may deſerve from men, think and 
who will be apt to call it pulling up the wav for 
old foundations of knowledge and certain- 
ty, I cannot tell: I perſuade myſelf, at leaſt, that the: | 
way I have purſued, OT OS. to truth, lays 


—— 1 8 | 


thoſe foundations ſurer. is I am certain, L have 


not made it my buſineſs, either to quit or follow any:: =: 
authority in the enſuing diſcourſe : truch has been —_ 
oaly aim: and wherever that has appeared to lead, 

my thoughts have impartially followed, without mind- 
ns whether the footſteps of any other lay that way, or 
no. Not that I want a due reſpect to other men's opi- 
e but after all, the greateſt reverence is due to 
zruth ; and I hope it will not be thought arrogance to 
Tay, that perhaps we ſhould make greater progreſs i in 
the diſcovery of rational and contemplative 4 wiedge, 
if we ſought it in the fountain, in the conſideration of 


things themſelves; and made uſe rather of our own 
thoughts, than other men's, to find it. For, I think, 


we may as rationally hope to ſee with other men's eyes, 
as to know by other men's underſtandings. So much 
as we ourſelves conſider and comprehend of truth and 
reaſon, ſo much we poſſeſs of real and true knowledge. 


The floating of other men's opinions in our brains, 


makes us not one jot the more knowing, though they 
happen to be true. What in them was ſcience, is in 
us but opiniatrety, whilſt we give up our aſſent only 


to reverend names, and do not, as they did, employ 


our own reaſon to underſtand thoſe truths which gave 
them reputation. Ariſtotle was certainly a knowing 


man; but nobody ever thought him ſo, becauſe he 
blindly embraced, and confidently vented the opinions 
of another. And if the taking up of another's prin- 


Ciples, without examining them, made not him a phi- 
loſopher, I ſuppoſe it will hardly make any body elſe 
lo, In the ſciences, every one has fo much as he re- 
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really knows and comprehends: what he believer 
only, and takes upon truſt, are but ſhreds; which, 
however well in the whole piece, make no conſiderable 
addition to his ſtock who gathers them. Such bor- 
rowed wealth, like fairy-money, though it were gold 
in the hand from which he received it, will be bur 
leaves and duſt when it comes to uſe. 
"1 BREE the | F. 24. When men have fond: ſome. 
opinion of general propoſitions that could not be 
Lip brin- * doubted of, as ſoon as underſtood, it was, 
II know, @ ſhort and eaſy way to condude 
them innate.” This being once received, it eaſed the 
lazy from the pains of ſearch, and ſtopt the enquiry of 
the doubtful, concerning all that was once ſtiled in- 
nate: and it was of no ſmall advantage to thoſe who 
affected to be maſters and teachers, to make this the 
principle of principles, That principles muſt not be 
queſtioned: for having once eſtabliſhed this tenet, 
That there are innate principles, it put their followers 
upon a neceſſity of receiving ſome doctrines as ſuch; 
which was to take them off from the ule of their own 
reaſon and judgment, and put them on believing and 


taking them upon truſt, without farther examination: 


in which poſture of blind credulity, they might be 
more eaſily governed by, and made uſeful to ſome fort 
of men, who had the {kill and office to principle and 
guide them, Nor is it a ſmall power it gives one man 
over another, to have the authority to be the dictator 
of principles, and teacher of unqueſtionable truths; 
and to make a man ſwallow that for an innate prin- 
_ ciple, which may ſerve to his purpoſe, who teacheth 
them. Whereas, had they examined the ways whereby 
men came to the knowledge of many univerſal 2rulhs, 
they would have found them to reſult, in the minds of 
men, from the being of things themſelves, when duly 
conſidered ; and that they were diſcovered by the ap- 
plication of-thoſe faculties, that were fitted by nature 
to receive and judge of them, when duly employed 
abou: them, 
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& 2 . To pero how the underſtanding 
proceeds herein, is the deſign of the Plowing 


 Concluſ on. 


diſcourſe ; which I ſhall proceed to, when I have firſt 

premiſed, that hitherto to clear my way to thoſe foun- 
dations, which I conceive are the only true ones, where- 

on to eſtabliſh thoſe notions we can have of our own. 
knowledge, it hath been neceſſary for me to give an 


account of the reaſons I had to doubt of innate prin- 


ciples: and ſince the arguments which are againſt 
them, do ſome of them riſe from common received 
opinions, I have been forced to take ſeveral things for 
granted, which 1 is hardly avoidable to any one, whoſe 
taſk it is to ſhew the falſhood, or improbability, of any _ 
tenet; it happening in controverſial diſcourſes, as it 
does in the aſſaulting of towns; where, if the ground 
be but firm, whereon the batteries are erected, chere is 
no farther enquiry of whom it is borrowed, nor whom 
it belongs to, ſo it affords but a fit riſe for the preſent 
purpoſe. But in the future part of this diſcourſe, de- 
ſigning to raiſe an edifice uniform, and conſiſtent with 
itſelf, as far as my own experience and obſervation will 
aſſiſt me, I hope to erect it on ſuch a baſis, that I ſhall 
not need to ſhore it up with props and buttreſſes, 
leaning on borrowed or begged foundations : or at 
leaſt, if mine prove a caſtle in the air, I will endeavour 
it mall be all of a piece, and hang together. Wherein 
T1 warn the reader, not to expect undeniable cogeat de- 
monſtrations, unleſs I may be allowed the privilege, 
not ſeldom aſſumed by others, to take my principles 
for granted; and then, I doubt not, but I can demon- 
ſtrate too. All that I ſhall ſay for the principles pro- 
ceed on, is, that I can only appeal to men's own ͤ un- 
prejudiced experience and obſervation, whether they be 
true or no; and this is enough for a man who pro- 
feſſes no more, than to lay down candidly and freely 


his own conjectures concerning a ſubject lying ſome- 


what in the dark, without any other deſign than an 


unbĩaſſed oy after truth. 
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Of Ideas in general, ond their Original, 


A ee. he T; VERY man being conſcious to 


ject of think- 
that which his mind is applied about, 


paſt doubt, that men have in their minds ſeveral ideas, 


ſuch as are thoſe expreſſed by the words, whiteneſs, 
 haraneſs, ſweetneſs, thinking, motion, man, . Ang army, 
_ drunkenneſs, and others: it is in the firſt place then to 
be enquired, How he comes by them? I know it is a 
received doctrine, That men have native ideas, and 
original characters ſtamped upon their minds, in their 
very firſt being. This opinion I have at large exa- 
mined already; ; and I ſuppoſe, what I have ſaid in the 
foregoing book, will be much more eaſily admitted, 
when 1 have ſhewn, whence the underſtanding may get 
all the ideas it has, and by what ways and degrees they 
may come into the mind ; for which I ſhall appeal to 


every one's own obſervation and experience. 


All ideas come 


ton or re- racters, without any ideas; How comes it 


either about external ſenſible objects, or about the internal 
operations of our minds, perceived and refleFed on by our- 
ſelves, is that which ſupplies our underſtandings with all 
the materials 7 thinking. Theſe two are the fountains 


of 


himſelf, That he thinks; and 7 


F. 2. Let us then ſuppoſe the mind to : 
from ſenſa- be, as we ſay, white paper, void of all cha- 


to be furniſhed ? Whence comes it by that 
vaſt ſtore, which the buſy and boundleſs fancy of man 
bas painted on it, with an almoſt endleſs variety? 
Whence has it all the materials of reaſon and know- 
ledge? To this I anſwer, in one word, from experience: 
in that, all our knowledge is founded; and from that 
at ultimately derives itſelf. Our obſervation employed 


it is employed about the ideas it has got: - 
which operations when the ſoul comes to reflect on, 
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of knowledge, from whence all the ideas we have, or 


can naturally have, do ſpring. 


F. 3. Firſt, our ſenſes, converſant kbowt The objects of 
particular ſenſible objects, do convey into fenfation one 
the mind ever dittinct e ee of "a of 


wherein thoſe objects do affect them : and thus we 


come by thoſe ideas we have of yellow, white, heat, 


cold, ſoft, hard, bitter, ſweet, and all thoſe which we 
call ſenſible qualities; which when I ſay the ſenſes 


convey into the mind, I mean, they from external ob- 
jects convey into the mind what produces there thoſe 


' perceptions. This great ſource of moſt of the ideas we 


have, depending wholly upon our ſenſes, and derived 
by them to the underſtanding, I call sENSATION. 


8. 4. Secondly, The other fountain from 


which experience furniſheth the under- ons operati 


ons of our 
ſtanding with ideas, is the perception of the minds the o- 


operations of our own mind within us, as it ther ſource f 
them. | 


and conſider, do furniſh the underſtanding with ano-' 
ther ſet of ideas, which could not be had from things 


without; and ſuch are, perception, thinking, doubting, 


believing, reaſoning, knowing, willing, and all the dif- 
ferent actings of our own minds; which we being con- 


ſcious of, and obſerving in ourſelves, do from cheſe re- 


ceive intd our underſtandings as diſtinct ideas, as we do 
from bodies affecting our ſenſes. This ſource of ideas 
every man has wholly | in himſelf: and though it be not 
ſenſe, as having nothing to do with external objects; 
yet it is very like it, and might properly enough be 
called internal ſenſe. But as 1 call the other ſenſation, 
ſo I call this REFLECTION ; the ideas it affords being 
ſuch only, as the mind gets by reflecting on its own 
operations within itſelf, By REFLECTION then, in the 
following part of this diſcourſe, I would be underſtood. 
to mean, that notice which the mind takes of its own 
operations, and the manner of them, by reaſon whereof 

8 2 there 
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there come to be ideas of theſe operation in the under- 
ſtanding. Theſe two, I fay, viz. external, material 
things, as the objects of s:nNsaTION, and the opera- 
tions of our own minds within, as the objects of RE 
' FLECTION, are to me the only originals from whence 
all our ideas take their beginnings. The term opera- 
lions here] ule in a large ſenſe, as comprehending not 
barely the actions of che mind about its ideas, but 
ſome ſort of paſſions ariſing ſometimes from them, 
ſuch as is the ſatisfaction or uncaſineſs ariſing from 
any thought. „ 1 
. The inderfiading forms to me 
are of theone not to have the leaſt glimmering of any 
9 theſe other  jdeas, which it doth not receive from one 
2 of theſe two. External objects furniſh the 
mind with the ideas of ſenſible qualities, which are all 
thoſe different perceptions they produce in us: and 
the mind furniſbes the ek wes with ideas of ils 
own operations. 
Theſe, when we hank taken a full ſurvey of em 
and their ſeveral modes, combinations, and relations, 
we ſhall find to contain all our whole ſtock of ideas; 


and that we have nothing in our minds, which did not 


come in, one of theſe two ways. Let any one examine 
his own thoughts, and thoroughly ſearch into his un- 
derſtanding, and then let him tell me, Whether all the 
original ideas he has there, are any other than of the 
objects of his ſenſes, or of the operations of his mind, 
conſidered as objects of his refledtion : and how great 
a maſs of knowledge ſoever he imagines to be lodged. 
there, he will, upon taking a ſtrict view, ſee that he 
has not any idea in his mind but what one of theſe two 
have imprinted; though, perhaps, with infinite variety 
compounded and enlarged by the underſtanding, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter. _ 
. 6. He that attentively conbdars the 
W in ſtate of a child, at his firſt coming into the 
__ world, will have little reaſon to think him 
ſtored with plenty of . that are to be the matter 


of 
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of his e knowledge. It is by degrees he © comes 
to be furniſhed with them: and though the ideas ot 
obvious and familiar qualities imprint themſelves be- 
fore the memory begins to keep a regiſter of time and 
order, yet it is often ſo late before ſome unuſual qua- 
lities come in the way, that there are few men that 
cannot recolle& the beginning of their acquaintance 
with them: and if it were worth while, no doubt a 


child might be ſo ordered, as to have but a very tew, 


even of the ordinary ideas, till he were grown up to a 
man. But all that are born into the world being ſur- 
rounded with bodies that perpetually and diverſly af- 
fe@ them. Variety of ideas, whether care be taken 
about it or no, are imprinted on the minds of children. 
| Light and colours are buſy at hand every where, when 
the eye is but open; ſounds, and ſome tangible quali- 
ties, fail not to ſolicit their proper ſenſes, and enforce 
an entrance to the mind; bur yer, I think, it will be 
granted eaſily, That if a child were kept in a place, 
where he never ſaw any other but black and white, till 
he were a man, he would have no more ideas of ſcarlet 
or green, than he that from his childhood never taſted 
an oyſter, or a 1 "_ has of thoſe particular 


reliſhes. 


$. 7. Men then come to be furniſhed 1 


with fewer or more ſimple ideas from with- ferently fur. 
out, according as the objects they converſe niſhed with _ 
with, afford greater or leſs variety; and 
from the operations of their minds within, ferent objects 
according as they more or leſs reffe? on they converſe 


with. 
them. For, though he that contemplates 


the operations of his mind, cannot but have plain al 


clear ideas of them; yet anleſs he turn his thoughts 
that way, and conſider them atentively, he will no 


more have clear and diſtinct ideas of all the operations 
of his mind, and all that may be obſerved therein, than 
he will have all the particular ideas of any landſcape, 


or of the parts and motions of a clock, who will not 


turn his eyes to it, and with attention heed all the 


G 3 parts 


theſe, accord= 
ing to the dif- 


5 Is wy, firſt. any ideas, is to aſk when he begins to 


ideas, when'it perceive; having ideas, and perception, 
| begins to per- 
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parts of it. The picture, or clock, may be ſo placed, 


that they may come in his way every day; but yet he 
will have but a confuſed idea of all the parts they are 


made vp of, till he applies himſelf with attention, to 
conſider chem each 1 in particular. 


3 8. And hence we ſee the reaſon, why 
1 it 18 + pretty late before moſt children get 


becauſe they ideas of the operations of their own minds; ah 


need atten- 


i and ſome have not any very clear or per- 
tion. 


fect ideas of the greateſt part of them all 


5 their lives: becauſe, though they paſs there continu- 
ally, yet, like floating viſions, they make not deep im- 
preſſions enough, to leave in the mind clear, diſtinct, 
laſting ideas, till the underſtanding turns inwards up- 
on itſelf, refletts on its own operations, and makes them 


the object of its own contemplation, | Children, when 
they come firſt into it, are ſurrounded with a world of 
new things, which, by a conſtant ſolicitation of their 


ſenſes, draw the mind conſtantly to them, forward to 


take notice of new, and apt to be delighted with the 


variety of changing objects. Thus the firſt years are 
uſually employed and diverted in looking abroad. 
Men's buſineſs in them is to acquaint themſelves with 
what is to be found without; and ſo growing up in a 


conſtant attention to ourward ſenſations, ſeldom make 


any conſiderable reflection on what paſſes within them, 


till they come to be of riper years; and ſome ſcarce 
ever at all. 


8. 9. To aſk, at what time a man has 


being the ſame thing. I know it is an 
opinion, That the ſoul always thinks, and 


= it has the actual perception of ideas in itſelf con- 
5 ſtantly, as long as it exiſts; and that actual thinking 
is as inſeparable from the ſoul, as actual extenſion is 
from the body; which, if true, to enquire after the be- 
ginning of a man's ideas, is the fame as to enquire after 
the beginning of his Pal. For by this account, ſoul 


and 


Men think not always. Me 


and its > Meas, as body and its extenſion, will begin to 
exiſt both at the ſame time. 


§. 10. But whether the ſoul be ſuppoſed The £4 


to exiſt antecedent to, or coeval with, or thinks not al- 
ſome time alter che firſt rudiments or or- Wals; for this 
ganiſation, or the beginnings of life in the 
? body, I leave to be diſputed by thoſe who have better 
thought of that matter. I confeſs myſelf to have one 


| Zn proofs. 


of thoſe dull ſouls, that doth not perceive itſelf always 
to contemplate ideas, nor can conceive it any more 


neceſſary for the ſoul always to thiik, than for the mou 
always to move; the perception of ideas being (as I 
conceive) to the ſou], what motion is to the body, not 


its efſence, but one of 1ts operations : and therefore, 


though thinking be ſuppoſed ever ſo much the proper 


action of the ſoul; yet it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, 


that it ſhould be always thinking, always in action. 
That, perhaps, -1s the privilege of the infinite Author 
and Preſerver of things, who never flumbers nor ſleeps ; 
but is not competent to any finite being, at leaſt not 


to the ſoul of man. We know certainly by experi- 
ence, that we ſometimes think, and thence draw this 


infallible conſequence, That chere is ſomething in us, 
that has a power to think: but whether that ſubſtance 
perpetually thinks, or no, we can be no farther aſ- 
ſured, than experience informs us. For to ſay, that 
actual thinking is eſſential to the ſoul, and inſeparable 
from it, is to beg what is in queſtion, and not to prove 
it by reaſon; which is neceſſary to be done, if it be 
not a ſelf-evident propoſition. But whether this, That 


the ſoul always thinks, be a ſelf-evident propoſition, 


that every body aſſents to at firſt hearing, I appeal to 
mankind. It is doubted whether I thought all laſt 
night, or r no; the queſtion being about a matter of 


fact, it is begging it, to bring, as a proof for it, an 
hypotheſis, which is the very thing in diſpute; by 


which way one may prove any thing; and it is but 
ſuppoſing that all watches, whilſt the balance beats, 


IO” and 1 it is ſufficiendly proved, and paſt” doubt, 
G 4 that 
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ways conſci-: | 
m it. is the condition of being awake: but 
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that my watch thought all laſt night. But he, that 


would not deceive himſelf, ought to build his hypo- 


theſis on matter of fact, and make it out by ſenſible. 


experience, and not preſurne on matter of fact becauſe 


of his hypotheſis, that 1s, becauſe he ſuppoſes 1t to be : 


ſo; which way of proving amounts to this, that I muſt 
neceſſarily think all laſt night, becauſe another ſup- 


poſes I always think, though 1 W 1 cannot e 


that I always do ſo. 


But men in love with their opinions, may not only 


ſuppoſe what is in queſtion, but alledge wrong matter 
of fact. How elſe could any one make it an inference 
of mine, that a thing is not, becauſe we are not ſenſible 
of it in our fleep? I do not ſay, there is no foul in a 
man, becauſe he is not ſenſible of it in his fleep: but 
1 do fay, he cannot think at any time, waking or fleep- - 
ing, without being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenſible | 
of it, is not neceſſary to any thing, but to our thoughts; F 
and to them 1t 1s, and to them it will always be ne- 
2 ceſſary, till we can think without being conſcious of it. 


§. 11. I grant that the ſoul in a waking 
man is never without thought, becauſe 1 it 


whether ſleeping without dreaming be not 


an e of the whole man, mind as well as body, 
may be worth a waking man's conſideration; it being 


hard to conceive that any thing ſhould think, and not 


be conſcious of it. If the ſoul doth think in a ſleeping 
man, without being conſcious of it, I aſk, whether, 
during ſuch thinking, it has any pleaſure or pain, or 
be capable of happineſs or miſery ? I am fure the man 
is not, no more than the bed or earth he lies on. For 
to be happy or miſerable, without being conſcious of 


it, ſeems to me utterly inconſiſtent and impoſſible. 
Or, if it be Poſſible that the ſoul can, whilſt the body 


1 ſleeping, have its thinking, enjoyments and con- 
cerns, its pleaſure or pain apart, which the man is not 


conſcious of, nor partakes in; it is certain, that So- 
crates aſleep, and Socrates aunhe, is not the ſame per- 
n 5 | ſon: 0 


— 
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ſon: bit his ſoul when he ſleeps, and Socrates the 
man, conſiſting of body and foul when he is waking, 
are two perſons; ſince waking Socrates has no now: 5 

ledge of, or concernment for that happineſs or miſery 

of kis ſoul, which it enjoys alone by itſelf whilſt he 
W ſleeps, without perceiving any thing of it; no more 


than he has for the happineſs or miſery of a man in 
the Indies, whom he knows not. For, if we take 


wholly away all conſciouſneſs of our actions and ſenſa- 
tions, eſpecially of pleafure and pain, and the concern- 
ment that accompanies it, it will be hard to Know w 
wherein to place perſonal identity. 


12. The ſoul, during found ſleep, 


perſons. 


from his body; which is no impoſſible ſuppoſition for 


the men I have here to do with, who ſo hberally allow 
life without a thinking foul to all other animals. 
Theſe men cannot then judge it impoſſible, or a con- 
tradition, That the body ſhould live without the _ 
ſoul; nor that the ſoul ſhould ſubſiſt and think, or 
have perception, even perception of happineſs or mi- 
ſery, without the body. Let us then, as I ſay, ſuppoſe 


the ſoul of Caſtor ſeparated, during his ſleep, from his 


body, to think apart: let us ſuppoſe too, that it 


chuſes, for its ſcene of thinking, the body of another 


man, v. g. Pollux, who is ſleeping without a ſoul: for 


if Caftor's ſoul can think, whilſt Caftor is aſleep, what 


Caſtor is never conſcious of, it 1s no matter what place 
it chuſes to think in. We have here then the bodies 


of two men with only one ſoul between them, which 


we will ſuppoſe to ſleep and wake by turns; and the 
foul ſtill 1 in the waking | man, whereof the 
2 


＋ 


. = If a flee ing 
thinks, ſay theſe men. Whilf it thinks and man pin 
perceives, it is capable certainly of thoſe without 
| knowing it, 
of delight or trouble, as well as any other che fleeping 
perceptions; and it muſt necefarily be con- and waking 
ſciaus of its own perceptions. But it has all peo. 
this apart: the ſleeping man, it is plain, 
is conſcious of nothing of all this. Let us ſuppoſe 


then the ſoul of Caſtor, whilſt he is fleeping, retired 
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flcep without 


dreaming, that 
they thick, dreaming, can never be convinced, that 


Vain urged. 
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lleeping man is never conſcious, has never the leaft 


perception. I aſk then, Whether Caſtor and Pollux, 


thus, with only one ſoul between them, which thinks 


and perceives in one, what the other is never conſcious 
of, nor 1s concerned for, are not two as diſtinct per- 
ſons, as Caftor and Hercules, or as Socrates and Plato 


were? And whether one of them might not be very 


| happy, and the other very miſerable ? Juſt by the ſame 
reaſon, they make the ſoul and the man two perſons, 
who make the ſoul think apart, what the man is not 
conicious of. For I ſuppoſe, nobody will make iden- 
tity of perſons to conſiſt in the ſoul's being united to 
the very ſame numerical particles of matter: for, if 
that be neceſſary to identity, it will be impoſſible, in 
that conſtant flux of the particles of our bodies, that 
any man ſhould be the ſame perſon two e or two 


moments ware. 

Thus, methinks, every drowſy 
Impoſſible nod takes their doctrine, who teach, That 
thoſe that the ſoul is always thinking. Thoſe, at 
leaſt, who do at any time fleep without 


their thoughts are ſometimes for four hens 


buſy without their knowing of it; and if they are 


taken in the very act, waked in the middle of that 


fleeping contemplation, can give no manner of 4 ac- 
count of it. 


„ . Pk It will perhaps 5 aid, that the 


| That * | 


Iream with. ould thinks, even in the ſoundeſt ſeep Pp, but 
out remem- the memory retains il not. That the foul in 
bring it, in à ſleeping man ſhould be this moment 
buſy a thinking, and the next moment 1n 


— a waking man not remember, nor be able to recollect 
one jot of all thoſe thoughts, is very hard to be con- 
ceived, and would need Tome better proof than bare 


aſſertion, to make it be believed. For who can with- 


out any more ado, but being barely told fo, imagine, 
That the greateſt part of men 1 do, during all their lives, 


for ſeveral hours every day, think of ſomerhing, 2 
| 


* 
* " 
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if they were aſked, even in the middle of theſe thoughts, 
they could remember nothing at all of? Moſt men, 1 


think, paſs a great part of their ſleep without dream- 
ing. 1 once knew a man that was bred a ſcholar, and 


had no bad memory, who told me, he had never 
dreamed in his life till he had that fever he was then 
newly recovered of, which was about the five or ſix and 


twentieth year of his age. I ſuppoſe the world affords 


more ſuch inſtances : at leaſt every one's acquaintance 
will furniſh him with examples enough of tuch, as Paſs 
molt of their nights without dreaming. N 5 
§. 15. To think often, and never to retain Upon this 1 
it ſo much as one moment, is 4 very uſeleſs pothelis, the 
thoughts of a 
fort of thinking : and the ſoul, in ſuch a 


ſleeping man 
ſtate of thinking, does very little, if at all, ougbt to be 


excel that of a looking-glaſs, which con- eee, 


ſtantly receives variety of images, or ideas, but retains 


none; they diſappear and vaniſh, and there remain no 
footſteps of them: the looking-glaſs 3 is pever the better 


for ſuch ideas, nor the ſoul for ſuch thoughts. Per- 
haps it will be ſaid, that in a waking man, the mate- 


rials of the body are employed and made uſe of in 
thinking; and that the memory of thoughts is retained 
by the impreſſions that are made on the brain, and the 
traces there left after ſuch thinking; but that in the 
thinking of the ſoul, which is not perceived in a fleeping 
man, there the ſoul thinks apart, and making no uſe of 
the organs of the body, leaves no impreſſions on it, and 
conſequently no memory of ſuch thoughts. Not to men- 
tion again the abſurdity of two diffinct perſons, which 
follows from this ſuppoſition, I anſwer farther, That 
whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate | 
| without the help of the body, it is reaſonable to con- 


clude, it can retain without the help of the body too; 
or elſe the ſou}, or any ſeparate ſpirit, will have but 


little advantage by thinking. If it has no memory of 
its own thoughts; if it cannot lay them up for its uſe, 
and be able to recall them upon occaſion ; if it cannot 
reflect upon what is paſt, and make uſe of its former 


experi- 
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| _ rived from but how extravagant and incoherent for 
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experiences, reaſonings, and contemplations, to what 
_ Purpoſe does it think ? They, who make the foul. a 
thinking thing, at this rate, will not make it a much 
more noble being, than thoſe do, whom they condemn, 
for allowing it to be nothing but the ſubtileſt parts of 
e matter. --: Characters drawn on duſt, that the firſt breath 
of wind effaces, or impreſſions made on a heap of 
atoms, or animal ſpirits, are altogether as uſeful, and 
render the ſubject as noble, as the thoughts of a ſoul 
that periſh in thinking; that once out of ſight, are 


gone for ever, and leave no memory of themſelves be- 


hind them. Nature never makes excellent things for 
mean or no uſes: and it is hardly to be conceived, 
that our infinitely wiſe Creator ſhould make fo admi- 
rable a faculty, as the power of thinking, that faculty 


which comes neareſt the excellency of his own 1ncom- 
prehenſible Being, to be ſo idly and uſeleſly employed, 


at leaſt one-fourth part of its time here, as ta think 
_ conſtantly without remembering any of thoſe thoughts, 
without doing any good to itſelf or others, or being 
any way uſeful to any other part of the creation, - If 
we will examine it, we ſhall not find, I ſuppoſe, the 


motion of dull and ſenſeleſs matter, any where in the 


univerſe, made fo little uic of, and ſo wholly thrown 
away. 


On this hypo- F. 16. It 1 is ; true, we have fmetimes | in- 
* 2 ſtances of perception, whilſt we are aſeep, 
mu ave 


and retain the memory of thoſe thoughts: 


ſenſation or 
reflection.” of the moſt part they are; how little con 


Which there is formable to the perfection and order of a 


no eppear- rational being, thoſe who are acquainted 
ance, with dreams, need not be told. This I 
would willingly be ſatisfied in, Whether the ſoul, when 


1t thinks thus apart, and as it were ſeparate from the 
body, acts leſs rationally than when conjointly with it, 


or no. If its ſeparate thoughts be leſs rational, then 
theſe men muſt ſay, That the ſoul owes the perfection 
of rational thinking to the body: if it does not, it is a 

wonder 
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wonder that our dreams ſhould be, for the moſt part, 
ſo frivolous and irrational; and that the ſoul ſhould 
retain none of its more rational * and 


1 


Thoſe who ſo ardent. tell us, 3 
That the ſoul always actually thinks, I „hen 1 Kas 


when I know 


would they would alſo tell us, what thoſe it not, nobody 


ideas are, that are in the foul of a child, 5 can know 
before, or juſt at the union with the body, 


before it hath received any by /en/ation. The dreams 
of ſleeping men are, as I take it, all made up of the 
waking man's ideas, though for the moſt part oddly put 
together, It is ſtrange, if the ſoul has ideas of its 
own, that 1t derived not from ſenſation or reflection, (as 
it muſt have, if it thought before it received any im- 


preſſion from the body) that it ſhould never, in its pri- 
vate thinking, (ſo private that the man himſelf per- 
ceives it not) retain any of them, the very moment it 


wakes out of them, and then make the man glad with 


new diſcoveries. Who can find it reaſonable, that the 


ſoul ſhould, in its retirement, during ſleep, have ſo 


many hours thoughts, and yet never "light on any of 


thoſe ideas it borrowed not from ſenſation or reflection; 
| or at leaſt preſerve the memory of none but ſuch, 
which being occaſioned from the body, muſt needs be 


leſs natural to a ſpirit? It is ſtrange, the foul ſhould 


never once, in a man's whole life, recall over any of 
its pure native thoughts, and thoſe ideas it had before 


it borrowed any thing from the body; never bring 


into the waking man's view any other ideas, but what 


have a tang of the caſk, and manifeſtly derive their 
original from that union, If it always thinks, and ſo 
had ideas before it was united, or before it received, 
any from the body, it is not to be ſuppoſed, but that, 


during g ſleep, it recollects its native ideas; and during 


that retirement from communicating with the body, 


whilſt it thinks by itſelf, the zzeas it is buſied about, 


ſhould be, ſometimes at leaſt, thoſe more natural and 
congenial ones which it had in witſelf, underived from 


| the 
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the body, or its own operations about them: Which 
ſince the waking man never remembers, we muſt from 
this hypotheſis conclude, either that the ſoul remem- _ 
bers ſomething that the man does not, or elſe that me- 


mory belongs only to ſuch ideas as are derived from 


the body, or the mind's operations about them. 
FS. 18. I would be glad allo to learn from theſe men, 
who ſo confidently pronounce, that the human ſoul, 


or which is all one, that a man always 
How knows | 


dp" os hk thinks, how they come to know 1t; nay, 
the foul al- how they come to know that they them ſelves 


ways thinks ? 


think, when they gorge do not perceive 
©. Por if i de 

not a ſelf-evi- 11. This, I am afraid, 
| dent propoſi- without proofs ; and to s without 


to be ſure, 


tion, it needs | 


5 _ perceiving: it is, I ſuſpect, a confuſed 


notion, taken up to ſerve an hypotheſis; 


5 and none of thoſe clear truths, that either their own 
evidence forces us to admit, or common experience 
makes it impudence to deny. For the moſt that can 
be faid of it is, that it is poſſible the ſoul may always 


think, but not always retain it in memory: and I ſay, 


it is as poſſible, that the ſoul may nor always think; 

and much more probable, that it ſhould ſometimes 
not think, than that it ſhould often think, and that 
a long while together, and not be conſcious to itſelf 
the next Moment after, that it had thought. 


That a wan 
| thould be buſy 


in thinking, 


and yet not re- 
tainit the next 


moment, very 


improbable. 


8 19. To ſuppoſe the ſouf to think, and 
the man not to perceive it, is, as has 
been ſaid, to make two perſons in one 
man: and if one conſiders well theſe men's 
way of ſpeaking, one ſhould be led into 


a ſuſpicion, that they do ſo. For they 
who tell us, that the ſoul always thinks, do never, that 


I remember, ſay, that a man always thinks. Can the 


ſoul think, and not the man? or a man think, and 
not be conſcious of it ? This, perhaps, would be ſuſ⸗ 


pected of jargon in others. If they ſay, the man thinks 
always, but 1s not always conſcious of it; they may 


as well ſay, his body is extended without having parts. 
4 eee For 
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For it is altogether as intelligible to ſay, that a body 
is excended without parts, as that any thing Hine 
without being conſcious of it, or perceiving that it does 
ſo. They who talk thus, may, with as much reaſon, 
if it be neceſſary to their hyporheſis, ſay, that a man 


is always hungry, but that he does not always feel it: 


whereas hunger conſiſts in that very ſenſation, as think - 
ing conſiſts in being conſcious that one thinks. If 
they ſay, _ a man is always conſcious to himlelf of 
thinking; I aſk, how they know it? conſciouſneſs is 
the perception of what paſſes in a man's own mind, 

Can another man perceive that I am conſcious of any 
thing, when I perceive it not myſelf? No man's Kno-]. 


ledge, here, can go beyond his experience. Wake a 


man out of a ſound fleep, and aſk him, what he was 
that moment thinking on? If he himſelf be conſcious 
of nothing he then thought on, he mult be a notable 


diviner of thoughts, that can aſſure him, that he was 


thinking: may he not with more reaſon aſſure him, 
he was not allcep ? This is ſomething beyond philoſo- 
phy; and it cannot be leſs than revelation, that diſ- 


covers, to another, thoughts in my mind, when I can 


find none there myſelf: and they muſt needs have a 


penetrating ſight, who can certainly. ſee that I think, 


when I cannot perceive it myſelf, and when I declare 15 
that J do not; and you can ſee, that dogs or elephants | 
do not think, when they give all the demonſtration of 
It imaginable, except only telling us that they do ſo. 


This ſome may ſuſpect to be a ſtep beyond the Roft- 


crucians; it ſceming eaſier to make one's ſelf inviſible 


to others, than to make another's thoughts viſible to 
me, which are not viſible to himſelf. "But it is but 

defining the ſoul to be a ſubſtance that always thinks, 
and the buſineſs is done. If ſuch definition be of any 
authority, I know not what it can ſerve for, but to 
make many men ſuſpect, that they have no ſouls at 
all, ſince they find a good part of their lives paſs away 
withour thinking. For no definitions that J know, 
0 luppoſitions of any ſect, are of force enough _ 

roy 


the mind by the ſenſes comes more and more to be 
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ſtroy conſtant experience; and perhaps, it is the af. 
fectation of knowing beyond what we perceive, that 
: makes ſo much uſeleſs diſpute and noiſe in the world. 
3 $. 20. I ſee no reaſon therefore to be- 
No ideas but lieve, that the ſoul rhinks before the ſenſes 


from ſenſation 


or reflection, hade furniſhed it with ideas to think on; 


evident, if we and as thoſe are increaſed and retained, fo 
oblerve chil- 


it comes, by exerciſe, to improve its fa- 


dren. 
culty of thinking in the ſeveral parts of 


it, as well as afterwards, by compounding thoſe ideas, 

and reflecting on its own operations, it increaſes its 
ſtock, as well as facility, in remembering, 1 imagining, 
reaſoning, and other modes of thinking. 


F. 21. He that will ſuffer himſelf to be informed 


by obſervation and experience, and not make his own 
| hypotheſis the rule of nature, will find few ſigns of a 

ſoul accuſtomed to much thinking in a new-born 
child, and much fewer of any reaſoning at all. And 


yet it is hard to imagine that the rational ſoul ſhould 


think ſo much, and not reaſon at all. And he that 


will conſider, chat infants, newly come into the world, 


ſpend the greateſt part of their time in ſleep, and are 
ſeldom awake, but when either hunger calls for the 
teat, or ſome pain, (the moſt | important of all ſenſati- 
ons) or ſome other violent impreſſion upon the body, 
forces the mind to perceive and attend to it: he, I 
ſay, who conſiders this, will perhaps find reaſon to 


imagine, that a fetus in the mother's womb arffers not 


much from the ſtate of a vegetable; but paſſes the greateſt 
part of its time without perception or thought, doing 
very little but ſleep, in a place where it needs not ſeck 
for food, and is ſurrounded with liquor, always equally 
ſoft, and near of the ſame temper; where the eyes 


have no light; and the ears, ſo ſhut up, are not ver! 
ſuſceptible of ſounds ; and where there is little or no 


variety, or change of objects, to move the ſenſcs. 


F. 22. Follow a child from its birth, and obſerve 
the alterations that time makes, and you ſhall find, as 


fur- 


= = 
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ernie with ideas, it comes to be more and more 
awake; thinks more, the more it has matter to think 
on. After ſome time, it begihs to know the objects, 
which being moſt familiar with it, have made laſting 
x impreſſions. Thus it comes, by degrees, to know the 
_ perſons it daily converſes with, and diſtinguiſh them 
WW from ſtrangers; which are inſtances and effects of its 
coming to retain and diſtinguiſh the ideas the ſenſes 
convey to it: and ſo we may obſerve, how the mind, 
= - degrees, improves in theſe, and advances to the hg 
eerciſe of thoſe other faculties of enlarging, compounding, 
and abſtracting its ideas, and of reaſoning about them, 
and reflecting upon all theſe; of which I mall have 
| occation to ſpeak more hereafter. e 
FS. 23. If ic ſhall be demanded then, When a man le- 
in gins to have any ideas? I think the true anſwer is, When 
7 he firſt has any ſenſation. For ſince there appear not to 
4 be any ideas in the mind, before the ſenſes have convey- 
ed any in, I conceive that ideas in the underſtanding 
are coeval with ſenſation ; which is ſuch an impreſſion 
or motion, made in ſome part of the body, as pro- 
duces ſome perception in the underſtanding. It is 


objects, that the mind ſeems firſt to employ itſeli in 
ſuch operations as we call, perception, remembering, con- 
hi aeration, r reaſoning, &c. 

J. 24. In time, the mind comes to re- 


of all our 


gl got by /enſation, and thereby ſtores itſelf knowledge. 
Ng with a new ſet of ideas, which I call ideas 
ck of refleZion. Theſe imprelſions that are made on our 


ſenſes by outward objects, that are extrinſical to the 
mind; and its own operations, proceeding from powers 
intrinſical and proper to itſelf, which, when reflected 
on by itſelf, become alſo objects of its contemplation, 
are, as I have ſaid, e original of all knowledge. Thus 


rve the firſt capacity of human intellect, is, that the mind 
as is fitted to receive the impreſſions made on it; either 

be through the Senſes, by outward objects, or by its own 
ur- Vor. I. | H opera- 


about theſe impreſſions made on our ſenſes by outward 


flect on its own operations, about the ideas The original ©” 


In the recep- 
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Y operations, when | it reflects on them. This is the firſt 15 
| ſtep a man makes towards the diſcovery of any thing, 
and the ground-work whereon to build all thoſe oe 
ons, which ever he ſhall have naturally in this world. 


All thoſe ſublime thoughts, which tower above the 


clouds, and reach as high as heaven itſelf, take their 
riſe and footing here: in all that great extent wherein 
the mind wanders, in thoſe remote ſpeculations it may 
ſeem to be elevated with, it ſtirs not one jot beyond 
thoſe ideas, which /er iſe 0 or reflection have offered for its 
5 contemplation. 


tion of ſimple 


they are imprinted, nor blot them out, and make new 


ones itſelf, than a mirror can refuſe, aker- or obliterate 
the images or ideas, which the objects ſet before it do 
therein produce. As the bodies that ſurround us do 
diverſly affect our organs, the mind is forced to receive 
the impreſſions, and cannot avoid the perception of 
thoſe ideas that are > annexed to them. 


CHAP. 1. 


_ Of Simple IDEAS. 
© Vneompounded 5. I. HE. better to underſtand the 
appearances. 


nature, manner, and extent of 


our knowledge, one thing is carefully to be obſerved, 
con- 


F. 25. In this part, the underfanding 
is merely paffve; and whether or no it 
ideas the un- WIII have theſe beginnings, and as it were 
ogy nga. 7 materials of knowledge, is not in its own 
: part paſſive. power. For the objects of our ſenſes do, 
f many of them, obtrude their particular 
ideas upon our minds, whether we will or no: and the 
operations of our minds will not let us be without, at 
leaſt, ſome obſcure notions of them. No man can be 
wholly ignorant of what he does, when he thinks, 
Theſe / mple ideas, when offered to the mind, the un- 


derſtanding can no more refuſe to have, nor alter, when 


By 
3 4 
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concerning the ideas we have; and that is, that Some 
of them are /imple, and ſome complex. | 


Though the qualities that affect our ſenſes, are, in 


the things themſelves, ſo united and blended, that 
there is no ſeparation, no diſtance between them; yet 


it is plain, the ideas they produce in the mind, enter 


by the ſenſes ſimple and unmixed. For though the 
ſight and touch often take in from the ſame object, at 


the ſame time, different ideas; as a man ſees at once 


motion and colour; the hand feels ſoftneſs and warmth 


in the ſame piece of wax: yet the ſimple ideas, thus 


united in the ſame ſubject, are as perfectly di ſtinet as 
thoſe that come in by Aierent ſenſes; the coldneſs and 
| hardneſs which a man feels in a piece of ice, being as 
S diſtinct ideas in the mind, as the ſmell and whiteneſs 
8 ofalilly, or as the taſte of ſugar, and ſmell of a roſe : 


and there is nothing can be plainer to a man than the 


clear and diſtinct perceptions he has of thoſe ſimple | 


ideas; which being each in itſelf uncompounded, con- 
tains in it nothing but one uniform appearance or con- 


ception in the mind, and is not diſtinguiſhable into 
different ideas. 


. 2. Theſe ſimple ideas, the materials The ated an 
of all our knowledge, are ſuggeſted and neither make 
furniſhed to the mind only by Thoſe two nor deſtroy | 


them. 
ways above-mentioned, viz. /-nſation and 15 


efection. + 9” When che wücder ending! is once e ſtored 5 


with 


(1) Againſt 1 that the materials of all our 3 are - ſug- 
gelted and furniſhed to the mind only by ſenſation and reflection, 
the biſhop of Worceſter makes uſe of the idea of /ubfance in theſe 
words: F the idea of ſubſtance be grounded upon plain and evident 
reaſon, then we muſt allow an idea of Jubſtance, doe comes not in 
by ſenſation or reflection; and ſo we may be certain of /omuthing Which 
we have not by thoſe ideas. 

To which our author (*) anſwers : I heſe words of (*) Tn his grſt 
your lordſhip” s contain nothing as I ſee in them fetter to the 
againſt me: for 1 never ſaid that 2% general idea of biſhop of 
fubflance comes in by ſenſation and reflection, or that Worceſter, p. 
it is a ſimple idea of ſenſation or reflection, though 35, &c. 
it be ultimately founded in them; for it is a complex 


H 2 | idea, 


ä Simple Io NA „% 


with theſe fimple ideas, it has the power to repeat, 
compare, and unite them, even to an almoſt infinite 


variety, and ſo can make at pleafure new complex 
ideas. But it is not in the power of the moſt exalted 
wit or enlar ged underſtanding, by any quickneſs or 
variety of thoughts, to invent or frame one new ſimple 
idea in the mind, not taken in by the ways before 
mentioned: nor can any force of the underſtanding 
aeftroy thoſe that are there. The dominion of man, 
In this little world of his own underſtanding, being 


much what the fame, as it is in the great world of 
: "VINE ; 


* 4 PR 1 8 * . * _ 
gat — 


— 


* male up of hs benen idea of 1 or FORE wich the . 
relation of a ſupport to accidents, For general 7deas come not into 
8 the mind by ſenſation or reflection, but are the crea- 
5 B. g. c. 3. B. tures or inventions of the underſtanding, as I think 
2. c. 85. & c: J have thewn; and alſo how the mind makes them 
28, . 18. from ideas which it has got by ſenſation and reflec- 


tion; and as to the ideas of relation, how the mind 


forms them, and how they are derived from, and ultimately ter- : 


minate in z74eas of ſenſation and reflection, I have likewiſe ſhewn. 
But that I may not be miſtaken what I mean, when J ſpeak of 


ideas of ſenſation and reflection, as the materials of all our know- 


ledge ; give me leave, my Lord, to ſet down here a place or two, 


out of my book, to explain myſelf; as I thus ſpeak of ideas of 


ſenſation and reflection: : 


That theſe, when we have taken a fall ln of them, 41 


* their ſeveral modes, and the compoſitions made 


b. a. e.. 5. © out of them, we ſhall find to contain all our whole 
| O © flock of ideas, and we have nothing i in our minds, 
which did not come in one of theſe two Ways,” This thought, 
in another place, J expreſs thus. 5 
Theſe are the moſt conſiderable of thoſe ſimple ideas which the 


© mind has, and out of which is made all its other 


| B. a. e. 7. 4.10, knowledge; all which it receives by the two fore- 


mentioned ways of ſenſation and reflection.“ And, 


— «* Thus 1 have, in a ſhort draught, given a view 
| B.2.c-21..79. © of our original zdeas, from whence all the reſt are 


derived, and of which they are made up.“ 
This, and the like, ſaid in other places, is what I have thought 
concerning ideas of ſenſation and reflection, as the foundation and 


materials of. all our ideas, and conſequently of all our know 


ledge : I have ſet down theſe particulars out of my book, that the 
reader having a full view of my opinion herein, may che better 
ſee What 1 in it is | Lable to your Lordſhip's reprehenſion. For that 

| - - Pour 
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viſible things; wherein his power, however managed , 
by art and ſkill, reaches no farther than to compound 


and divide the materials that are made to his hand; 
but can do nothing towards the making the leaſt par- 
ticle of new matter, or deſtroying one atom of what is 


already in being. The ſame inability will every one 


find in himſelf, who ſhall go about to faſhion in his 
underſtanding any {imple idea not received in by his 


ſenſes, from "external objects; or by reflection, from 
the operations of his own mind about them. I would 
have any one try to fancy any raſte, which had never 


affected 


— 


S — 


pour en is not very well fatisfied with it, appears not ls 
by the words under conſideration, but by theſe alſo; But abe are 

till told, that our underſtanding can have 10 other e, a either 

RW [rom ſenſation or reflection. 


Your Lordſhip's argument, in the paſſage we are upon, ſtands 


5 thus: : 1f the general idea of ſubſtance be grounded upon plain and evi- 


dent reaſon, then we muſt allow an idea of ſubſtance, which comes 


not in by ſenſation or reflection. This is a conſequence which, with 


ſubmiſſion, I think will not hold, becauſe it is founded upon a ſup- 


poſition, which I think will not hold, viz. That reaſon and ideas are 


inconſiſtent; for if that ſuppoſition be not true, then the general 
idea of ſubſtance may be grounded on plain and evident reaſon; and 
yet it will not follow from thence, that it is not ultimately ground- 
ed on and derived from ideas which come in by ſenſation or reflection, 


and ſo cannot be ſaid to come in by ſenſation or reflection. 


To explain myſelf, and clear my meaning in this matter. All 5 


the ideas of all the ſenſible qualities of a cherry come into my 


mind by ſenſation ; ; the ideas of perceiving, thinking, reaſoning, _ 
knowing, c. come into my mind by reflection. The ideas of theſe 


qualities and actions, or powers, are perceived by the mind, to be 


by themſelves inconſiſtent with exiſtence ; or, as your Lordſhip well 
expreſſes it, wwe find that we can have no true conception of any modes 
or accidents, but we muſt conceive a ſubſtratum, or ſubject, wherein 
they are, i. e. That they cannot exiſt or ſubſiſt of themſelves. Hence 
the mind perceives their neceſſary connexion with inherence or be- 
ing ſupported ; which being a relative 7dza, ſuperadded to the red 
colour in a cherry, or to thinking in a man, the mind frames the 
correlative idea of a ſupport. Far I never denied, that the mind 
could frame to itſelf ideas of relation, but have ſhewed the quite 
contrary in my chapters about relation. But becauſe a relation 
cannot be founded in nothing, or be the relation of nothing, and 
the thing here related as a ſupporter, or a ſupport, is not repreſented 
* the mind, by any clear _ diſtin id; ; therefore the 
4 1 3 and 


Y 


102 Simple 15 143. 
affected his palate; or frame the idea of a ſcent, he 


had never ſmelt: and when he can do this, I will alſo 
conclude, that a blind man hath ideas of colours; and 
a deaf man true diſtinct notions of ſounds. 


F. 3. This is the reaſon why, though we cannot be- 


licve it impoſſible to God to make a creature with 
other organs, and more ways to convey into the un- 
; derſtanding the notice of corporeal things, than thoſe 
+ five, as they are uſually counted, which he has given 
to man: yet I think it is 207 poſſible for any one to 
Imagine any other qualities in bodies, howſoever con- 
ſtituted, whereby: they can be taken notice of, behides 


| and indiſtinct, vague iden of bins or ſomething, | 1s all chat! is left to 
be the poſitive idea, which has the relation of a ſupport, or ſubſtra- 
-/ a. 0 modes or «ccidents ; and that general, indetermined idea of 


ſomething, is, by the abſtraction of the mind, derived alſo from the 


_ 4imple ideas of ſenſation and reflection: and thus the mind, from 


the poſitive, {imple ideas got by ſenſation or reflection, comes to the 


general, relative idea of ſubſtance, which, without theſe poſitive, 


1imple ideas, it would never have. 


This your Lordſhip (without giving by retail all the particular 
ſteps of the mind in this buſineſs) has well expreſſed ; in this more 
familiar way: We find wwe can have no true conception of any modes or 


accidents, but wwe muſt conceive a ſubſtratum, or ſubject, wherein they 
are; ſince it is à repugnancy to our een of hangt, that modes or 


accidents ſhould ſubſiſi by themſelves. 


Hence your Lordſhip calls it the rational idea of hace: and 
ſays, J grant that by ſenſation and reflection cbe come to know the powers 
and properties of things; but our reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt be 


Something beyond theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhould Jab fiſt by 
benſelves fo that if this be that which your Lordſhip means b; 
the rational idea of 5 b Hgance, Jſee nothing there is in it againſt AY 


I have ſaid, that it is founded on ſimple ideas of ſentation or reflec- 
tion, and that it is a very obſcure idea. 


Your Lordihip's concluſion from your foregoing ers s, is, And 


5 We May be certain of ſome things which wwe have not by thoje ideas, 
which is a propoſition, whoſe preciſe meaning your Lordſhip wall 
torgive me, if | profeſs, as it ſtands there, I do not underſtand. For 
1t 15 uncertain to me, whether your Lordſhip means, we may cer- 
tainly know the exiſtence of ſomething, which we have not by thoſe 
ideas, or certainly know the diſtinct properties of ſomething, which 
we have not by thoſe ideas; or certainly know the truth of ſome 
propoſition, 4vbich we have not by thoſe ideas: for to be certain of 
Jomething may ſignify either of theſe. But in which ſoever of theſe 
it be meant, L do not fee how I am 1 concerned. | in it. 


ſounds, 
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tounds, taſtes, ſmells, viſible and tangible qualities. 
And had mankind been made with but four ſenſes, the 
qualities then, which are the objects of the fifth ſenſe, 
had been as far from our notice, imagination and con- 
ception, as now any belonging to a 7 xth, ſeventh, or 
eighth ſenſe, can poſſibly be: which whether yer ſome 
other creatures, in ſome other parts of this vaſt and 
ſtupendous univerſe, may not have, will be a great pre- 
ſumption to deny. He that will not ſet himſelf 
proudly at the top of all things; but will conſider the 
immenſity of this fabrick, and the great variety that is 
to be found in this little and inconliderable part of it, 
which he has to do with, may be apt to think, that in 
other manſions of it, there may be other, and different! Ire 
telligent beings, of whoſe faculties he has as little Know- 
ledge or apprehenſion, as a worm ſhut up in one drawer 
of a cabinet hath of the ſenſes or underſtanding of a man; 
ſuch variety and excellency being ſuitable to the wiſdom - 
and power of the Maker. I have here followed the com- 
mon opinion of man's having but five ſenſes, though, 
perhaps, there may be juſtly counted more; but either 
E — — ſerves equally to my prefent a e 


1 H © . III. 
Of IDEas of one Senſe. 


HE better to conceive the ideas .. 

Diviſion of 

| 1 we receive from ſenſation, it imple adeas, 

may not be amiſs for us to conſider them, 
in reference to the different ways, whereby they make 2 
their approaches to our minds, and make themſelves | 
perceivable by us. „ Tal 
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Fir then, There are ſome, which come into our 
minds by one ſenſe only. 
Secondly; There are others, that convey themſelves 
into the 4 by more ſenſes than one. 
| Thirdly, Others that are had from refieion only. 
Fourthly, There are ſome that make themſelves way, | 
and are ſuggeſted to the mind, by all the ways 2 fen- 


ſation ang reflection. 
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We ſhall conſider them 88 under theſe ſeveral 


heads. 


Thar of one 


to bring themſelves into view, and be perceived of 


the underſtanding. 


The moſt conſiderable of thoſe, belonging to the . 
touch, are heat and cold, and ſolidity: all the reſt, con- 
ſiſting almoſt wholly in the ſenſible configuration, as 
ſmooth and rough; or elſe more or leſs firm adheſion 
of the parts, as "hard and folk, tough and brittle, are 
obvious enough. | 
Pow b F. 2. 1 think i it will be needlefs to enu- 
| ideas have merate all the particular /imple ideas be- 
longing to each ſenſe: nor indeed is it 
poſſible, if we would, there being a great many more 
of them belonging to moſt of the ſenſes than we have 
names for. The variety of ſmells, which are as many 


names, 


almoſt, if not more than ſpecies of bodies i in the world, 


do moſt of them want names. Sweet and ſtinking 
commonly ſerve our turn for theſe ideas, which, in 


effect, is little more than to call them pleaſing or diſ- 
plealing ; though the ſmell of a roſe and violet, both 
ſweet, are certainly very diſtin& ideas. Nor are the 


different taſtes, that by our palates we receive ideas of, 


much better provided with names. Sweet, bitter, four: 


barſh, and ſalt, are almoſt all the epithets we have to 
denominate that numberleſs variety of reliſnes, which 


are 


Fir, There are /ome ideas which have : 
"Tenſe ; n c. admittance only through one ſenſe, which is 
| ours, of ſee. peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus 
hearing, fee light and colours, as white, red, yellow, 
blue, with their ſeveral degrees or ſhades, 

and mixtures, as green, ſcarlet, purple, ſea-green, and 
the reſt, come in only by the eyes: all kind of noiſes, Þ 
ſounds, and tones, only by the ears: the ſeveral taſtes 
and ſmells, by the noſe and palate. And if theſe or- 
gans, or the nerves which are the conduits to convey. 
them from without to their audience in the brain, the 
mind's preſence- room (as I may ſo call it) are any of 
them ſo diſordered, as not to perform their functions, 


they have no poſtern to be admitted by; no other way 
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from che reſiſtance which we find in body, 
to the entrance of any other body i into the place it poſ- 
ſeſſes, till it has left it. There is no idea, which we 
receive more conſtantly from ſenſation, than ſolidity. 
2 Whether we move or reſt, in what poſture ſoever we 
are, we always feel ſomething under us, that ſupports 
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are to be found diſtinct, not only in almoſt every ſort 


of creatures, but in the different parts of the ſame 
lant, fruit, or animal. The ſame may be ſaid of co- 
a and ſounds. 1 ſhall therefore, 1 in the account of 


ſimple ideas J am here giving, content myſelf to ſet 


down only ſuch as are moſt material to our preſent 


. purpoſe, or are in themſelves leſs apt to be taken no- 


tice of, though they are very frequently the ingre- 


dients of our complex ideas; amongſt which, I think, 
I may well account ſolidity ; which therefore I hall 
treat of in ThE T: next h 


CHAP, . 
i "Of Solidity.. 
TT HE idea of Solidity we receive 8 


by our touch; and it ariſes this :dea from 
ouch. 


us, and hinders our farther linking downwards; and 


the bodies, which we daily handle, make us perceive, 
that whilſt they remain between them, they do, by an 


inſurmountable force, hinder the approach of the parts 


of our hands that preſs them. That which thus hin- 


ders the approach of two bodies, when they are moving 
one towards another, I call /e/idity. I will not diſpute 
whether this acceptation of the word ſolid be nearer to 
its original ſignification, than that which mathemati- 


cians uſe it in: it ſuffices, that I think the common 


notion of ſolidity will allow, if not juſtify, this uſe of 
it; but if any one think it better to call it impenetra- 
bility, he has my conſent. Only I have thought the 
term /o/idity the more proper to expreſs this idea, not 


| only becauſe of its vulgar uſe in that ſenſe, but alſo 


becauſe i it carries ſomething more of politive in it, 


than 


mA 


* Solidity: fills 
2 fi : _ mhely we conceive it 20 fill ſpace. The 


pace. 
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than impenetr ability, which is negative, and is, perhaps, 
more a conſequence of /o/dity, than /olidity itſelf. This, 


of all other, ſeems the idea moſt intimately connected 


with, and effential to body, ſo as no where elſe to be 
5 found or imagined, but only in matter: and though 
our ſenſes take no notice of it, but in maſſes of matter, 
of a bulk ſufficient to cauſe a ſenſation in us; yet the 
mind, having once got this idea from ſuch groſſer ſen- 
ſible bodies, traces it farther, and conſiders it, as well 
figure, in the minuteſt particle of matter that can exiſt; 
and finds it inſeparably inherent in body, wherever, 
or however modified. 8 


2. This i is the idea belongs to body, 


idea of which filling of ſpace, is, That 


where we imagine any ſpace taken up by a ſolid ſub- 


ſtance, we conceive it ſo to poſſeſs it, that it excludes all 


other ſolid ſubſtances ; and will for ever hinder any two 
other bodies, that move towards one another in a ſtraight 
line, from coming to touch one another, unleſs it re- 
moves from between them in a line not parallel to that 
which they move in. This idea of it, the bodies, which 
we e handle, ſufficiently fürniſh us with. 


Ry 3. This reſiſtance, whereby it keeps 
other bodies out of the ſpace which it poſ- 
ſeſſes, is ſo great, that no force, how great 


Di tick from | 


ſoever, can ſurmount it. All the bodies in the world, 
preſſing a drop of water on all tides, will never be able 
io overcome the reſiſtance which it will make, as ſoft 
as it is, to their approaching one another, till it be re- 


moved out of their way: whereby our idea of ſolidity 
is diſtinguiſhed both from pure ſpece, which is capable 


neither of reſiſtance nor motion; and from the ordi- 


nary idea of hardneſs. For a man may conceive two 
| bodies at a diſtance, ſo as they may approach one ano- 
ther, without touching or diſplacing any ſolid thing, 


till their ſuperficies come to meet: whereby, I think, 
we have the clear idea of ſpace without /olidity, Fot 


not to go 10 far as annihilation of apy particular body) 


I alk, 
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[ aſk, whether: a man cannot have the idea of the mo- 


tion of one ſingle body alone, without any other ſuc- 
ceeding immediately | into its place? | think it is evi- 


dent he can: the idea of motion in one body, no more 


including the idea of motion in another, than the ide 


of a ſquare figure 1 in one body, includes the idea of a 
ſquare figure in another. I do not aſk, whether bodies 


do ſo exiſt, that the motion of one body cannot really 
be without the motion of another. To determine this 


either way, 1s to beg the queſtion for or againſt a va. 


cuum. But my queſtion is, Whether one cannot have 
the idea of one body moved, whilſt others are at reſt? 


And, I think, this no one will deny: if fo, then the 


place i it deſerted gives us the idea of pure ſpace with- 


= out ſolidity, whereinto another body may enter, with- 
| out either reſiſtance or protruſion of any thing. When 
the ſucker in a pump is drawn, the ſpace it filled in 


the tube 1s certainly the fame, whether any other body 


follows the motion of the ſucker or no: nor does it 
imply a contradiction, that upon the motion of one 
body, another that is only contiguous to it, ſhould not 


follow it. The neceſſity of ſuch a motion is built only 


on the ſuppoſition, that the world is full; but not on | 


diſtinct ideas of ſpace and ſolidity : which are as dif- 


| ferent as reſiſtance and not reſiſtance, protruſion and 
| not protruſion. And that men have ideas of ſpace 
without body, their very diſputes about a vacuum 
plainly demonſtrate, as is ſhewn in another place. 


9. 4. Solrdity is hereby alſo. differenced 


from bw duels in that ſolidity conſiſts in . habe. 

repletion, and ſo an utter excluſion of other 
bodies out of the ſpace i it poſſeſſes; but hardneſs, in a 
firm coheſion of the parts of matter, making up maſſes 


of a ſenſible bulk, ſo that the whole does not eaſily 
change its figure. And indeed hard and ſoft are names 
that we give to things, only in relation to the conſti- 


tutions of our own bodies; that being generally called 


hard by us, which will put us to pain, ſooner than 


change figure by the preſſure of any part of our bodies; 


and 


195 | | 
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and that on the contrary, ſoft, which changes the fitua- 
tion of its parts upon an eaſy and unpainful touch. 


But this difficulty of changing the ſituation of the 


| ſenſible parts amongſt themſelves, or of the figure of 
the whole, gives no more ſolidity to the hardeſt body 
Ain the world, than to the ſofteſt; nor is an adamant 
one jot more ſolid than water. For though the two 
flat ſides of two pieces of marble will more eaſily ap- 
proach each other, between which there is nothing but 
water or air, than if there be a diamond between 
them: yet it is not, that the parts of the diamond are 
more ſolid than thoſe of water, or reſiſt more; but be- 
cauſe the parts of water, being more eaſily ſeparable 
from each other, they will by a ſide motion be more 
eaſily removed, and give way to the approach of the 


two pieces of marble : : but if they could be kept from 


making place by that ſide motion, they would eternally 
| hinder ihe approach of theſe two pieces of marble, as 
much as the diamond; and it would be as impoſſible 
by any force to ſurmount their reſiſtance, as to ſur- 
mount the reſiſtance of the parts of a diamond. The 
ſofteſt body in the world will as invincibly reſiſt the 
coming together of any two other bodies, if it be not 
put out of the way, but remain between them, as the 
hardeſt that can be found or imagined. He that ſhall 
fill a yielding ſoft body well with air or water, will 
quickly find its reſiſtance : and he that thinks, that 
nothing but bodies, that are hard, can keep his hands 
from approaching one another, may be pleaſed to make 
a trial with the air incloſed in a foot-ball. The expe- 
riment, I have been told, was made at Florence, with 4 


hollow globe of gold filled with water, and exactly 


_. Cloſed, farther hens the ſolidity of ſo ſoft a body as 
water: for the golden globe has filled being put into 
a preſs, which was driven by the extreme force of 


ſcrews, the water made itſelf way through the pores of 


that very cloſe metal, and finding no room for a nearer 


approach of its particles within, got to the qutſide, 


where it roſe lr a dew, ane ſo fell in drops, before 


the 
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ait is? I ſend him to his ſenſes to in- 


nuity of ſolid, ſeparable, moveable parts; 
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the ſides of the globe could be made to yield to the 
violent compreſſion of the engine that ſqueezed a. 
S. 5. By this idea of ſolidity, is the ex- 
tenſion of body diſtinguiſhed from the ex- 
tenſion of ſpace : the extenſion of body be- pulle, reſiſt 
ing nothing, but the coheſion or conti- << and Pro- 


On ende 


depends im- 


truſion. 


and the extenſion of ſpace, the continuity of unfolid. 


inſeparable, and immoveable parts. Upon the \ſelidity 


of bodies allo depends their mutual impulſe, reſiſtance, and 
protrufion, Of pure ſpace then, and ſolidity, there are 


ſeveral (amongſt which I confeſs myſelf one) who per- 
ſuade themſelves, they have clear and diſtinct ideas; 


and that they can think on ſpace, without any thing 1n 
it that reſiſts, or is protruded by body. This is the 


1 idea of pure ſpace, which they think they have as clear 
as any idea they can have of the extenſion of body; 


the idea of the diſtance between the oppoſite parts of a 


concave ſuperficies, being equally as clear without, as 
with the idea of any ſolid parts between; and on the 
bother ſide, they perſuade themſelves, that they have, 
diſtinct from that of pure ſpace, the idea of ſomething 


that fills ſpace, that can be protruded by the impulſe 


ol other bodies, or reſiſt their motion. If there be 
others, that have not theſe two ideas diſtinct, but con- 
found them, and make but one of them, I know not 
| how men, who have the ſame idea under different f 
names, or different ideas under the ſame name, can, in 


that caſe, talk with one another, any more than a man, 


who, not being blind or deaf, has diſtinct ideas of the 
colour of ſcarlet, and the ſound of a trumpet, could 


diſcourſe concerning ſcarlet-colour with the blind man, 


W 1 mention in another place, who fancied that the idea 
of ſcarlet was like the ſound of a trumpet. 


F. 6. If any one aſks me, What this ſo- What it is. 
form him: let him put a flint or a foot-ball between 
his hands, and then endeavour to join them, and he 
will know, If he thinks this not a ſufficient explica- 
N tion | 
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tion of ſolidity, what it is, and wherein it conſiſts; 1: 
promiſe to tell him, what it is, and wherein it conſiſts, 
when he tells me, what thinking is, or wherein it con- 
fiſts; or explains to me what extenſion or motion is, 

which perhaps ſeems much eaſier. The ſimple ideas 


we have are ſuch, as experience teaches them us; but 


if, beyond that, we endeavour, by words, to make them 
clearer in the mind, we ſhall ſucceed no better, than 
if we went about to clear up the darkneſs of a blind 


5 man's mind by talking; and to diſcourſe into him the 


ideas of light and colours. The reaſon of this [ ſhall. 


. ſhew 1 in "Another — 


_ 


c 1 A P. V. 
0% Simple ly EAS of divers Sexjes. 


H E ideas we get by more than one ſenſe, are of 
pace or extenſion, figure, reſt, and motion: for 
theſe make perceivable impreſſions both on the eyes 
and touch; and we can receive and convey into our 
minds the ideas of the extenſion, figure, motion, and 
reſt of bodies, both by ſeeing and feeling. Bur hav- 
ing occaſion to ſpeak more at large of theſe i in another : 


1 I — med enumerate : them. 


CH AF, MV 
Of Spe 15 K AS of Refleion, - 
. HE. mind receiving the . 
rations of the | mentioned in the foregoing 


mind about its 


chapters, from without, when 1t turns 1ts 
other ideas. 


view inward upon itſelf, and obſerves its 
own actions about thoſe ideas it has, takes from thence 
other ideas, which are as capable to be the objects of 
its contemplation, as any of thoſe 1 It received from fo- 


reign things. 
8. 2. 


tt 


re 


its EAS of Sen le and Reflection. . 


& 2. The two great and principal ac- The idea of 
tions of the mind, which are moſt fre- perception, 


and 2d f 
quently conſidered, and which are ſo fre- 1 . 


quent, that every one that pleaſes may have from re- 
take notice of them in bimſelf, are mans flection. 
two: 


e or bh and. 

Holition, or WHUUNg. 
The power of thinking 1 is called the underſtanding, and 
power of volition is called the will, and theſe two 
Powers or abilities in the mind are denominated facul- 5 
ties. Of ſome of the modes of theſe ſimple ideas of 
' tee tion, ſuch as are remembrance, di iſcerning, reaſon- 
ing, judging , knowledge, faith, &c. 1 ſhall have occa- 
ſion to Ipeak hereafter. - 
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I 8.1. PHERE be other fimple idea, | 


1 which convey themſelves into 
| the mind by all the ways of ſenſation and 
| reflection, vi. 


Pleaſure, or delight ; and its oppoſir, 
Pain, or uneafi e, 
Power. 
_ Exiſtence. 
Unity. 
. Delight, or uneaſi neſs, one or her of them j join 
themſelves to almoſt all our ideas, both of ſenſation and 
reflection: and there is ſcarce any affection of our 
| ſenſes from without, any retired thought of our mind 
within, which is not able to produce i in us pleaſure or 
| pain. By pleaſure and pain, I would be underſtood to 
lignify whatſoever delights or moleſts us; whether it 
ariſes from the thoughts of our minds, or any thing 
operating on our bodies. For whether we call it fatis- 
faction, delight, — . Sc. on the ades 
_ tide; 


Pleaſure and 
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fide; or uneaſineſs, trouble, pain, torment, anguiſh, 
miſery, Sc. on the other; they are ſtill but different 
degrees of the ſame thing, and belong to the ideas of 
pleaſure and pain, delight « or uneaſineſs; which are the 
names I ſhall moſt commonly ule for thoſe two ſorts 
"Of ideas... 


9. 3. The infinitely wiſe Author of our being, hav- 


ing given us the power over ſeveral parts of our bo- 
dies, to move or keep them at reſt, as we think fit; 
and alſo by the motion of them, to move ourſelves, a 
and other contiguous bodies, in which conſiſt all the 
actions of our body : having alſo given a power to our 
- minds in ſeveral inſtances, to chuſe amongſt its ideas, 
which it will think on, and to purſue. the enquiry of 
this or that ſubje& with conſideration and attention, to 
excite us to theſe actions of thinking and motion, that 
we are capable of, has been pleaſed to join to ſeveral 
thoughts, and ſeveral ſenſations, a perception of delight. 
If this were wholly ſeparated from all our outward ſen- 
ſations, and inward thoughts, we ſhould have no rea- 
ſon to prefer one thought or action to another; negli- 
gence to attention; or motion to reſt. And ſo we 
ſhould neither ſtir our bodies, nor employ our minds; 
bur let our thoughts (if I may ſo call it) run adrift, 
without any direction or deſign ; and ſuffer the ideas of 
our minds, like unregarded ſhadows, to make their 
appearances there, as it happened, without attending 
to them. In which ſtate, man, however furniſhed with 
the faculties of underſtanding and will, would be a 


very idle, unactive creature, and paſs his time only in 


a lazy, lethargick dream. It has therefore pleaſed our 
wiſe Creator, to annex to ſeveral objects, and to the 
ideas which we receive from them, as alſo to ſeveral of 
our thoughts, a concomitant pleaſure, and that in ſe- 
veral objects, to ſeveral degrees, that thoſe faculties 


which he had endowed us with, might not remain 
wholly idle, and unemployed by us. 


8 4 Pain has the ſame efficacy and uſe to ſet us on 
work that pleaſure has, we being as ready to employ : 


IRR our 
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our faculties to avoid that, as to purſue this: only 
this is worth our conſideration, that pain is often pro- 
duced by the ſame olects and ideas, that produce pleaſure 
in us. This their near conjunction, which makes us 
| often feel pain in the ſenſations where we expected 
pleaſure, gives us new occaſion of admiring the wiſ- 


dom and goodneſs of our Maker, who, deſigning the 


_ preſervation of our being, has annexed pain to the ap- 
Plication of many things to our bodies, to warn us of 
the harm that they will do, and as advices to with- 
draw from them. But he not deſigning our preſerva- 
tion barely, but the preſervation of every part and 


| organ in its perfection, hath, in many caſes, annexed 


pain to thoſe very ideas which delight us. Thus heat, 


| that is very agreeable to us in one degree, by a little 


greater increaſe of it, proves no ordinary torment; 

. and the moſt pleaſant of all ſenſible objects, light itſelf, 
if there be too much of it, if increaſed beyond a due 7 
proportion to our eyes, cauſes a very painful ſenſati- 


on: which is wiſely and favourably ſo ordered by na- 
ture, that when any object does, by the vehemency of 


its operation, diſorder the inſtruments of ſchſation, 
_ whole ſtructures cannot but be very nice and/gelicate, 
we might by the pain be warned to withdraw, before 
the organ be quite put out of order, and fo be unfit- 
ted for its proper functions for the future. The con- 

ſideration of thoſe objects that produce it, may well 
perſuade us, that this is the end or uſe of pain. For 
though great light he inſufferable to our eyes, yet the 
higheſt degree "of darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe 
them: becauſe chat cauſing no diſorderly motion in it, 
leaves that curious organ unharmed, in its natural 
ſtate. But yet exceſs of cold, as well as heat, pains 
us; becauſe it is equally deſtructive to that temper, 
which is neceſſary to the preſervation of life, and the 
exerciſe of the ſeveral functions of the body, and 
which. conſiſts in a moderate degree of warmth; or, if 
you pleaſe, a motion of the inſenſible parts of our bo- 
dies, confined within certain bounds. 


Vor. I. | 8 5 TI: a : | 8. 5. 
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„ Beyond all this, we may find another reaſon 
why God hath ſcattered up and down ſeveral degrees of 
pleaſure and pain in all the things that environ and affect 

1s; and blended them together, in almoſt all that our 
thoughts and ſenſes have to do with; that we finding 
imperfection, diſſatisfaction, and want of compleat 
happineſs, in all tlie enjoyments which the creatures 
can afford us, might be led to ſeek it in the- enjoymetit # 

of him, with whom there is fulneſs of oy, and at ' whoſe 
right hand are pleaſures for evermore. 

F. 6. Though what 1 have here ſaid, may not, per- 
haps, make the ideas of pleaſure and pain 
clearer to us, than our own experience 
does, which is the only way that we are 
capable of having them ; yet the conſideration of the 
Treaſon,” why they are annextd to ſo many other ideas, 
ſerving to give us due ſentiments of the wiſdom and 
| goodneſs of the ſovereign Diſpoſer of all things, may 
not be unſuitable to the main end of theſe enquiries: 
the knowledge and veneration of him being the chief 
end of all our thoughts, and the proper | buſineſs of all 
our underſtandings. 

F. 7. Exiſtence and unity are two other 

8 ideus, that are ſuggeſted to the underſtand- 

ing, by every object without, and every 

idea within. When ideas are in our minds, we conſider 
them as being actually there, as well as we conſider 
things to be actually without us; which is, that they 

I exiſt, or have exiſtence : and whatever we can conſider 

|' as one thing, whether a real being, or idea, ſuggeſts 

to the underſtanding the idea of unity. Ph: 

EEE, 8. Power alſo is another of thoſe 

1 eee ſimple ideas which we receive from ſen/a- 

N tion and reflection. For obſerving in ourſelves, that 

we can, at pleaſure, move ſeveral parts of our bodies 

| which were at reſt; the effects alſo, that natural bo- 

1 dies are able to produce in one another, occurring 

1 every moment to our ſenſes, we both theſe ways get 

the idea of 20 wer, 
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8. 9. Beſides theſe, there is another idea, N 


which, though ſuggeſted by our ſenſes, apparel 
yet is more conſtantly offered us, by what paſſes in our 
own minds; and that is the idea of ſucceſſion. For if 


we look immediately into ourſelves, and reflect on 


what 1 is obſervable there, we ſhall find our ideas al- 
ways, whilſt we are awake, or have any thought, 


paſting in train, one going, and another coming with- 
out intermiſſion. 


$. 10. Theſe, if they are not all, are at 


leaſt (as I think) the moſt conſiderable of Simpl = 


the materials 


_ thoſe ſimple ideas which the mind has, and * wr _ 
out of which is made all its other know. 8e. 


ledge ; all which it receives only by the two fore-. 


mentioned ways of ſenſation and reflection. 


Nor let any one think theſe too narrow bounds for 


the capacious mind of man to expatiate in, which 
takes its flight farther than the ſtars, and cannot be 
confined by the limits of the world; that extends its 
thoughts often, even beyond the utmoſt expanſion of 


matter, and makes excurſions into that incomprehen- 


ſible inane. I grant all this, but deſire any one to 


aſſign any /imple idea, which is not received from one 
of thoſe inlets before mentioned, or any complex idea not 


made out of thoſe ſimple ones. Nor will it be ſo ſtrange, 


to think theſe few ſimple ideas ſufficient to employ the 
e thought, or largeſt capacity; and to furniſh 
t 


e materials of all that various knowledge, and more 


various fancies and opinions of all mankind, if we 


conſider how many words may be made out of the va- 
rious compoſition of twenty · four letters; or if, going 


one ſtep farther, we will but reflect on the variety of 


combinations may be made with barely one of the 
above-mentioned ideas, viz. number, whoſe ſtock is 
inexhauſtible, and truly infinite: and what a large and 
immenſe field doth extenſion alone afford the mathe- 


maticians! 2 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Some Tas ther * Conf derations concerning | our r Simple 
e Io EAS. 


8.1. (CONCERNING che fiaple ideas 
Pati ies | of ſenſation it is to be conſider- 
„ ed, That whatſoever is ſo conſtituted in 
3 nature, as to be able, by affecting our 

1 ſenſes; to caule any perception in the mind, doth there- 

by produce in the underſtanding a ſimple idea, which, 
whatever be the external cauſe of i it, when it comes 

to be taken notice of by our diſcerning faculty, it is by 
the mind looked on and conſidered there, to be a real 

poſitive idea in the underſtanding, as much as any other 
whatſoever ; though, perhaps, "the cauſe of it be but 

a privation in the ſubject. 

$. 2. Thus the ideas of heat and cold, light and 

_ darkneſs, white and black, motion and reſt, are equal- . . 

ly clear and poſitive ideas in the mind; though, per- 
haps, ſome of the caſes which produce them are bare- 

ly privations in thoſe ſubjects from whence our _ = 

_ derive thoſe ideas. Theſe the underſtanding, in 
its view of them, conſiders all as diſtinct be 7 


. 
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; ideas, without taking notice of the cauſes that produce 
* them; which is an enquiry not belonging to the idea, 
ST as it is in the underſtanding; but to the nature of the IM 
1 things exiſting without us. Theſe are two very diff. 
* rent things, and carefully to be diſtinguiſhed; it be - 


ing one thing to perceive and know the idea of white 

or black, and quite another to examine what kihd of 
particles they muſt be, and how ranged in the aner 

ticies, to make any object appear white or black. 

3. A painter or dyer, who never enquired into . 

their cauſes, hath the ideas of white and black, and 
other 8 as clearly, perfectly and diſtinctly in 

his underſtanding, and perhaps more diſtinctly, 1 

the philoſopher who hath buſied himſelf in conſider- 
ing their natures, and thinks he knows how far either 
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of them i is in its cauſe poſitive or privative ; ; and the 
idea of black is no leſs poſitive in his mind than that of 
white, however the cauſe of that colour i in the external | 
object may be only a privation. ; 
F. 4. If it were the deſign of my ET I undertak- 
ing to enquire into the natural cauſes and manner of 
perception, I ſhould offer this as a reaſon why a pri- 
vative cauſe might, in ſome caſes.at leaſt, produce a po- 
tive idea, viz. That all ſenſation being produced in 
us, only by different degrees and modes of motion 
in our animal ſpirits, variouſly agitated by external 
objects, the abatemant of any former motion muft as 
neceſſarily produce a new ſenſation, as the variation or 
increaſe of it; and ſo introduce a new idea, which de- 
pends only on a different motion of the animal ſpirits 
in that organ, ; 
8. 5. But whether this be ſo or no, I N not here 
* but appeal to every one's own experience, 
whether the ſhadow of a man, though it conſiſts of 
nothing but the abſence of light (and the more the ab- 
ſence of light is, the more diſcernible is the ſhadow) _ 
does not, when a man looks om it, cauſe as clear and 
poſitive an idea in his mind, as a man himſelf, though 
covered over with clear ſun-ſhine?* and the picture of 
a ſhadow is a poſitive thing. Indeed we have negative. 
names, which ſtand not directly for poſitive ideas, but 
for their abſence, ſuch as n/ipid, filence, nibil, &c. 
which words denote poſitive ideas; v. g. taſte, 2 | 
Tei, with a ſignification of their abſence, 
6. And thus one may truly be ſaid to 
ſeo darkneſs. For ſuppoling a hole per- Feen 
fectly dark, from whence no light is re- cauſes. 
flected, it is certain one may ſee the figure 
- of it, or it may be painted; or whether the ink I write 
with makes any other idea, is a queſtion. The priva- 
tive cauſes I have here aſſigned of poſitive ideas, are 
according to the common opinion: but in truth it will 
be hard to determine whether there be really any ideas 
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| | Primat ua- 
i Ties.” - dies. are, Firſt, ſuch as are utterly inſe- 


Simple Io EAs. : 


from a privative cauſe, till it be determined, JVhether 
reſt ve any more a privation than motion. 


$8. 7. To diſcover the nature of our - ideas 
Ideas in we 


e e ee the better, and to diſcourſe of them in- 


in bodies. telligibly, it will be convenient to diſtin- 
guiſhn them, as they are ideas or percepti- 


ons in our minds; and as they are modifications of 


matter in the bodies that cauſe ſuch perceptions in 
us; that ſo we may not think (as perhaps uſually is 


done) that they are exactly the images and reſemolances 


of ſomething inherent in the ſubject ; moſt of thoſe 


bol ſenſation being in the mind no more the likeneſs of 
ſomething exiſting without us, than the names, that 
ſtand for them, are the likeneſs of our ideas, which 


yet, upon hearing, they are apt to excite in us. TY 
§. 8. Whatſoever the mind perceives in itſelf, or is 


the immediate object of perception, thought, or un- 
5 derſtanding, that 1 call idea; and the power to produce 


any idea in our mind, I call quality of the ſubject 
wherein that power is. Thus a ſnow- ball having the 


power to produce in us the ideas of white, cold, and 
round, che powers to produce thoſe ideas in us, as they 


are in the ſnow- ball, I call qualities; and as they are 
ſenſations or perceptions in our underſtandings, I call 


them ideas; which ideas if 1 ſpeak of ſometimes as in 
the things themſelves, I would be underſtood to mean 
= thoſe qualities! 5 the objects which produce them in us. 


$. 9. Qualities thus conſidered in bo- : 


parable from the body, in what eſtate ſo- 


ever it be; ſuch as in all the alterations and changes 
it ſuffers, all the force can be uſed upon 1t, it con- 
ſtantly keeps; and ſuch as ſenſe conſtantly finds in 


every particle of matter, which has bulk enough to 


be perceived, and the mind finds inſeparable from every 


article of matter, though leſs than to make itſelf 
0 be perceived by our ſenſes; v. g Take a grain 
of wheat, divide it into two parts, 50 part has ſtill 


1 ſolidity, extenſion, figure and mobility ; 2 it again, 


* | and 


TE 
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andhit retains ſtill the ſame qualities ; and ſo divide it 
on, till the parts become infenſible, they muſt retain. 
ſtill each of them all thoſe qualities. For diviſion _ 
(which is all that a mill, or peſtle, or any other body 
does upon another, in reducing it to inſenſible parts) 
can never take away either ſolidiry , extenſion, figure, 


or mobility from any body, but only makes two or 


more diſtinct ſeparate maſſes of matter, of that which 
was but one before; all which diſtinct maſſes, reckoned. 


as ſo many diſtin& bodies, after diviſion makes a cer- 
tain number. Theſe I call original or primary quali- 
ties of body, which I think we may obſerve to produce 


fimple ideas in us, viz, ſolidity, extenſion, . mo- 
tion, or teſt, ind number. 


F. 10. 240) Such qualities, which in truth are no- 


thing i in the object themſelves, but powers ES 
to produce various ſenſations in us by their ondary 


qui alities. 


Primary qualities, i. e. by the bulk, figure, 


texture, and motion of their inſenſible parts, as co- 
lours, ſounds, taſtes, Sc. Theſe I call ſecondary qua- 


lities, To theſe might be added a third fort, which 


are allowed to be barely powers, though they are as 


much real qualities in the ſubject, as choſe which L 


to comply with the common way of ſpeaking, call 
qualities, but for diſtinction, ſecondary qualities. For 


the power 1n fire to produce a new colour, or conſiſt- 
ency in wax or clay, by its primary qualities, is as much 


a quality in fire, as the power it has to produce in me 
a new idea or ſenſation of warmth or burning, which [ 
felt not before, by the fame primary qualities, viz. 
the bulk, texture, and motion of its inſenſible parts. 


§. 11. The next thing to be conſidered x. e 


is, how bodies produce ideas in us, and that qualities pro- 
is manifeſtly by impulſe, the only way which duce their 


Zdeas. 
we can conceive bodies operate in. 


H. 12. If then external objects be not united to our 
minds, when they produce ideas in it, and yet we per- 


ceive theſe original qualities in ſuch of them as ſingly 


fall under opr lenſes ; F it is evident, that ſome motion 
| . 4 mull 
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muſt be thence continued by our nerves, or anima! 
ſpirits, by ſome parts of our bodies, to the brain, or 
the ſear of ſenſation, there to produce i in our minds the 
particular ideas we have of them. And ſince the ex- 
_ tenſion, figure, number, and motion of bodies of an 
_ obſervable bigneſs, may be perceived at a diſtance by 
the ſight; 1t 1s evident, ſome fingly imperceptible 
bodies muſt come from them to the eyes, and thereby 
convey to the brain ſome motion, which produces theſe | 
ideas which we have of them in us. 
hes fr. $. 13. After the ſame manner that the 
ary, ideas of theſe original qualities are pro- 
- duced in us, we may conceive, that the 
; ideas of ſecondary qualities are alſo produced, viz. by 
be operation of inſenſible particles on our ſenſes. For it 
| being manifeſt that there are bodies, and good ſtore | 


5 of bodies, each whereof are ſo ſmall, that we cannot, 
1 by any of our ſenſes, diſcover either their bulk, figure, 
or motion, as is evident in the particles of the air and 
* water; and other extremely ſmaller than thoſe, per- 
1 haps, as much ſmaller than the particles of air or wa- 


ter, as the particles of air or water are ſmaller than 
= peaſe or hail-ſtones : let us ſuppoſe at preſent, that 
i the different motions and figures, bulk and number 
* of ſuch particles, affecting the ſeveral organs of our 
ſenſes, produce in us thoſe different ſenſations, which 
we have from the colours and ſmells of bodies, 
v. g. that a violet, by the impulſe of ſuch inſenſible 
particles of matter, of peculiar figures and bulks, and 
in different degrees and modifications of their moti- 
ons, ' cauſes the ideas of the blue colour and ſweet _ 
ſcent of that flower, to be produced 1 in our minds; it 
being no more impoſſible to conceive, that God ſhould | 
annex ſuch ideas to ſuch motions, with which they 
have no ſimilitude, than that he ſhould annex the ide 
of pain to the motion of a piece of ſteel dividing our 
Aleſh, with which that idea hath no reſemblance. _ 
$. 14. What I have ſaid concerning colours and 
fiells, may be underſtood alſo of taftes, and ſounds, 
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in the bodies themſelves ; but the ideas, 
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and other the like ſenſible qualities; which, whatever 


reality we by miſtake attribute to them, are in truth 
nothing in the objects themſelves, but powers to pro- 

duce various ſenſations in us, and depend on 7hoſe pri- 

mary qualities, viz. bulk, figure, texture, and motion 


of pr as I have ſaid. 
S. 15. From whence I think; it is eaſy 


to 4 this obſervation, that the ideas of dle, of pri- 


mary qualities, 


primary qualities of bodies, are reſemblances are reſem- | 
of them, and their patterns do really exiſt | Darren er 


condary, nor 


produced in us by theſe ſecondary qualities, have no re- 5 


ſemblauce of them at all. There is nothing like our 
ideas exiſting in the bodies themſelves. They are in 


O 


the bodies, we denominate from them, only a power 
to produce thoſe ſenſations in us: and what is ſweet, 
blue, or warm in idea, is but the certain bulk, figure, 

and motion of the inſenſible parts in the bodies them- 
ſelves, which we call ſo. 5 


§. 16. Flame is denominated Hot and lis bt; ſnow, : 


white and cold; and manna, white and 1 from the oo 
ideas they produce in us: which qualities are com- 
monly thought to be the ſame in thoſe bodies that 
_ thoſe ideas are in us, the one the perfect reſemblance 
of the other, as they are in a mirror; and it would 
by moſt men be judged very extravagant, if one 
ſhould ſay otherwiſe, and yet he, that will conſider, 
that the ſame ire, that at one diſtance produces in us 
the ſenſation of warmth, does at a nearer approach 
produce in us the far different ſenſation of pain, ought 
to bethink himſelf, what reaſon he has to ſay, Thar 
his idea of warmth, which was produced in in by 
the fire, is actually in the Fre; and his idea of pain, 


which the ſame fire produced in him the ſame way, is 
not in the fire. Why is whitenels and coldneſs in ſnow, 
and pain not, when it produces the one and the other 
idea in us; and can do neither, but by the bulk, figure, 
number, and motion of its ſolid parts? 


| 8. 1 7. 


(for by nothin 
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8. 17. The particular bulk, number, fieure, und no- 


tion of the parts of fire, or ſnow, are really in them, 
whether any one's ſenſes perceive them or no; and 
therefore they may be called real qualities, becauſe they 
really exiſt in thoſe bodies. But /ight, heat, whiteneſs, 
or coldneſs,. are no more really in them, than f ickneſs or 
Pain is in manna. Take away the ſenſation of them; 
let not the eyes ſee light, or colours, nor the ears hear 
ſounds ; let the palate not taſte, nor the noſe ſmell; 
and all colours, taſtes, odours; and ſounds, as they 


are ſuch particular ideas, vaniſh and ceaſe, and are re- 
duced to their cauſes, i. e. bulk, figure, and motion 


bf parts. 


F. 18. A piece of manna of © ſenſible balk, is 1 able 


to produce in us the idea of a round or ſquare figure; 
and, by being removed fr: om one place to another, the 
idea of motion. This idea of motion repreſents it, as 
it really is in the manna, moving: a circle or ſquare 
are the ſame, whether in 10 or exiſtence; in the 


mind, or in the manna : and this both motion and figure 


are really in the manna, whether we take notice of them 
or no: this every body 1s ready to agree to. Beſides, 
manna, by the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of 
its parts, has a power to produce the ſenſations of 
| ge + and ſometimes of acute pains, or gripings in 


That theſe ideas of fichne/s and pain are not in the 


3 but effects of its operations on us, and are no- 


mare when. we feel them not: this alſo every. one 
eadily agrees to. And yet men are hardly to be 


| bravght to think, that feveerneſs and whiteneſs are not 
really m manna; which are but the effects of the ope- 


rations of manna, by the motion, ſize, and figure of 


its particles, on the eyes and palate; as the pain and 


ſickneſs cauſed by manna, are confeſſedly nothing but 


the effects of its operations on the ſtomach and guts, 


by the ſize, motion, and figure of its inſenſible parts; 
g elſe can a body operate, as has been 
proved :) as if it could not operate on the eyes and 


Palate, and |. thereby produce in the mind particular 


diſtinct 
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diſtinct ideas, which in itſelf it has not, as well as we 
allow it can operate on the guts and ſtomach, and 
thereby produce diſtinct ideas, which in itſelf it has 
not. Theſe ideas being all effects of the operations of 
manna, on ſeveral parts of our bodies, by the ſize, 


figure, number, and motion of its parts; why thoſe 
produced by the eye and palate ſhould rather be thou oht 


to be really in the manna, than thoſe produced by the 


ſtomach and guts; or why the pain and ſickneſs, ideas ; 


that are the effects of manna, ſhould be thought to be 
no- here, when they are not felt; and yet the ſweet- 


neſs and whiteneſs, effects of the ſame manna on other 
parts of the body, by ways equally as unknown, ſhould 


be thought to exiſt in the hanna, when they are not 


ſeen nor taſted, would need ſome reaſon to explain. 
. 19. Let us conſider the red and white 


colours in porphyre : hinder light but from Ideas of pri- 


mary qualities 


ſtriking on 1t, and 1ts colours vaniſh, it arereſemblan- 
no longer produces any ſuch ideas in us: ges; of ſecon- 
upon the return of light, it produces theſe . 
| appearances on us again. Can any one think any real 
alterations are made in the porphyre, by the preſence 
or abſence of light; and that thoſe ideas of whiteneſs 
and redneſs are really in porphyre in the light, when it 


5 dary, not. 


is plain it has no colour in the dark ? It has indeed ſuch 
a configuration of particles, both night and day, as 


| are apt, by the rays of light rebounding from ſame 


parts of that hard ſtone, to produce in us the idea of 
redneſs, and from others the idea of whiteneſs : but 


whiteneſs or redneſs are not in it at any time; but ſuch 


a texture, that hath the power to produce ſuch a ſen- 
ſation in us. 


FG. 20. Pound an almond, and the clear white RO : 


| will be altered into a dirty one, and the tweet tafte 


into an oily one. What real alteration can the beat- | 
ing of the peſtle make in any body „ but an alteration 


of 1 the texture of it? 


- & 21. Leas being thus Tiffioguibed and underſtood, 


| we may be able ro o give: an account, how the fame wa- 


ter, 
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ter, at the ſame time, may produce the idea of cold 
. by one hand, and af heat by the other: whereas, it 
is impoſſible, that the fame water, if thoſe ideas were 


really in it, ſhould at the fame time be both hot and 
cold. For if we imagine warmth, as it is in our hands, 


to be nothing but a certain ſort and degree of motion in 
the minute particles of our nerves, or animal ſpirits, we 


may underſtand how it is poſſible, that the ſame water . 


may at the ſame time produce the ſenſation of heat in 
one hand, and cold in the other; which yet figure 
never does, that never producing the idea of a ſquare 
dy one hand, which has produced the idea of a globe 
by another. But if the ſenſation of heat and cold, be 
nothing but the increaſe or diminution of the motion 


of the minute parts of our bodies, cauſed by the cor- 
puſcles of any other body, it is eaſy to be underſtood, 


that if that motion be greater in one hand, than in the 
| Other; if a body be applied to the two hands, which 
has in its minute particles a greater motion, than in 


thoſe of one of the hands, and a leſs, than in thoſe of 
the other, it will increaſe the motion of the one hand, 


and leſſen it in the other, and ſo cauſe the different 
ſenſations of heat and cold, that depend thereon. _ 


F. 22. I have, in what juſt goes before, been en- 


gaged in phyſical enquiries a little farther than per- 
haps I intended. But it being neceſſary, to make the 

nature of ſenſation a little underſtood, and to make | 
the difference between the qualities in Jakes,” aud the 
ideas produced by them in the mind, to be diſtinctly 


conceived, without which it were impoſſible to diſ- 


_ courſe intelligibly of them: I hope I ſhall be pardon- 


ed this little excurſion into natural philoſophy, it be- 


ing neceſſary in our prefent enquiry, to diſtinguiſh the 
primary and real qualities of bodies, which are always 


in them, (viz. ſolidity, extenſion, figure, number, and 
motion, or reſt; and are ſometimes perceived by us, viz. 


when the bodies, they are in, are big enough ſingly 


to be diſcerned) from. Baſe ſecondary and imputed qua- 
lities, 
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lities, which are but the powers of ſeveral combina- 
tions of thoſe primary ones, when they operate with- 
out being diſtinctly. diſcerned ; whereby we alſo may 
come to know what ideas are, and what are not, re- 


ſemblances of ſomething really exiſting in the bodies TE 
we denominate from them. 


$ 23. The qualities then that are in Three forts 4 


Zodies, rightly. conſidered, are of thre 0. * qualities in 
forts. 


e 


Firſt, The bulk, . number, 2 ſruolim, a1 motion, 


| or reſt of their ſolid parts; thaſe are in them, whe- 
ther we perceive them or no; and when they are of 


that ſize, that we can diſcover them, we have by theſe 


| an idea of the thing, as it is in itſelf; as is plain in 
artificial things: theſe I call primary qualities... 


Secondly, 'The power that is in any body, by reaſon 
of it; inſenſible primary qualities, to operate after a 


peculiar manner on any of our ſenſes, and thereby 


produce in us the different ideas of ſeveral colours, 


ſounds, ſmells, taſtes, Sc. T heſe are uſually called : 
: ſenſible qualities. i 


Thirdly, The power that is in any body, zy reaſon 


of the particular conſtitution of its primary qualities, 
to make ſuch a change in the bulk, figure, texture, and 


motion of another body, as to make it operate on our 


ſenſes, differently from what it did before. Thus the 
ſun has a power to make wax white, and fire to make 
lead fluid. Theſe are uſually called Fab. 


The firſt of theſe, as has been aid, I think may be 
2 — — called real, original, or primary qualities, be- 
cauſe they are in the things themſelves, whether they 
are perceived or no; and upon their different modifi- 


cations it is, that the ſecondary qualities depend. 


The other two are only powers to act differently 
upon other things, which powers reſult from the dif- 
ferent modifications of thoſe primary qualities, 


8 —— 8. 24s 


. of qualities are powers barely, and nothing 


| thought re- | 
 ſemblances, 5 
- but are not. difications of the original qualities; yet 
Thegdneither they are generally otherwiſe. thought of. 


- are, nor are 


a thought fo. For the ſecond ſort, viz. the powers to pro- 
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8 24. But though theſe two latter forts 


The 2d but powers, relating to ſeveral other bo- 
dies, and reſulting from the different mo- 


duce ſeveral ideas in us by our ſenſes, are 


. looked upon as real qualities in the things thus affecting 
us: but the third ſort are called and efteemed barely : 
powers, v. g. the ideas of heat or light, which we re- 
ceive by our eye or touch from the ſun, are commonly 
thought real qualities, exiſting in the ſun, and ſome- 
thing more than mere powers in it. But when we con- 
ſider the ſun, in reference to wax, which it melts or 
blanches, we look on the whiteneſs and ſoftneſs pro- 
duced in the wax, not as qualities in the ſun, but ef- 
fects produced by powers in it: whereas, if rightly 
_ conſidered, theſe qualities of light and warmth, which 
are perceptions in me when I am warmed or enlight-_ : 


ened by the ſun, are no otherwiſe in the ſun, than the 


Changes made in the wax, when it is blanched or melt- 
ed, are in the ſun: they are all of them equally powers 
in the ſun, depending on its primary qualities; where- 

by it is able, in the one caſe, ſo to alter the bulk, 
figure, texture, or motion of ſome of the inſenſible 
parts of my eyes or hands, as thereby to produce in 
me the idea of light or heat; and in the other, it is 


able ſo to alter the bulk, figure, texture, or motion 


ol the inſenſible parts of the wax, as to make them fit 
to produce in me the diſtin& ideas of white and fluid. 


§. 25. The reaſon, Why the one are ordinarily taken 


Por real qualities; and the other only for bare powers, 
ſeems to be, becauſe the ideas we have of diſtin co- 
lours, ſounds, Sc. containing nothing at all in them of 
bulk, figure, or motion, we are not apt to think them 


the effects of theſe primary-qualities, which appear not 
to our ſenſes, to operate in their production; and with 
which they haye not any apparent congruity, or con- 

ceivable 
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ceivable connexion. Hence it is, that we are ſo for- 
ward to imagine, that thoſe ideas are the reſemblances 
of ſomething really exiſting in the objects themſelves : 
ſince ſenſation diſcovers nothing of bulk, figure, or 
motion of parts in their production; nor can reaſon 
ſhew, how bodies by their bulk, figure, and motion, 
ſhould produce 1 in the mind the idea of blue or yel- 
low, Sc. But in the other caſe, in the operations of 
bodies, changing the qualities one of another, we plain- 
Iy diſcover, that the quality produced hath commonly 
no reſemblance with any thing in the thing producing 
it; wherefore we look on it as a bare effect of power. 
For though receiving the idea of heat, or light, from 
the ſun, we are apt to think, it is a perception and re- 
ſemblance of ſuch a quality in the ſun; yet when we 
ſee wax, or a fair face, receive change of colour from 
the ſun, we cannot imagine that to de the perception 
or reſemblance of any thing in the ſun, becauſe we 
find not thoſe different colours in the ſun itſelf. For 
our ſenſes being able to obſerve a likeneſs, or unlike- 
neſs of ſenſible qualities in two different external ob- 


any ſenſible quality in any ſubject, to be an effect of 

bare power, and not the communication of any quality, 

which was really in the efficient, when we find no fuch 

| ſenſible quality in the thing that produced it, But our 

ſenſes not being able to diſcover any unlikeneſs be- 
tween the idea produced in us, and the quality of the 
object producing it, we are apt to imagine that our 


"Wo ideas are ee eee of ſomething in the objects, and 
D not the effects of certain powers, Placed | in the modi- 
* fication of their primary qualities, with which primary 
3 qualities the ideas produced in us have no reſemblance. 
* 9. 26. To conclude; ; beſides thoſe be- Secondary 
x fore-mentioned primary qualities in bodies, 8 wo 
5 viz, bulk, figure, extenſion, number, and . 
32 motion of their ſolid parts; all the reſt, ceivable 3 
oh whereby we take notice of bodies, and diſ- — My 
= tinguiſh them one from another, are no- able. 
le thing 


jects, we forwardly enough conclude the production of 


Te- 26 "ths ern 
fimple idea of - 
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thing elſe but ſeveral powers in them, depending on 
' thoſe primary qualities ; whereby they are fitted, either 
by immediately operating on our bodies, to produce 
ſeveral different ideas in us; or elſe by operating on 
other bodies, ſo to change their primary qualities, as 
to render them capable of producing ideas in us diffe- 
rent from what before they did. The former of theſe, 
I think, may be called ſecondary qualities, immediately 
percetvable : the latter, e qualities, mediately | 
een, _ 


CHAP. IK 


Oo Pacher 


only when the 


the impreſſi- or thinks, than by any diſcourſe of mine. 
on. | | 
Whoever reflects on what paſſes in his own 
mind, cannot miſs it; and if he does not reflect, all 
the words i in the world cannot make him have any no- 
tion of it. 
L. 3. This is certain, that whatever alterations are 
made in the body, if they reach not the mind; what- 


ever impreſſions are made on the outward parts, if they 


are not taken notice of within, there is no perception. 
Fire may burn our — with no other effect than it 
oh does 


| . 1 Y Erception, as it is the firſt faculty 
1 of the mind exerciſed about our 
„ -: ideas, ſo it is the firſt and ſimpleſt idea we 
: have from reflection, and is by ſome e 
thinking i in general. Though thinking, in the pro- 
priety of the Engliſh tongue, ſignifies that ſort of op „ 
ration of the mind about its ideas, wherein the wind 7 
active; where it, with ſome degree of voluntary atten- 
tion conſiders any thing. For in bare, naked percep- 
tion, the mind is, for the moſt part, only paſſive ; and 
what it Percelves, it cannot avoid perceiving. 5 
&. 2. What perception is, every one will 
know better by reſſecting on what he does 
mind receives himſelf, when he ſees, hears, feels, &c. 
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does a Hillet, unleſs the motion be continued to the 
brain, and there the ſenſe of heat or idea of pain be 
produre } in the mind, wherein conſiſts æual perception. 


F. 4. How often may a man obſerve in himſelf, that 


whilſt his mind is intently employed 1n the contempla- 
tion of ſome objects, and curiouſly ſurveying ſome 
ideas that are there, it takes no notice of impreſſions h 
| of ſounding bodies made upon the organ of hearing, 
| with the ſame alteration that uſes to be tor the produ- 
eing the idea of ſound ? a ſufficient impulſe there may 
be on the organ, but 1t not reaching the obſervation _ 
ok the mind, "there follows no perception; and though 
the motion that uſes to produce the idea of ſound de 
made in the ear, yet no ſound is heard. Want of ſen- 
ſation, in this caſe, is not through any defect in the 
organ, or that the man's ears are Jeſs affected than at 
. other times when he does hear; but that which uſes to 
produce the idea, though conveyed | in by the uſual or- 
gan, not being taken notice of in the underſtanding, 
and ſo imprinting no idea on the mind, there follows 
no ſenſation. So that wherever there is ſenſe or percep- 


lion, there ſome idea is Oy produced, and Pres + in 5 
the underſtanding. . 


5. Therefore doubt not but chil- Children, tho? 


$ dren, by the exerciſe of their ſenſes about they have ideas = 
objects that affect them in the womb, re- in the womb, 


bave none in- 
ceive ſome few ideas before they are born, . 


as the unavoidable effects either of the 


bodies that environ them, or elſe of thoſe wants or Gif. 


eaſes they ſuffer; amongſt which (if one may CONJec- 


ture concerning things not very capable of examina— 


tion) 1 think the ideas of hunger and warmth are two; 
which probably are ſome of the firſt that children 
have, and which they ſcarce ever part with again, 


§. 6. But though it be reaſonable to imagine, that 


children receive ſome ideas before they come into the 


world, yet theſe ſimple ideas are far from thoſe innate 


principles which ſome contend for, and we above have 


rejected. Theſe here mentioned being the effects of 
ä X 5 ſen- 
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ßpſt, is not 


Ku of len-. 
lation often cerning perception, that the ideas we re- 
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ſenſation, are only from ſome affections of the body £ 
which happen to them there, and ſo depend on ſome- 


thing exterior to the mind, no otherwiſe differing in 


their manner of production from other ideas derived = 
from ſenſe, but only in the precedency of time; 
whereas thoſe innate principles -are ſuppoſed to be 
quite of another nature, not coming into the mind by 
any accidental alterations in; or operations on the body; 
but, as it were, original characters impreſſed upon it 
in the very firſt moment of its being and conſtitution. _ 
I. 7. As there are ſome ideas which we 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe may be introduced 
evident, into the minds of children in the womb, 
5 fubſervient to the neceſſities of their life 
and voices there; ſo after they are born, #ho/e ideas are 
the earlieſt imprinted, which happen to be the ſenſible qua- 
lities which firſt occur to them; amongſt which, light 
15 not the leaſt conſiderable, nor of the weakeſt effica- 
And how covetous the mind is to be furniſhed. 
pa all ſuch ideas as have no pain accompanying, 
them, may be a little gueſſed by what is obſervable in 
children new born, who always turn. their eyes to that 
part from whence the light comes, lay them how you 
5 pleaſe. But the ideas that are moſt familiar at firſt 
being various, according to the divers circumſtances 
oo children' s firſt entertainment in the world, the order 
_ wherein the ſeveral ideas come at firſt into the mind, 1s 
very various and uncertain alſo; neither 1 is it wel c 
material to know it. 


§. 8. We are uber to 3 con- 


changed by the 


mogen. ceive by ſenſation are often in grown people 


jet, it is certain that the idea thereby imprinted in our 


mind is of a flat circle, variouſly ſhadowed with ſeve- 
ral degrees of light and brightneſs coming to our eyes. 


But we having by ule been accuſtomed to perceive 
5 = what 


altered by the judgment, without our tak- 
ing notice of it. When we ſet before our eyes a round 
globe, of any uniform colour, v. g. gold, alabaſter, or 
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what kind of appearance convex bodies are wont to 
make in us, what alterations are made in the reflec- 
tions of light by the difference of the ſenſible figures 
of bodies; the judgment preſently, by an habitual 
cuſtom, alters the appearances into their cauſes; ſo 
that from that which truly is variety of ſhadow or co- 
lour, colle&ing the figure, it makes it paſs for a mark 
of figure, and frames to itſelf the perception of a con- 
vex figure, and an uniform colour; when the idea we 
receive from thence is only a plane variouſly coloured; 
as is evident in painting. To which purpoſe J ſhall 
| here inſert a problem of that very ingenious and ſtu- 
| dious promoter of real, knowledge, "the learned and 
| worthy Mr. Molineux, which he was pleafed to ſend. 
me in a letter ſome months ſince; and it is this: Sup- 
| poſe a man born blind, and now adult, and taught by his 
| zouch to diſtinguiſp between a cube and a ſphere of the ſome 

metal, and nighly of the ſame bigneſs, ſo as to tell, when 
| be felt one and the other, which is the cube, which the 
| ſphere. Suppoſe then the cube and ſphere placed on a 
| table, and the blind man to be made to ſee: Quære, M he- 
ther by his fisbt, before be touched them, he could now 
difinguiſh and tell which is the globe, which the cube? 
| To which the acute and judicious propoſer anſwers, 
Not. For though he has obtained the experience of how 
a globe, how a cube affects his touch; yet he has not yet 
atlained the experience, that what affects his touch ſo or 
ſo, muſt affect his fight ſo or fo; or that a protuberant 
angle in the cube, that preſſed his hand unequally, ſhall 


ad oe ef ee one - 
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n- appear to his eye as it does in the cube, I agree with this 
e- thinking gentleman, whom I am proud to call my 
le friend, in his anſwer to this his problem; and am of 
k- opinion, that the blind man, at firſt ſight, would not 
nd be able with certainty to ſay which was the globe, 
or WW which the cube, whilſt he only ſaw them; though he 
Jur could unerringly name them by his touch, and cer tainly 


e- diſtinguiſh them by the difference of their figures felt. 

es. This I have ſet down, and leave with my reader, 8 

an occaſion for him to conſider how much he may be 
K 2 | beholden 
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88 beholden to experience, improvement, and acquired 
notions, where he thinks he has not the leaſt uſe of, 
or help from them; and the rather, becauſe this ob- | 
ſerving gentleman farther adds, that having, upen the 
_ occaſion of my hook, propoſed this to divers very ingenious 


men, he hardly ever met with one, that at firft gave the 


_ enſwer to it, which he thinks true, Hill by hearing bis rea- 


ons they were convinced. 
But this is not, 1 think, ! in any of our 


ideas, but thoſe received by fg 571 becauſe ſight, the 
molt comprehenſive of all our Tiles, conveying to our 


minds the ideas of light and colours, which are pecu- 


liar only to that ſenſe; and alſo the far different idea 
of ſpace, figure, and motion, the ſeveral varieties 
whereof change the appearances of its proper object, 


viz. light and colours; we bring ourſelves by uſe to 


judge of the one by the other. This in many caſes, 
by a ſettled habit, in things whereof we have frequent 
experience, is performed fo conſtantly, and fo quick, 
that we take that for the perception of our ſenſation, 
which is an idea formed by our judgment; fo that one, 


Piz. that of ſenſation, ſerves only to excite the other, 
and is ſcarce taken notice of itſelf; as a man who reads 
or hears with attention and underſtanding, takes little 


notice of the characters' or ſounds, but of the ideas that 


are excited in him by them. 

FSi. 10. Nor need we wonder that 115 1s done with 
fo little notice, if we conſider how very quick the ac- 
tions of the mind are performed: for, as itſelf is thought 
to take up no ſpace, to have no extenſion ; fo its ac- 
tions ſeem to require no time, but many of them ſeem 
to be crowded into an inſtant. I ſpeak this in com- 

pariſon to the actions of the body. Any one may eafily 
obſerve this in his own thoughts, who will take the 
pains to reflect on them. How, as it were in an in- 
ſtant, do our minds with one glance ſee all the parts 

of a demonſtration, which may very well be called a 

long one, if we conſider the time it will require to put 

it into words, and ſtep by ſtep ſhew it another? 02- 
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condly, We Mall not be ſo much ſurpriſed that this i 8. 
done in us with ſo little notice, if we conſider how the 
facility which we get of doing things by a cuſtom of 
doing, makes them often paſs 1 in us ; without our no- 
| tice. Habits, eſpecially ſuch as are begun very early, 


come at laſt to produce actions in us, which often eſcape _ 


our obſervation. How frequently do we in a day cover 
our eyes with our eye-lids, without perceiving that we 
are at all in the dark? Men that by cuſtom have got 
the uſe of a by-word, do almoſt in every ſentence pro- 
nounce ſounds, which, though taken notice of by 
others, they themſelves neither hear nor obſerve; and 
therefore it is not ſo ſtrange that our mind ſhould often 
change the idea of its ſenſation into that of its judg- 
ment, and make one lerve only to excite the others 
without our taking notice of it. 2; 
$. 11. This faculty of perception ſeems Perception 

to me to be that, which puts the diſtinction puts the dif. 


= be- 
betwixt the animal kingdom and the inferior e vs 


| tween animals 
parts of nature. For however vegetables and inferior 
have, many of them, ſome degrees ; of mo- Ni 
tion, and upon the different application of other bodies 
to them, do very briſkly alter their figure and motion, 
and ſo have obtained the name of ſenſitive plants, from 
a motion which has ſome reſemblance to that, which 
in animals follows upon ſenſation ; yet, I ſuppoſe, It 
is all bare mechaniſm, and no otherwiſe produced, 
than the turning of a wild oat-beard by the inſinuation 
of the particles of moiſture, or the ſhortening of a rope 
by the affuſion of water; all which is done without 
any ſenſation in the ſubject, or the having or ere 
any ideas. 

F. 12. Perception, 1 believe, i is in ſome degree in all 
ſorts of animals; though in ſome, poſſibly, the avenues 
provided by nature for the reception of ſenſations, are 
lo few, and the perception they are received with fo 
obſcure and dull, that it comes extremely ſhort of the 
quickneſs and variety of ſenſations which is in other 
animals; but yet it is ſufficient for, and wiſely adapred 
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to, the ſtate and condition of that ſort of animals who 
are thus made; ſo that the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
the Maker plainly appears in all the parts of this ſtu. 
pendous fabrick, and all the ſeveral degrees and ranks 
of creatures in it. 
Fi. 13. We may, I think, from the make of an oyfter 
or cockle, reaſonably conclude, that it has not ſo many, 
nor ſo quick ſenſes as a man, or ſeveral other animals; 
nor, if it had, would it, in that ſtate and incapacity of 
transferring itſelf from one place to another, be bet- 


tered by them. What good would fi 


ght and hearin; 8 


do to a creature that cannot move itſelf to or from the 


Objects, wherein at a diſtance it perceives g good or evil? 
: And would not quickneſs of ſenſation be an inconve- 
nience to an animal, that muſt lie ſtill where chance 
has once placed, and there receive the aflux of colder 
or warmer, clean or foul water, as it happens to come 
8 
> She 14. But yet I cannot but wink there is ſome Belt 
dull perception, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from 

perfect inſenſibility; and that this may be ſo, we have 
plain inſtances even in mankind itſelf. Take one in 
whom decrepit old age has blotted out the memory 
of his paſt knowledge, and clearly wiped out the idea, 
his mind was formerly ſtored with, and has, by de- 
ſtroying his fight, hearing, and ſmell quite, and his 
taſte to a great t degree, ſtopt up almoſt all the paſſages 
for new ones to enter; or if there be ſome of the inlets 
yet half open, the impreſſions made are ſcarce perceived, 
or not at all retained ; how far ſuch an one (notwith- 
ſtanding all that is boaſted of innate principles) is in 


his knowledge and intellectual faculties above the con- 


dition of a cockle or an oer, 1 leave to be conſidered. 
And if a man had paſſed ſixty years in ſuch a ſtate, as 


it is poſſible he might, as well as three days, I wonder 
what difference there would have been in any intel- 
lectual perfections between him and the loweſt degree 


6. 16 


pf animals, 
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: 4x6. Perdiprien then being the firſt fep Perception, 
| nud degree towards knowledge, and the inlet the inlet of 
| of all the materials of it; the fewer ſenſes knowledge. 
any man, as well as any other creature, hath; and the 
| fewer and duller the impreſſions are that are made by 
| them; and the duller the faculties are that are em- 
ployed about them, tke more remote are they from 
that knowledge which 1s to be found in ſome men. 
But this being in great variety of degrees (as may be 
perceived amoneſt men) cannot certainly be diſco- 
| vered in the ſeveral ſpecies of animals, much leſs in 
| their particular individuals. It ſuffices me only to 
| have remarked here, that perception is the firſt 1 Mag 
tion of all our intellectual faculties, and the inlet of all 
knowledge into our minds. And I am apt too to imagine, 
that it is perception in the loweſt degree of it, which 
puts the boundaries between animals and the inferior 
ranks of creatures. But this I mention only as my 


| _ conjecture by the bye, it being indifferent to the mat- 
x ter in hand 1 way the learned ſhall determine 
> of it. 1 
5 — —— —— —— n————e 
5 "0 H 4 P. * 
on. Of Rr o v. 
8 9. 1. HH next faculty of the mind, 55 
5 whereby it makes a farther pro- 2 — 
= greſs towards knowledge, is that which I 
Call retention, or the keeping of thoſe ſimple ideas, 
n which from ſenſation or refle&ion it hath received. 
„his is done two ways. Firſt, by keeping the idea 
1j. which is brought into it, for ſome time — in view, 
e which is called contemplation. 
§. 2. The other way of retention, is the Memory: 


power to revive again in our minds thoſe wy 
ideas, which after imprinting have diſappeared, or have 
been as it were laid aſide out of ſight; and thus we do 
when we conceive heat or light, yellow or ſweet, the 
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object being removed. This is memory, which i is as it 
were the ſtore- houſe of our ideas: for the narrow mind 
of nan not being capable of baving many ideas under 


conlideration at once, it was neceſſary to have 


1 epoſitory, to lay up thole ideas, which at another 
time it might have uſe of. But our ideas being no- 
thing but actual perceptions in the mind, which ceaſe 
to be any thing when there is no perception of them, 
this /aying up of our ideas in the repoſitory of the me- 


mory, ſignifies no more but this, that the mind has a 


power, in many caſes, to revive perceptions Which it 
has once had, with this additional perception annexed 


to them, that! it has had them before; and in this ſenſe 


it is that our ideas are ſaid to be in our memories, 
when indeed they are actually no-where; but only 
there is an ability in the mind, when it will, to revive. 
them again, and as it were paint them anew on itſelf, 
5 though ſome with more, ſome with leſs difficulty; 


ſome more lively, and others more obſcurely. And 


thus it is, by the aſſiſtance of this faculty, that we are 


ſaid to have all thoſe ideas in our underſtandings, 


which though we do not actually contemplate, yet we 

can bring in ſight, and make appear again, and be the 
objects of our thoughts, without the help of thoſe ſen- 
_ fible qualities which firſt imprinted them there. 
Keen ee 3 Attention and repetition Belp much 


| petition, plea- to the fixing any ideas in the memory ; but 
jure and Faint 


| fix ideas. 


thoſe which naturally at firſt make the 
deepeſt and molt laſting impreſſion, are 


thoſe TY are accompanied with pleaſure or pain. 


The great buſineſs of the ſenſes being to make us take 
notice of what hurts or advantages the body, it is wiſely 


ordered by nature (as has been ſhewn) that pain ſhould 
accompany the reception of ſeveral ideas; which ſup- 
_ plying the place of conſideration and reaſoning in chil- 
dren, and acting quicker than conſideration in grown 


men, makes both the old and young avoid painful ob- 
ects, with that haſte which 1 18 | NECCL lary for their pre- 


ſervation, 
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ſervation, and! in both ſettles } in the memory a caution 
for the future. 
6. 4. Concerning the feverat degrees of - 
laſting, wherewith Hdeas are imprinted on 
the memory, we may obſerve that ſome of 
them have been produced in the underſtanding, by an 
object affecting the ſenſes once only, and no more 
than once; others, that have more than once offered 
themſelves to the ſenſes, have yet been little taken no- 
tice of; the mind, either heedleſs, as in children, or 
otherwiſe employed, as in men, intent only on one 
thing, not ſetting the ſtamp deep into itſelf. And in 
: ſome, where they are ſet on with care and repeated im- 
preſſions, either through the temper of the body, 9 
ſome other default, the memory is very weak: in all 
theſe caſes ideas in the mind quickly fade, and often 
vaniſh quite out of the underſtanding, leaving no more 
foot-ſteps, or remaining characters of themſelves, than 
ſhadows do flying over fields of corn ; and the mind 1 1s 
as void of them as if they never had been there. 
& 5. Thus many of thoſe ideas which were pro- 
duced in the minds of children in the beginning of 
their ſenſation (ſome of which, perhaps, as of ſome 
pleaſures and pains, were before they were born, and 
others in their infancy) if in the future courſe of their 


Ideas fade in, 
the memory. 


| lives they are not repeated again, are quite loſt, with- 


out the leaſt glimpſe remaining of them; this may be 

_ obſerved in thoſe, who by ſome miſchance have loſt 
their ſight when they were very young, in whom the 
ideas of colours having been but ſlightly taken notice 
of, and ceaſing to be repeated, do quite wear out; ſo that 
ſome years after there is no more notion or memory of 
colours left in their minds, than in thoſe of people 
born blind. The memory in ſome men, it is true, is 
very tenacious, even to a miracle; but yet there ſeems 
to be a conſtant decay of all our ideas, even of thoſe 

which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in minds the moſt re- 
tentive; ſo that if they be not ſometimes renewed by 
tepeared exerciſe of the ſenſes, or reflection on kind 
in 
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kind of objects, which at firſt occaſioned them, the 
print wears out, and at laſt there remains nothing to 
be een. Thus the ideas, as well as children of our 
youth, often die before us: and our minds repreſent to 
us thoſe tombs, to which we are approaching; where, 
though the braſs and marble remain, yet the inſcrip- . 
tions are effaced by time, and the imagery moulders 
away. The pictures drawn in our minds, are laid in 
fading colcurs, and if not ſometimes refreſhed, vaniſh 
and diſappear. How much the conſtitution of our 
bodies, and the make of our animal ſpirits are con- 
cerned in this, and whether the temper of the brain 
makes this difference, that in ſome it retains the cha- 
racters drawn on it like marble, in others like free- 
ſtone, and in others little better than ſand, I ſhall not 
| here enquire; though it may ſeem probable, that the 
conſtitution of the body does ſometimes influence the 
memory; fince we oftentimes find a diſeaſe quite ſtrip 
the mind of all its ideas, and the flames of a fever 
in a few days calcine all thoſe images to duſt and 
confuſion, Which leemed to be as lafling, as if graved 8 
in marble. 5 
-Coniantly ar. b. 6. But concerning the das them- 
peated ideas ſelves it is eaſy to remark, that thoſe that 


od. ſcarce be are ofteneſt refreſhed (amongſt which are 


thoſe that are conveyed into the mind by 


more ways than one) by a frequent return of the objects 
or actions that produced them fix themſelves beſt in the 
memory, and remain cleareſt and longeſt there: and 
theretore thoſe which are of the original qualities. of 
bodies, wiz. ſolidity, extenſion, figure, motion, and reft ; 
and thoſe that almoſt conſtantly affect our bodies, as 
beat and cold; and thoſe which are the affections of all 
kinds of beings, as exifkence, duration, and number, 
which almoſt every object that affects our ſenſes, every 


thought which employs our minds, bring along with 


them: theſe, I ſay, and the like ideas, are ſeldom yo” 


Joſt, whilſt the mind retains any ideas at all. 


A — MS 


where it is wanting , all the reſt of our fa- 
culties are in a great meaſure uſeleſs: and we in our 
thoughts, reaſonings, and knowledge, could not pro- 


Nei E200 


§. J. Ty this ſecondary perception, as 1 In remember- 


may ſo call it, or viewing again the ideas ing, the mind 
that are lodged in the memory, the mind is is often active. 
oſtentimes more than barely paſſive; the appearances of 
thoſe dormant pictures, depending ſometimes on the 
will. The mind very often ſets itſelf on work in ſearch _ 
of ſome hidden idea, and turns as it were, the eye of 
the ſoul upon it; though ſometimes too they ſtart u 
in our minds of their own accord, and offer themſelves. 
to the underſtanding; and very often are rouzed and 
_ tumbled out of their dark cells, into open day-light, 
by ſome turbulent and tempeſtuous paſſions ; our af- 
fections bringing ideas to our memory, which had 
otherwiſe lain quiet and unregarded. This farther is 
to be obſerved, concerning ideas lodged in the me- 


mory, and upon occaſion revived by the mind, that 
they are not only (as the word revive imports) none of 


them new ones; but alſo that the mind takes notice 
of them, as of a former impreſſion, and renews its ac- 
quaintance with them as with ideas it had known be- 
fore. So that though ideas formerly imprinted, are 


not all conſtantly in view, yet, in remembrance, they 


are conſtantly known to be ſuch as have been formerly 
imprinted, i. e. in view, and taken notice of before 
by the underſtanding. 


bo 8. Memory, in an intellectual crea- Tue co. 


ture, is neceſſary in the next degree to per- in the memo- 


ception. It is of ſo great moment, that % oblivion | 
and llownels. = 


ceed beyond preſent objects, were it not for the aſſiſt- 


ance of our Memories, wherein there may be two. 


defects. gs 
Firf, That it loſes the idea quite, and fo far it pro- 


duces perfect ignorance. For ſince we can know no- 
thing farther than we have the idea of it, when that is 


gone, we are in u perfect; guorance. 


Secondly, 


by themſelves; but yet, when conhidered, may help us 


1 XI In ri. 


Secondly, That it moves lowly, and retrieves not the. 


ideas chat. it has, and are laid up in ſtore, quick enough 
to ſerve the mind upon occaſion. This, it it be to a 
great degree, 1 is ſrupidity ; and he, who, through this 
default in his memory, has not the ideas that are really 


preſerved there ready at hand when need and occaſion 


| calls for them, were almoſt as good be without them 
quite, ſince they ſerve him to little purpoſe. The dull 


man, who loſes the opportunity, whilſt he is ſeeking 


in his mind for thoſe ideas that ſhould ſerve his turn, 
is not much more happy in his knowledge, than one 
that is perfectly ignorant. It is the buſineſs therefore 
of the memory to furniſh to the mind thoſe dormant 
ideas, which it has preſent occaſion for; in the having 
them ready at hand on all occaſions, conſiſts that which 
we call vention, fancy, and quickneſs of parts. 


F. 9. Theſe are defects we may obſerve in the me- 
mory of one man compared with another. There is 


another defect, which we may conceive to be in the 


memory of man in general, compared with ſome ſupe- 


rior created intellectual beings, which in this faculty 


may ſo far excel man, that they may have conſtantly 


in view the whole ſcene of all their former actions, 

wherein no one of the thoughts they have ever had, 
may flip out of their ſight. The omnilcience of God, 
who knows all things, paſt, preſent, and to come, and 
to whom the thoughts of men's hearts always lie open, 
may fatisfy us of the poſſibilty of this. For who can 
doubt, but God may communicate to thoſe glorious 

ſpirits, his immediate attendants, any of his perfec- 2 
tions, in what proportion he pleaſes, as far as created 
finite beings can be capable? It is reported of that 


prodigy of parts, Monſieur Paſcal, that till the decay 
of his health had impaired his memory, he forgot no- 
thing of what he had done, read, or thought, in any 


- Har of his rational age. This is a privilege ſo little 
- known to moſt men, that it ſeems almoſt incredible to 


thote, who, after the ordinary way, meaſure all others 


ay 
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to enlarge our thoughts towards greater perfections of 


it in ſuperior ranks of ſpirits. For this of Mr. Paſcat 


was ſtill with the narrowneſs that human minds are 

confined to here, of having great variety of ideas only 
by ſucceſſion, not all at once: whereas the ſeveral de- 
grees of angels may probably have larger views, and 
ſome of them be endowed with capacities able to retain 

together, and conſtantly ſet before them, as in one 


picture, all their paſt Knowledge at once. This, we 
may conceive, would be no ſmall advantage to the 
knowledge of a thinking man, if all his paſt thoughts 


and reaſonings could be. always prel ent to him. And | 
therefore we may ſuppoſe it one of thoſe ways, wherein 
the knowledge of Teparate Ipirits may cxcceogly ſur- 


. paſs Ns; 
. 10. This faculty of laying up and re- 


taining the ideas that are brought into the Brutes have 


. e. 
mind, ſeveral other animals ſeem to have, 


to a great degree, as well as man. For to paſs by 


other inſtances, birds learning of tunes, and the endea- 

vours one may obſerve in them to hit the notes right, 
put it paſt doubt with me, that they have perception, 

and retain ideas in their memories, and uſe them for 


patterns. For it feems to me impoſſible, that they 


ſhould endeavour to conform their voices to notes (as 
it is plain they do) of which they had no ideas. For 
though I ſhould grant ſound may mechanically cauſe 
a certain motion of the animal ſpirits in the brains of 
thoſe birds, whilſt the tune is actually playing; and 
that motion may be continued on to the muſcles of the 
wings, and fo the bird mechanically be driven away by 


certain noiſes, becauſe this may tend to the bird's pre- 
{ſervation : yet that can never be ſuppoſed a reaſon, 
why it ſhould cauſe mechanicaliy, either whilſt the tune 


was playing, much leſs after it has ceaſed, ſuch a mo- 


tion in the organs of the bird's voice, as ſhould con- 


form it to the notes of a foreign ſound, which imita- 
tion can be of no uſe to the bird's preſervation. But 


which is more, it — with any ee of rea- 
 1on, 
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ſon, be ſuppoſed (much leſs proved) that binds; with⸗ 


out ſenſe and memory, can approach their notes nearer 
and nearer by degrees to a tune played yeſterday, which 
if they have no idea of in their memory, is now no 
where, nor can be a pattern for them to imitate, or 
which any repeated eſſays can bring them nearer to: 
ſince there is no reaſon why the ſound of a pipe ſhould 
leaves traces in their brains, which not at firſt, bur by 
their after-endeavours, ſhould produce the like ſounds; _ 
and why the ſounds they make themſelves, ſhould not 
make traces which they ſhould follow, as well as $ thoſe : 
or the 28 1s 5 impoſſible | to conceive. 5 


CHAP. * 


Of 1 D ISC E R N 1 N G, and other Operation of the 


Mind. 


No knowledge 6 Ts: NOTHER Geuky we may 5 


without it. 


take notice of in our minds, is 


that of 4. ſeerning and diſtinguiſhing between the ſeveral 
ideas it has. It is not enough to have a confuſed per- 
_ ception of ſomething in general: unleſs the mind had a _ 
diſtinct perception of different objects, and their qua- 
lities, it would be capable of very little Knowledge; 
though the bodies, that affect us, were as buſy about 
us, as they are now, and the mind were continually 
employed in thinking. On this faculty of diſtinguiſh- 
ing one thing from another, depends the evidence and 


certainty of leveral, even very general propoſitions, 


which have paſſed . innate truths; becauſe men over- 


looking the true cauſe, why thoſe propoſitions find 


univerfal aſſent, impute it wholly to native uniform 
impreſſions; whereas it in truth depends upon this clear 
4iſcerning faculty of the mind, whereby it perceives two 
ideas to be the fame, or different. But of this more 
Hereafter, 


§. 2. 


pm 
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. 2, How much the imperfection of ac- The diffe- 


5 diſcriminating ideas one from ano- rence of wit 
ther lies, either in the dulneſs, or faults and judgment. 
of the organs of ſenſe ; or want of acuteneſs, exerciſe, 
or attention in the underſtanding; or haſtineſs and 
precipitancy, natural to ſome tempers, I will not here 
examine: it ſuffices to take notice, that this is one of 
the operations that the mind may reflect on, and OD: 
| ſerve in itſelf. It is of that conſequence to its other 
| knowledge, that ſo far as this faculty is in itſelf dull, 
or not rightly made uſe of, for the diſtinguiſhing one 


thing from another; ſo "I our notions are confuſed, 


and our reaſon and judgment diſturbed or miſled. II, 15 
in having our des in the memory ready at hand, con- 
ſiſts quickneſs of parts; in this of having them uncon- 
fuſed, and being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing 
trom another, where there is but the Jeaſt difference, 
conſiſts, in a great meaſure, the exactneſs of judgment, 

| and clearneſs of reaſon, which is to be obſerved in one 
man above another. And hence, perhaps, may be 
| given ſome reaſon of that common obſervation, that 
men who have a great deal of wit, and prompt memo- 
ries, have not always the cleareſt judgment, or deepeſt 
reaſon. For wit lying moſt in the aſſemblage of ideas, 
and putting thoſe together with quickneſs and variety, 
wherein can be found any reſemblance or congruity, 
thereby to make up pleaſant pictures, and agreeable 
viſions in the fancy; judgment, on the contrary, lies 
quite on the other ſide, in ſeparating carefully, one 
from another, ideas wherein can be found the leaſt dif- 
terence, thereby to avoid being miſled by ſimilitude, 
and by affinity to take one thing for another. This is 
a way of proceeding quite contrary to metaphor and 
alluſion, wherein, for the moſt part, lies that entertain- 


ment and pleaſantry of wit, which ſtrikes ſo lively on 


the fancy, and therefore is ſo acceptable to all people; | 


becauſe its beauty appears at firit ſight, and there 1s 


required no labour of thought, to examine what truth 
or reaſon there is in it. Ti he mind, without looking 


any 
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any farther; reſts fatisfied with the agreeableneſ: of the 


picture, and the gatety of the fancy; and it is a kind 
of an affront to go about to examine it by the ſevere 


rules of truth and good reaſon ; whereby it appears, 


that it conſiſts in ſomething chat i is not Perfectly con- 
5 formable to them. 


To the well nl wing our 


2 Cleamnefs a- tens, it chiefly contributes, that they be 
| confuſion. = clear and determinate: and when they are 
oy fo, it will not breed any confuſion or miſtake 


about hem” though the ſenſes ſhould (as ſometimes | 


they do) convey them from the ſame object diffe- 


rently, on different occaſions, and ſo ſeem to err. For 
though a man in a fever ſhould from ſugar have a bit- 
ter taſte, which at another time would produce a ſweet 
one; yet the idea of bitter in that man's mind would 
be as clear and diſtinct from the idea of ſweet, as if he 


had taſted only gall. Nor does it make any more 


confuſion between the two ideas of ſweet and bitter, 
that the ſame ſort of body produces at one time one, 
and at another time another idea, by the taſte, than it 
makes a confuſion i in two ideas of white and fveet; or 
white and round, that the ſame piece of ſugar pro- 
duces them both in the mind at the ſame time. And 
the ideas of orange-colour and azure, that are produced | 
in the mind by the fame parcel of the infuſion of lig- 
num nephriticum, are no leſs diſtinct ideas, than thoſe of 
the ſame colours, taken from two very different bodies. 


VS. 4. The COMPARING them one 


with another, in reſpect of extent, degrees, 


time, place, or any other circumſtances, is another 
operation of the mind about its ideas, and is that upon 


which depends all that large tribe of ideas, compre- 


hended under relation; which of how vaſt an extent 1 


is, I ſhall have occaſion to conſider hereafter. 
$. 5. How far brutes partake in this 


baue, com: faculty, is not eaſy to determine; I ima- 


ꝓpare but im- 


berfekiy. gine they have it not in any great degree: 


for though ey probably have ſeveral idea: 
= _ diſtinct 


Mt.” ——_—_ —— 1 1 


diſtin enough, yet it ſeems to me to be the preroga- 


compare not their ideas, farcher than ſome ſenſible cir- 


cumſtances annexed to the objects themſelves. The 


other power of comparing, which may be obſerved in 


men, belonging to general. ideas, and uſeful only to 
abſtract realonings, v we may N n ee beaſts 


have not. 
& 6. The next operation we may ob Compound- 


ſerve in the mind about its ideas, is COM- OO 
POSITION, whereby it puts together ſeveral of 
thoſe ſimple ones it has received from ſenſation and re- 
flection, and combines them into complex ones. Un- 
der this of compoſition may be reckoned alſo that of 
ENLARGING; wherein, though the compoſition 
| does not ſo much appear as in more complex ones, 
yet it is nevertheleſs a putting ſcveral ideas together, 
though of the ſame kind. Thus by adding ſeveral 
units together, we make the idea of a dozen; ; "and put- 


ting together the repeated ideas of ſeveral perches, we 
frame that of a furlong. 


Sd. 7, In this, alſo, I ſuppoſe, ORE Brutes com- 


come far ſhort of men. For though they pound but 


-- Ittle-. 
take in, and retain together ſeveral com- e 


binations of ſimple ideas; as, poſſibly, the ſhape, ſmell, 
and voice of his maſter, make up the complex idea a 
dog has of him, or rather are ſo many diſtin& marks 
whereby he knows him; yet I do not think they do of 

themſelves ever compound them, and make complex ideas. 


And perhaps even where we think they have complex 
ideas, it is only one ſimple one that directs them in the 
knowledge of ſeveral things, which poſſibly they diſ- 
tinguiſh Jeſs by their ſight than we imagine. For 1 
have been credibly informed, that a bitch will nurſe, 
play with, and be fond of young foxes, as much as, 


and in place of her Puppies, if you can but get them 
Yor. | SHO 1 | daes 
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tive of human underſtanding, , when it has ſufficiently 

{ diſtinguiſhed any ideas ſo as to perceive them to be 

5 perfectly different, and ſo conſequently two, to caſt 

about and conſider i in what circumſtances they are ca- 
pable to be compared. And therefore, I think, beaſis 
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once to fuck her ſo long, that her milk may go through 
them. And thoſe animals which have a numerous 


brood of young ones at once, appear not to have any 
knowledge of their number ;. for though they are 


; mightily concerned for any of their young, that are 
taken from them whilſt they are in fight or hearing, 


yet if one or two of them be ſtolen from them in 


their abſence, or without noiſe, they appear not to 


mils them, or to have any ſenſe chat their number! is 
leſſened. 


e AS When children: have, by repeated 


ſenſations, got ideas fixed in their memo 


ies, they begin, by degrees, to learn the uſe of ſigns. 
And when they have got the ſkill to apply the organs 
of ſpeech to the framing of articulate ſounds, they be- 
gin to make uſe of words to ſignify their ideas to others: 


theſe verbal ſigns they ſometimes borrow from others, 


and ſometimes make themſelves, as one may obſerve _ 


among the new and unuſual names children often give 5 


to things 1 in their firſt uſe of language. : 
Ablrafling. F. 9. The uſe of words then being to 


"and as outward marks of our 1 


ideas, and thoſe ideas being taken from particular 
things, if every particular idea that we take in, ſnould 
8 have a diſtinct name, names muſt be endleſs. To pre- 


vent this, the mind makes the particular ideas, re- 


ceived from particular objects, to become general ; 
which is done by conſidering them as they are in the 


mind ſuch appearances, ſeparate from all other exiſt- 


ences, and the circumſtances of real exiſtence, as time, 


place, or any other concomitant ideas. This is called 


ABSTRACTIO NM, whereby ideas taken from par- 


ticular beings, become general repreſentatives of all 


of the ſame Kind, and their names general names, ap- 


plicable to whatever exiſts conformable to ſuch ab- 
ſtract ideas. Such preciſe, naked appearances in the 


mind, without conſidering how, whence, or with what 


others they came there, the underſtanding lays up 
(with names commonly annexed to them) as the ſtand- 


ards to rank real exiſtences into ſorts, as they agree | 


8 with 
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with theſe patterns, and to denominate them accord- 


ingly. Thus the ſame colour being obſerved to- day 


in chalk or ſnow, which the mind yeſterday received 

from milk, it conſiders that appearance alone, makes 
4 repreſentative of all of that kind; and having 
given it the name whiteneſs, it by that ſound ſignifies the | 

| fame quality, whereſoever to be imagined or met with; 
and thus univerſals, whether ideas or terms, are made. 


F. 10. If it may be doubted, whether prutess ab. 
beaſts compound and enlarge their ideas firat not. 


that way, to any degree; this, I think, I may be po- 


ſitive in, that the power of afſtracting is not at all in 
them; and that the having of general ideas, 1s that 


which puts a perfect diſtinction betwixt man and 
brutes, and is an excellency which the faculties of 
brutes do by no means attain to. For it is evident, 
we obſerve no footſteps in them, of making uſe of ge- 
neral ſigns for univerſal ideas; from which we have rea- 
ſon to imagine, that they have not the faculty of ab- 
ſtracting, or making general ideas, ſince they have no 


uſe of words, or any other general ſigns. 
&. 11. Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit 
organs to frame articulate ſounds, that they have no 


| uſe or knowledge of general words; ſince many of 
them, we find, can faſhion ſuch ſounds, and pronounce 
words diſtinctiy enough, but never with any ſuch ap- 
_ plication, And on the other fide, men, who through 
ſome defect in the organs want words, yet fail not to 
expreſs their univerſal ideas by ſigns, which ſerve them 
Inſtead of general words; a faculty which we ſee beaſts 
come ſhort in. And therefore, I, think, we may ſup- 
poſe, that it is in this, that the ſpecies of brutes are 


diſcriminated from man; and it is that proper differ- 
ence wherein they are wholly ſeparated, and which at 


laſt widens to ſo vaſt a diſtance. For if they have any 


ideas at all, and are not bare machines (as ſome 
would have them) we cannot deny them to have ſome 


reaſon, It ſeems as evident to me, that they do ſome 


of them in certain inſtances reaſon, as that they have 
mon — 


— 
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ſenſe; but it is only in particular ideas, juſt as they 
received them from their ſenſes. They are, the beſt 
of them, tied up within thoſe narrow bounds, and have 


not (as I think) the faculty to enlarge them oy any 


kind of abftraftion. 


& 12, How far idiots are concerned in 
madmen. the want or weakneſs of any, or all of the 
foregoing faculties, an exact obſervation of 


their ſeveral ways of faltering would no doubt diſco- 
ver. For thoſe who either perceive but dully, or re— 
tain the ideas that come into their minds but ill, who 
cannot readily excite or compound them, will have 
little matter to think on. Thoſe who cannot diſtin- 7 
guiſh, compare, and abſtract, would hardly be able to 
underſtand, and make ute of language, or judge, or 


reaſon, to any tolerable degree; but only a little, and 


imperfectly, about things preſent, and very familiar to 
their ſenſes, And indeed, any of the fore-mentioned _ 
faculties, if wanting, or out of order, produce ſuitable 

defects in men's underſtandings and knowledge. 


F. 13. In fine, the defect in | naturals ſeems to pro- Wy 


ceed from want of quickneſs, activity, and motion in 
the intellectual faculties, whereby they are deprived of 
reaſon: whereas madimen, on the other fide, ſeem to 
ſuffer by the other extreme. For they do not appear 
to me to have loſt the faculty of reaſoning ; but having 


Joined together ſome ideas very wrongly, they miſtake 


them for truths; and they err as men do that argue 
right from wrong principles: for by the violence of 
| their! imaginations, having taken their fancies for re- 
alities, they make right deductions from them. Thus 


you ſhall find a diſtracted man, fancying himſelf a 
king, with a right inference require ſuitable attend- 


ance, reſpect, and obedience : others, who have thought 


themſelves made of glaſs, have uſed the caution neceſ- 


ſary to preſerve ſuch brittle bodies. Hence it comes 
to paſs, that a man who is very ſober, and of a right 


underſtanding in all other things, may 1n one particu- 


lar be as frantick as any in Bedlam ; it either by any 


ſudden 
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ſudden very ſtrong impreſſion, or long fixing his fancy 
upon one fort of thoughts, incoherent ideas have been 
cemented together ſo powerfully, as to remain united, 
But there are degrees of madneſs, as of folly; the diſ- 


orderly jumbling ideas together, is in ſome more, and 


ſome leſs. In ſhort, herein ſeems to lie the difference 


between idiots and mädimen⸗ that madmen put wrong : 


ideas together, and ſo make wrong popoſitions, but 
argue and reafon right from them; but 1diots make 
very few or no propolitions, and reaſon ſcarce at all. 


F. 14. Theſe, I think, are the firſt fa- Method. 


"Ne culties and operations of the mind Thien 
it makes uſe of in underſtanding ; and though they 
are exerciſed about all its ideas in general, yet the 
inſtances, I have hitherto given, have been chiefly in 
| ſimple ideas; and I have ſubjoined the explication of. 
theſe faculties of the mind to that of fimple ideas, be- 


fore I come to what I have to ſay concerning complex 


| ones, for theſe following reaſons; 


Fir 5 Becauſe ſeveral of theſe faculties being exer-⸗ 


ciſed at firſt principally about ſimple ideas, we might, 


by following nature 1n 1ts ordinary method, trace and 


diſcover them in their riſe, progreſs, and gradual 


improvements. 
Secondly, Becauſe obſcrving the faculties of the 


mind, how they operate about fimple ideas, which are 
: uſually | in moſt men's minds much more clear, preciſe, 
and diſtinct, than complex ones, we may the better 
examine and learn how the mind abſtracts, denomi- 


nates, compares, and exerciſes its other operations, 


about thoſe which are complex, wherein we are much 


more liable to miſtake. 
Thirdly, Becaule theſe very operations af aha mind 
about idzas received from ſenſation, are themſelves, _ 


when reflected on, another ſet of ideas, derived from 


that other fource of our knowledge, which I call re- 


fleflicn ; and therefore fit to be conſidered in this place, 


ater the limple ideas of ſenſation. Of compounding, 
I 3 | come 
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| comparing, abſtracting, Sc. I have but 1 ſpoken, 
having occaſion to treat of them more at large in 
other places. 


ti. And thus ! babe given A Mot 5 
| beginnings of and, I think, true hiftory of the firſt "vg 


human know- | : 


ledge. 


ginnings of human knowledge ; whence the 
mind has its firſt objects, and by what ſteps £ 


it makes its progreſs to the laying in, and ſtoring up 
| thoſe ideas, out of which is to be framed all the know- 
ledge it is capable of ; wherein I muſt appeal to expe- 
rience and obſervation, whether I am in the right: 
the beſt way to come to truth, being to examine 
things as really they are, and not to conclude they are, 


as we fancy of e or have been 1 by Saber 
to imagine. Th 


5 6. o deal truly, this 3 is the EY way, x 


things are brought into the underſtanding. 


If other n men have either innate ideas, or infuſed prin- 
ciples, they have reaſon to enjoy them; and if they are 
ſure of it, it is impoſſible for others to deny them the 
privileges that they have above their neighbours. 1 


can ſpeak but of what I find in myſelf, and is agree- 


able to thoſe notioas, which, if we will examine the 
whole courſe of men in their ſeveral ages, countries, 
and educations, ſeem to depend on thoſe foundations 
which I have laid, and to correſpond with this meiko, 


in all the parts and degrees thereof. 


Dark room. Y. 17. 1 pretend not to bench but > 


enquire; and therefore cannot but confeſs 


here again, That external and internal ſenſation are the 


only paſſages that I can find of knowledge to the un- 
derſtanding. Theſe alone, as far as I can diſcover, 
are the windows by which light is let into this dark 


room. For, methinks the underſtanding i is not much 
_ unlike a cloſet, wholly ſhut from light, with only ſome 
— little openin g left, to let in external viſible reſemblances, 
or ideas of things without: would the pictures coming 


into ſuch a dark room but ſtay there, and lie ſo orderly 
23s 


| whereof the mind is only paſſive, which 
are thoſe ſimple ones received from ſenſation and * 


Complex IDEAS. „ 


as to be found upon occaſion, it would very much re- 


ſemble the underſtanding of a man, in reference to 


all objects of ſight, and the ideas of them. 


Theſe are my gueſſes concerning the means hors 
by the underſtanding comes to have and retain imple. 


ideas, and modes of them, with ſome other operations 


about them. I proceed now to examine ſome of theſe 


ſimple ideas, and THEN modes, a little more particularly, = 


— IIs 
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£ E have: hitherto dad” Made by the 


mind out of 
thoſe ideas, in the reception imple ones. 


tion before- mentioned, whereof the mind cannot make 
one to itſelf, nor have any idea which does not wholly 
conſiſt of them. But as the mind is wholly paſſive in 


the reception of all its ſimple ideas, ſo it exerts ſeveral 
acts of its own, whereby out of its ſimple ideas, as the 

materials and foundations of the reſt, the other are 
framed. The acts of the mind, wherein it exerts its 
power over its ſimple ideas, are chiefly theſe three 


1. Combining ſeveral ſimple ideas into one compound 
one, and thus all complex ideas are made. 2. The 


ſecond is bringing two ideas, whether ſimple or com- 
plex, together; and ſetting them by one another, ſo 
as to take a view of them at once, without uniting 


them into one; by which way it gets all its des of 
relations. 3. The third 1s ſeparating them from all 


other ideas that accompany them in their real exiſt- 
ence; this is called azfra#ion: and thus all its gene- 
ral ideas are made. This ſhews man's power, and its 


way of operation, to be much what the ſame in the 


material and intellectual world: for the materials in 
| both being ſuch as he has no power over, either to 


= L 4 make 
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oy volun- joining together its ideas, the mind has 
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make or deſtroy, all that man can do, 18 either to 
vunite them together, or to ſet them by one another, 
or wholly to ſeparate them. I ſhall here begin with 


the firſt of theſe, in the conſideration of complex ideas, 


and come to the other two in their due places. As 


ſimple ideas are oblerved to exiſt in ſeveral combina- 
tions united together; ſo the mind has a power to 


conſider ſeveral "of them united together, as one idea; 
and that not only as they are united in external ob- 
jects, but as itſelf has joined them. Ideas thus made 
up of ſeveral ſimple ones put together, I call complex ; 
ſuch as are beauty, gratitude, a man, an ar my, the uni- 


zrſe : which, though complicated of various ſimple 


| eas, or complex ideas made vp of ſimple ones, yet are, 
when the mind pleaſes, conſidered each by. itſelf, as 
. one entire thing, and ſignified by one name. 


F. 2. In "this faculty of repeating and - 


great power in varying and multiplying 


the objects of its thoughts, infinitely beyond what 
ſenſation or reflection furniſhed it with: but all this ſtill 
_ eonfined to thoſe ſimple ideas, which it received from 


thoſe two ſources, and which are the ultimate materials 
of all its compoſitions. For ſimple ideas are all from 


things themſelves, and of theſe he mind can have no 
more, nor other than what are iuggelted to it. It can 
have no other ideas of ſenſible qualities than what 


come from without by the ſenſes, nor any ideas of 


other kind of operations of a thinking ſubſtance, than 
what it finds in itſelf : but when it has once got theſe 
ſimple ideas, it is not confined barely to obſervation, 
and what offers itſelf from without; it can, by its 
own power, put together thoſe ideas it has, and make 
mew complex 085, which it never received ſo united. 


1 F. 3. Complex ideas, however compound- 
modes, ſuh- ed and decompounded, though their num- 


ſtances, or re- her be infinite, and the variety endleſs, 
? wherewith. they fill and entertain the 


2 thoughts 
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thoughts of men; yet, I think, they may be all re- 


duced under theſe three heads. 


| N . Medes. : 
| 2 Fu guts. 
3. Relations. 


8. 4. Piri Modes 1 call ſuch complex "Modes. 
ideas, which, however compounded, con- 
tain not in them the ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by them- 


| ſelves, but are conſidered as dependences | on, or af- 
fections of ſubſtances; ſuch are the ideas ſignified * 
the words triangle, gratitude, murther, Sc. "And if in 
this I uſe the word mode in ſomewhat a different ſenſe 
from its ordinary ſignification, I beg pardon; it being 
unavoidable 1n diſcourſes differing from the ordinary ” 
received notions, either to make new words, or to uſe. 
old words in ſomewhat a new ſignification; ; the latter 
whereof, in our preſent caſe, 18 perhaps the more to- 5 
5 lerable of the two. 


. Of theſe modes there are two ſorts, 


which deſerve diſtinct conſideration. [ir/t, Simple and 


mixed modes. 
There are ſome which are only variations, Y 


or different combinations of the fame ſimple idea, 
without the mixture of any other, as a dozen, or ſcore; 
which are nothing but the ideas of ſo many diſtin 
units added together; and theſe I call fmple modes, 


as being contained within the bounds of one imple 
idea. Secondly, There are others compounded of ſimple 
ileas of vena] kinds, put together, to make one com- 


plex one; v. g. beauty, conliſting of a certain compo- 


lition of colour and figure, cauſing delight in the be- 
holder; theft, which being the concealed change of 

the poſſeſſion of any thing, without the conſent of the 

_ Proprietor, contains, as is viſible, a combination of 


ſeveral ideas of ſeveral kinds; and theſe I call mixed 


modes. 


$6: Secondly, The idea of ſubRtances at e WY 09 
ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas, as are gle or collec- 


taken to repreſent diſtinct particular things tive. 


ſub- | 


: Relation. | 


The abſtruſeſt | 
 2dens from the - 
| two ſources. repeats, adds together, and unites its 


„ 
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ſubſiſting by themſelves; in which the ſuppoſed, 5 


confuſed idea of ſubſtance, ſuch as it is, is always the 


firſt and chief. Thus, if to ſubſtance be joined the 
ſimple idea of a certain dull whitiſh colour, with cer- 
tain degrees of weight, hardneſs, ductility, and fuſibi- 
lity, we have the idea of lead; and a combination of 
the ideas of a certain ſort of figure, with the powers of 
motion, thought, and reaſoning, joined to fubſtance, 

make the ordinary idea of a man. Now, of ſubſtances ; 


alſo there are two ſorts of ideas; one of ſingle ſab- 
ſtances, as they exiſt ſeparately, as of a man, or a ſheep ; 


the other of ſeveral of thaſe put together, as an army 
of men, or flock of ſheep - which colleBive ideas of ſe- 
veral ſubſtances, thus put together, are as much each 


of them one ſingle idea, as that of a man, or an unit. 
5 8. 7. Thirdly, The laſt fort of complex 
ideas is that we call relation, which conſiſts 


in the conſideration, and comparing one idea with 
another : of theſe ſeveral kinds we ſhall treat in their 
order, 


8. If we trace the pa of our 
minds, and with attention obſerve how it 


ſimple ideas received from ſenſation or re- 


8 it will lead us farther than at firſt, perhaps, 


we ſhould have imagined. And, I believe, we ſhall 


find, if we warily obſerve the originals of our notions, 
that even zhe moſt abſtruſe ideas, how remote ſoever 
they may ſeem from ſenſe, or from any operations of 

our own minds, are yet only ſuch as the underſtanding 


frames to itſelf, by repeating and joining together 


ideas, that it had either from objects of ſenſe, or from 


its own operations about them: ſo that thoſe even 
large and abſtract ideas are derived from ſenſation, or re- 
Aection, being no other than what the mind, by the or- 


dinary uſe of its own faculties, employed about ideas 
received from objects of ſenſe, or from the operations 


it obſerves in itſelf about them, may, and does attain. 


_ unto, This! ſhall endeavour to ſhew 1 in the ideas we 


have 


2 


/ ſpace. I have ſhewed above, c. 4. that we 
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Ive of ſpace, time, and infinity, and ſome few others, 


Pat ſeem the moſt remote from thoſe originals. 


CHAP. XIII. 


* Simple Modes; and firſt, of the Simple Mades of | 5 
Space. . 


1 4 \HOUGH i in the foregoing part Simple modes. 
I have often mentioned ſimple 

"IN which are truly the materials of all our know- 

ledge; yet having treated of them there, rather in the 


way that they come into the mind, than as diſtinguiſn- 
Fed from others more compounded, it will not be, per- 


haps, amiſs to take a view of ſome of them again 
under this conſideration, and examine thoſe different 
modifications of the ſame idea; which the mind either 


finds in things exiſting, or is able to make within it- 


J ſelf, without the help of ay: extrinhcal object, or any 
foreign ſuggeſtion. 


Thoſe modifications of any one e ſimple idea ( hich, as 


| has been faid, I call mple modes) are as perfectly dif. 
ferent and diſtinct ideas in the mind, as thoſe of the 


greateſt diſtance or contrariety. For the idea of two, 


J is as diſtinct from that of one, as blueneſs from beat, or 
either of them from any number: and yet it is adds. 
up only of that ſimple idea of an unit repeated; and 
F repetitions of this kind, joined together, make thoſe 
J diſtinct imple modes of a dozen, a groſs, a million” © 


$. 2. I ſhall begin with the ſimple idea of il of hace : 


get the idea of ſpace, both by our ſight and touch ; 


J which, I think, is ſo evident, that it would be as 


needleſs to go to prove, that men perceive, by their 
ſight, a diſtance between bodies of different colours, 
or between the parts of the ſame body, as that they 
fee colours themſelves : nor is it leſs obvious, that they 
can do ſo in the dark by feeling and touch. 


§. 3. 


; Relation. 


The abſtruſeſt 
ideas from the OE 
two ſources. repeats, adds together, and unites its 


pn = 
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ſubſiſling by themſelves; in which the ſuppoſed, or. 


confuſed idea of ſubſtance, ſuch as it is, is always the 


firſt and chief. Thus, if to ſubſtance be joined the 
ſimple idea of a certain dull whitiſh colour, with cer- 
tain degrees of weight, hardneſs, ductility, and fuſibi- 
lity, we have the idea of lead ; and a combination of 
the ideas of a certain ſort of figure, with the powers of 


motion, thought, and reaſoning, joined to fubſtance, 


make the ordinary idea of a man. Now, of ſubſtances 


alſo there are two ſorts of ideas; one of ſingle ſub- 


ſtances, as they exiſt ſeparately, as of a man, or a ſheep; 
the other of ſeveral of thaſe put together, as an army 
of men, or flock of ſheep; ; which collefive ideas of ſe- 
veral ſubRances, thus put together, are as much each 
of them one ſingle idea, as that of a man, or an unit. 


$7. Thirdly, The laſt fort of complex 
; 1 is that we call relation, which conſiſts 


in the conſideration, and comparing one idea with 
another: of theſe ſeveral kinds we wall treat in their 
order. 


g. 8. If we trace the as. . our 
minds, and with attention obſerve howeit 


ſimple ideas received from ſenſation or re- 


flection, it will lead us farther than at firſt, perhaps, 
we ſhould have imagined. And, I believe, we ſhall. 
find, if we warily obſerve the originals of our notions, 
that even the moſt abſtruſe ideas, how remote ſoever 
they may ſeem from ſenſe, or from any operations of 


our own minds, are yet only ſuch as the underſtanding 


frames to itſelf, by repeating and joining together 
| ideas, that it had either from objects of ſenſe, or from 


its own operations about them: ſo that thoſe even 
large and abſtract ideas are derived from ſenſation, or re- 
Hection, being no other than what the mind, by the or- 


_ dinary uſe of its own faculties, employed a ideas 


received from objects of ſenſe, or from the operations 
it obſerves in itſelf about them, may, and does attain 


unto. This 1 ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the ideas we 


have 


o mat 


- ſpace. I have ſhewed above, c. 4. that we 
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have of ſpace, time, and infinity, and ſome few others, 
that ſeem the moſt remote from thoſe originals. 8 


CHAP. XIII. 


. of / Simple Modes; and frft, of the Simpl Males of 


- pace. 


Seb T5 HOUGH in the foregoing g part Simplemodes 


have often mentioned ſimple 


ideas, which are truly the materials of all our know- 
ledge; yet having treated of them there, rather in the _ 
Way that they come into the mind, than as diſtinguiſh= _ 
ed from others more compounded, 1t will not be, per- 
haps, amiſs to take a view of ſome of them again 
under this conſideration, and examine thoſe different 
modifications of the ſame idea; which the mind either 


finds in things exiſting, or is able to make within it- 


ſelf, without the help of any extrinſical object, or any 


foreign ſuggeſtion. 


Thoſe modifications of any one ſimple idea ( which, 8 
has been ſaid, I call / imple modes) are as perfectly dif- 


. ferent and diſtinct ideas in the mind, as thoſe of the 


greateſt diſtance or contrariety. For the idea of two, 


is as diſtinct from that of one, as bluene/s from heat, or 
either of them from any number: and yet it is made 
up only of that ſimple idea of an unit repeated; and 
repetitions of this kind, joined together, make thoſe 
_ diltin& fimple modes of a dozen, a groſs, a million. 


F. 2. I ſhall begin with the ſimple idea of ,, 8 


get the idea of ſpace, both by our ſight and touth ; 


which, I think, is ſo evident, that it would be as 


needleſs to go to prove, that men perceive, by their 
ſight, a diſtance between bodies of different colours, 


or between the parts of the ſame body, as that they 
ſee colours themſelves: nor is it leſs obvious, that they _ 
can do fo in the dark by feeling and touch. 
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1 F. 3. This ſpace conſidered barely in 
x hg exe length between any two beings, without 
Wy _ conſidering any thing elſe between them, 
zs called dj Rane: if conſidered i in length, breadth and 
thickneſs, I think 1t may be called capacity : the term 
extenſion is N ple to it, in What manner ſoever 
conſidered. - 
| & 4. Fach different iſtics is a diffe- 1 
rent modification of ſpace; and each idea 
e, any di erent diſtance, or ſpace, is a ſimple mode of 
this idea, Men, for the uſe and by the cuſtom of 
meaſuring, ſettle in their minds the ideas of certain 
ſtated lengths, ſuch as are an inch, foot, yard, fathom, 
mile, diameter, of the earth, &c. which are ſo many 
diſtinct ideas made up only of ſpace. When any ſuch | 
ſtated lengths or meaſures of {pace are made aer : 
to men's thoughts, they can in their minds repeat them 
as often as they will, without mixing or joining to 
them the idea of body, or any thing elſe; and frame 
to themſelves the ideas of long, ſquare, or cubick, feet, 
yards, or fathoms, here amongſt the bodies of the uni- 
verſc, or elſe beyond the utmoſt bounds of all bodies; 
and by adding theſe {till one to another, enlarge their 
idea of ſpace : as much as they pleaſe, This power of 
repeating, or doubling any idea we have of any diſ- 
tance, and adding it to the former as often as we will, 
without being ever able to come to any ſtop or ſtint, 
let us enlarge it as much as we will, is that which 
gives us the idea of immenſity. 
| §. 5. There is another „ of 
this idea, which is nothing but the rela- 
tion which the parts of the termination of extenſion, 
or circumſcribed ſpace, have amongſt themſelves. 
This the touch diſcovers in ſenſible bodies, whoſe ex- 
tremities come within our reach; and the eye takes 
both from bodies and colours, whoſe boundaries are 
within its view: where obſerving how the extremities 
terminate either in ſtraight lines, which meet at diſ- 
cernible angles; or in crooked lines, wherein no = 
28 (of © 


Immenſity. | 


| Figure. | 
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Sh les can be perceived; by conſidering theſe as they 
relate to one another, in all parts of the extremities of 


any body, or ſpace, it has that idea we call figure, 
| which affords to the mind infinite variety. For, be- 


ſides the vaſt number of different figures, that do re- 
ally exiſt in the coherent maſſes of matter, the ſtock 

that the mind has in its power, by varying the idea of 
ſpace, and thereby making ſtill new compoſitions, by 
7 repeating its own ideas, and; joining them as it pleaſes, _ 
is perfectly inexhauſtible : and ſo it can n multiply 25 


1 in inſinitum. 


; * 6. For the mind having a power to 
repeat the idea of any length directly 
ſtretched out, and join it to another in the ſame di- 
rection, which is to double the length of that ſtraight 


Fi igures, 2 


thinks fit, and ſo make what ſort of angles it pleaſes ; 
and being able alſo to ſhorten any line it imagines, by 
taking from it one half, or one fourth, or what part 
it pleaſes, without being able to come to an end of 
any ſuch diviſions, it can make an angle of any big- 
neſs: ſo alſo the lines that are its ſides, of what length 
it pleaſes; which joining again to other lines of dif- 
ferent lengths, and at different angles, till it has wholly 
incloſed any ſpace, it is evident that it can multiply 

figures, both in their ſhape and capacity, in infinituni; 
all which are but ſo many different fi imple modes * 
Na e 

The ſame that it can do wah ſtraight lines, i it can 
do alſo with crooked, or crooked and ſtraight toge- 
ther; and the ſame it can do in lines, it can alſo i in 
ſuperficies; by which we may be led into farther 
thoughts of the endleſs variety of figures that the mind 
has a power to make, and thereby to multiply the 
Nt imple modes of ſpace. f 

§. 7. Another idea coming under this 
head, and belonging to this tribe, is that 
we call place. As in ſimple ſpace, we conſider the re- 
lation of diſtance between any two bodies or — pF 

| 1 


Place; 


line, or elle join it to another with what inclination it 
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ſo in our idea of place, we conſider the relation of dir. 
tance betwixt any thing, and any two or more points, 
which are conſidered as keeping the ſame diſtance one 
with another, and ſo conſidered as at reſt : for when 


we find any thing at the ſame diſtance now, which it 


was. yeſterday, from any two or more points, which 
have not ſince changed their diſtance one with ano- 


ther, and with which we then compared it, we fay it 


hath kept the ſame place; but if it hath lenſibly al- 


tered its diſtance with either of thoſe points, we ſay it 


hath changed its place; though vulgarly ſpeaking, in 
the common notion of place, we do not always exactly 
obſerve the diſtance from preciſe points, but from 
larger portions of ſenſible objects, to which we conſi- 
der the thing placed to bear relation, and its diſtance | 
from which we have ſome reaſon to obſerve. 5 
F. 8. Thus a company of cheſs-men fianding on the 
Hine ſquares of the cheſs-board where we left them, 
we fay, they are all in the /ame place, or unmoved ; 
though perhaps the cheſs- board hath been, in the 
mean time, carried out of one room into another, be- 
cauſe we compared them only to the parts of the cheſs- 
board, which keep the ſame diſtance one with another. 
The cheſs-board we alſo ſay is in the ſame place it was, 
if it remain in the ſame part of the cabin, though per- 
haps the ſhip which it is in fails all the while; and 
the ſhip is ſaid to be in the ſame place, ſuppoſing it 
kept the ſame diſtance with the parts of the neigh- 


| bouring land; though perhaps the earth hath turned | 


round; and fo both cheſs-men, and board, and ſhip, 
have every one changed place, in reſpect of remoter 
bodies, which have kept the ſame diſtance one with 
another. But yet the diſtance from certain parts of 
the board, being that which determines the place of 
the cheſs- men, and the diſtance from the fixed parts 
of the cabin (with which we made the compariſon) 
being that which determined the place of the cheſs- 


board, and the fixed parts of the earth that by which 


we determined the place of the ihip, theſe things ms 
: 2 


pare them with thoſe other. 
S8. 9. But this modification of dillance; we call place, 


being made by men for their common uſe, that by it 
they might be able to deſign the particular poſition 
. things, where they had occaſion for ſuch deſigna- 
tion; men conſider and determine of this place by re- 
ference to thoſe adjacent things which beſt ſerved to 
| their preſent purpoſe, without conſidering other things, 
- which to another purpoſe would better determine the place : 
ol the ſame thing. Thus in the cheſs-board, the uſe of 
the deſignation of the place of each cheſs-man being de- 
| termined only within that chequered piece of wood, it 
would croſs that purpoſe to meaſure it by any thing 


elſe: but when theſe very cheſo- men are put up in a 


bag, if any one ſhould alk where the black king is, it 


would be proper to determine the place by the parts of 
the room it was in, and not by the cheſs-board; there 


being another uſe of deſigning the place it is now in, 
| than when in play it was on the cheſs-board, and ſo 
muſt be determined by other bodies. So if any one 
| ſhould aſk, in what place are the verſes which report 
the ſtory of Ny/us and Euryalus, it would be very im- 
proper to determine this place, by ſaying, they were 
in ſuch a part of the earth, or in Bod/:y's library; but 
the right deſignation of the place would be by the 
parts of Virgil's works; and the proper anſwer would 
be, that theſe verſes were about the middle of the ninth 


book of his Æneid, and that they have been always 
conſtantly in the ſame place ever fince Virgil was print- 


ed: which is true, though the book itſelf hath moved 
a thouſand times; the uſe of the idea of place here, 


being to know only in what part of the book that ſtory 


is, that ſo upon occaſion we may know where to find 1t, | 


and have recourſe to it for our uſe. 


Y. 10. 
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be ſaid to be i in the ſame place in thoſe reſpects; though c 
their diſtance from ſome other things, which in this 
matter we did not conſider, being varied, they have 
undoubtedly changed place in that reſpect; ;-and we 
ourſelves ſhall think ſo, when we have We to com- 


- — * 
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Place. & 10. That our idea of place i is nothing 
N elſe but ſuch a relative poſition of any 
| thing as I have before mentioned, I think is plain, and 
will be ealily admitted, when we conitder that we can 
have no idea of the place of the univerſe, though we 


can of all the parts of it; becauſe beyond that we have 


not the idea of any fixed, diſtinct, particular beings, in 
reference to which we can imagine it to have any re- 
lation of diſtance; but all beyond it is one uniform 
ſpace or expanſion, wherein the mind finds no variety, 
no marks. For to fay that the world is ſomewhere, 
means no more than that it does exiſt; this, though a 
| Phraſe borrowed from place, ſignifying only its exiſt- : 
ence, not location; and when one can find out and 
frame in his mind clearly and diſtinctly the place of 
the univerſe, he will be able to tell us whether it moves 
or ſtands ſtill in the undiſtinguiſhable innanè of infinite 
0 ſpace; though it be true that the word place has ſome- 
times a more confuſed ſenſe, and ſtands for that ſpace 
which any body takes up; and ſo the univerſe is in a 
place. The idea therefore of place we have by the ſame 
means that we get the idea of ſpace, (whereof this is but 
a particular limited conſideration) viz. by our ſight 
and touch, by either of which we receive into our minds 
5 the ideas of extenſion or diſtance, 
F. 11. There are ſome hat would per- 
Extenſion and. ſuade us that body and extenſion are the 
body, not the | 
fave. ſame thing, who either change the ſignifi- 
i cation of words, which L would not ſulpect 
: them of, they having fo ſeverely condemned the philo- 
ſophy of others, becauſe it hath been too much placed 
in the uncertain meaning, or deceitful obfcurity. of 
doubtful or infignificant terms. If therefore they mean 
by cody and extenſi on the ſame that other people do, viz. 
by body, ſomething that is ſolid and extended, whoſe 
parts are ſeparable and moveable different ways; and 
by extenſion, only the ſpace that lies, between the ex- 
tremities of thoſe folid coherent parts, and which is 
poſſeſſed by them; they confound very different ideas 
one 


ideas, as thinking and extenſion, and as wholly ſepa- 


rable in the mind one from another. Body then and 


extenſion, it is evident, are two diſtinct ideas. For, 


F. 12. Firſt, Extenſion includes no ſolidity nor reſiſt · 


ance to the motion of body, as body does. 


F. 13. Secondly, The parts of pure ſpace are inſepa- 
rable one from the other; ſo that the continuity can- 
not be ſeparated, neither really nor mentally, For 1 
demand of any one to remove any part of it from ano- 
ther, with which it is continued, even ſo much as in 


thought. To divide and ſeparate actually, is, as I 


think, by removing the parts one from another, to 


make two ſuperficies, w where before there was a conti- 
nuity: and to divide mentally, is to make in the mind 


two ſuperficies, where before there was a continuity, 


and conſider them as removed one from the other; 


which can only be done in things conſidered by the 


mind as capable of being ſeparated; and by ſeparation, 


of acquiring new diſtinct ſuperficies, which 8 then 
Vol. bg —_— have 
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one with another. ] For I appeal to every man's own 
thoughts, whether the idea of ſpace be not as diſtin&t 
from that of ſolidity, as it is from the idea of ſcarlet 
colour? It is true, ſolidity cannot exiſt without exten- 
ſion, neither can ſcarlet colour exiſt without extenſion; 
but this hinders not but that they are diſtinct ideas. 
Many ideas require others as neceſſary to their exiſt- 
ence or conception, which yet are very diſtinct ideas. 
Motion can neither be, nor be conceived without ſpace; 
and yet motion is not ſpace, nor ſpace motion; ſpace _ 
can exiſt without ir, and they are very diſtinct ideas; 
and fo, I think, are thoſe of ſpace and ſolidity. Soli- 
dity is fo inſeparable an idea from body, that upon that 
depends its filling of ſpace, its contact, impulſe, and 
communication of motion upon impulſe. And if it 
be a reaſon to prove that ſpirit is different from body, 
becauſe thinking includes not the idea of extenſion in 
it; the ſame reaſon will be as valid, I ſuppoſe, to prove 
that ſpace is not body, becauſe it includes not the idea 
of ſolidity in it; ſpace and /olidity being as diſtinct 


— 
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have not, but are capable of; but neither of thefe ways: 
of ſeparation, whether real or menta], 1s, as [ chink, 
compatible to pure ſpace. | 
Ic is true, a man may conſider ſo much of ſuch a 
1 ſpace as is anſwerable or commenſurate to a foot, with- 
out conſidering the reſt; which is indeed a partial 
conſideration, but not ſo much as mental ſeparation or 
diviſion; ſince a man can no more mentally divide, 
without conſidering two ſuperficies ſeparate one from 
the other, than he can actually divide, without making 
two ſuperficies disjoined one from the other; but 4 
partial conſideration is not ſeparating. A man may 
| conſider light in the ſun without its heat, or mobility 
I in body without! its extenſion, without thinking of their 
* : ſeparation ; one 1s only a partial conſideration, : / 
l minating in one alone; and the other is a conſidera- 
tion of both, as exiſting ſeparately. _ : 
S. 14. Thirdly, The parts of pure . are immove- 
able. which follows from their inſeparability, motion 
being nothing but change of diſtance between any two 
things; ; but this cannot be between parts that are in- 
ſeparable, which therefore muſt Needs be at perpetual 
Teſt one amongſt another. 
Thus the determined idea of imple ſpace diſtin- 
gviſhes | it plainly and ſufficiently from body, lince its 
parts are inſepar able, ee and without reliſt- g 
ance to the motion of body, _ 
| The desen - $- 15; If any one aſk me, What 1 
„ of extenſion 5 ace I peak of is? I will tell him, when 
| 5 it 0 tells me what his extenſion is. For to 
3 ſapy, as is uſually done, that extenſion is to 
have partes extra partes, is to ſay only, that extenſion is 
extenſion: for what am I the better informed in the 
nature of extenſion, when I am told, that extenfion is to 
3 have perts that are extended, exterior to parts that are 
\BE extended, i. e. Extenſion conſiſts of extended parts? As 
| if one aſking what a fibre was; I ſhould anſwer him, 
that it was a : thing made up of ſeveral fibres; would 
he thereby be enabled to underſtand what a fibre was 
better 
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better than he did before? Or rather, would he not 
have reaſon to think that my deſign was to make ſport 
with him, rather than ſeriouſly to inſtruct him: * 
§. 16. Thote who contend that ſpace Pisiſon of 
and body are the ſame, bring this dilemma ; beingsiatobo- 
either this pace is ſomething or nothing; dies and ſpi- 
| rits, proves 
if nothing be between two "bodies, they not ſpace and 
- mult neceſſarily touch; if it be allowed to body the 
be ſomething, they aſk, whether it be body _ 
or ſpirit? To which I anſwer by another queſtion, 
Who told them that there was or could be nothing but 
ſolid beings, which could not think, and thinking be- 
ing, that were not extended? which i is all they mean 
by the terms body and ſpirit, ; 
S. 17. If it be demanded (as uſually i it 6 
is) whether this /pace, void of body, be ſub- Iich e 
ſtance or accident? I ſhall readily anſwer, I know not, no 
know not; nor ſhall be aſhamed to own Dr againſt 
| pace without 
my ignorance, till they that aſk, ſhew me body. 
a clear diſtinct idea of ſubſtance. 
S. 18. I endeavour as much as I can to deliver my- 
ſelf from thoſe fallacies which we are apt to put upon 
ourſelves, by taking words for things. It helps not 
our ignorance to feign a knowledge where we have 
none, by making a noiſe with ſounds, without clear 
and diſtinct Gonifications. Names made at pleaſure, 
neither alter the nature of things, nor make us under- 


$ ſtand them, but as they are ſigns of, and ſtand for de- 
n termined ideas. And I defire "thoſe who lay ſo much 
0 ſtreſs on the ſound of theſe two ſyllables, /ub/ance, to 
0 conſider, whether applying it, as they do, to the infi- 

18 nite incomprehenſible G OD, to finite ſpirit, and to 
e body, it be in the ſame ſenſe? and whether it ſtands 
to for the ſame idea, when each of thoſe three fo different 
re beings are called /u>ftances ? If fo, whether it will not 
18 thence follow, that God, ſpirits, and body, agreeing in 
n, the ſame common nature of /u2/ance, differ not any 
Id otherwiſe than in a bare different modification of that 


as ſubſtance? as a tree and a pebble being in the ſame 
ter — =: SE ſenſe 
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philoſophy. 


ſenſe body, and agreeing in the common nature of 
body, differ only in a bare modification of that com- 


mon matter; which will be a very harſh doctrine. If 
they ſay, that they apply it to God, finite ſpirits, and 


matter, in three different ſignifications; and that it 


| ſands for one idea, when GOD is ſaid to be a /ub- 
ance; ſor another, when the ſoul is called /ubRonce; 
and for a third, when a body is called ſo: if the name 
ſubſtance ſtands for three ſeveral diſtinct ideas, they 
would do well to make known thoſe diſtinct ideas, or 
at leaſt to give three diſtinct names to them, to pre- 
vent, in ſo important a notion, the confuſion and errors 
that will naturally follow from the promiſcuous uſe of 
fo doubtful a term; which is fo far from being ſuſ- 


pected to have three diſtin, that in ordinary uſe it has 
farts one clear diſtinct ſignification: and if they can 


thus make three diſtinct ideas of ſubſtance, what hinders 


why another may not make a fourth? ; 
Subſiance ang J. 19. They who firſt ran into the no- 
accidents, of tion of accidents, as a fort of real beings, 
little uſe in that needed ſomething to inhere in, were 
forced to find out the word ſubſtance to 


ſupport them. Had the poor Indian philolopher (who 


imagined that the earth alſo wanted ſomething to bear 


it up) but thought of this word /ubRance, he needed 
not to have been at the trouble to find an elephant to 
ſupport it, and a tortoiſe to ſupport his elephant; the 
Vord ſubſtance would have done it effectually. And 


he that enquired, might have taken it for as good an 
anſwer from an Indian philoſopher, that /u2/ance, with- 
out knowing what it is, is that which ſupports the 
earth, as we take it for a ſufficient anſwer, and good 
doctrine from our European philoſophers, that 2 
ſtance, without knowing what it is, is that which ſup- 
ports accidents. So that of ſubſtance, we have no idea 
of what it is, but only a confuſed obſcure one of what 
it does. 

§. 20. W hatever a learned man may do here, an in- 
telligent American, who enquired into the nature of 


thin 855 
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| things, would ſcarce take it for a ſatisfactory account, 
it deliring to learn our architecture, he ſhould be told, 

that a pillar was a thing ſupported by a baſis, and a 
baſis ſomething that ſupported a pillar : would he not 
think himſelf mocked inſtead of taught, with ſuch 
an account as this? And a ſtranger to them would 


be very liberally inſtructed in the nature of books, and 
the things they contained, if he ſhould be told, that 


al learned books conſiſted of paper and letters, and 
that letters were things inhering in paper, and paper a 


thing that held forth letters; a . notable way of having 
clear ideas of letters and paper ! But were the Latin 
words inberentia and ſubſtantia put into the plain Eug- 
| 1if ones that anſwer them, and were called ſtiching on 
and wnder-propping, they would better diſcover to us 
the very great clearneſs there is in the doctrine of /ub- 
Rance and accidents, and ſhew of what uſe they are in 
deciding of queſtions in philoſophy. 2 
F. 21. But to return to our idea of ſpace. A u, be. 
1 body be not ſuppoſed infinite, which, I yond the ut- 
think, no one will affirm, I would aſk; __ 1 bounds 
Whether, if GOD placed a man at the 9 25 
extremity of corporeal beings, he could not ſtretch his 
hand beyond his body? If he could, then he would 
put his arm where there was before ſpace without body; 
and if there he ſpread his fingers, there would ſtill be 
| ſpace between them without body : if he could not 
ſtretch out his hand, it muſt be . of ſome ex- 
ternal hindrance; (for we ſuppoſe him alive, with ſuch 
a power of moving the parts of his body that he hath 
how; which is not in itſelf 1mpoſlible, if GOD fo 
| pleaſed to have it; or at leaſt, it is not impoſſible for 
GOD ſo to move him:) and then I aſk, Whether 
that which hinders his hand from moving outwards, 
be ſubſtance or accident, ſomething or nothing ? And 
when they have reſolved that, they will be able to re- 
cſolve themſelves what that is, which is, or may be be- 
n- tween two bodies at à diſtance, that is not body, and 
of has no ſolidity. In the mean time, the argument is at 
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| leaſt as good, that where nothing hinders, (as beyond 
the utmoſt bounds of all bodies) a body put into mo- 
tion may move on, as where there is nothing between, 
there two bodies muſt neceſſarily touch; for pure ſpace 


— —— 


— — 


r 


between, is ſufficient to take away the neceſſity of mu- 
tual contact; but bare /pace in the way, is not ſuffi- 


cient to ſtop motion. The truth is, theſe men muſt | 
either own that they think body infinite, though they 


are loth to ſpeak it out, or elſe affirm that ſpace | is not 


Body. For I would fain meet with that thinking man, 


that can in his thoughts ſet any bounds to ſpace; more 


than he can to duration; or by thinking, hope to ar- 
rive at the end of either; and therefore if his idea of 
eternity be infinite, ſo is his idea of immenſity; they : 


are both finite or infinite alike. 
themed.” F. 22, Farther, thoſe who aſſert the im- 


annihilation Ppoſſibility of /pace exiſting without matter, 


thong v. muſt rot only make body infinite, but 


muſt alſo deny a power in God to annihi- 


late any part of matter. No one, I ſuppoſe, will deny 
that GOD can put an end to all motion that is in 
matter, and fix all the bodies of the univerſe in a per- 
fect quiet and reſt, and continue them ſo long as he 
pleaſes, Whoever then will allow that GOD can, 


during ſuch a general reſt, annihilate either this book, 


or the body of bim that reads it, muſt neceſſarily ad- 
mit the poſſibility of a vacuum ; for it is evident, that 
the ſpace that was filled by the parts of the annihilated 


body, will ſtill remain, and be a ſpace without body; 
for the circumambient bodies being in perfect reſt, are 
2 wall of adamanr, and in that ſtate make it a perfect 
impoſſibility for any other body to get into that ſpace. 


And indeed the neceſſary motion of one particle of 


matter into the place from whence another particle of 


matter is removed, is but a conſequence from the 


ſuppoſition of plenitude, which will therefore need 


ſome better proof than a ſuppoſed matter of fact, 
- which experiment can never make out; our own clear 
and diſtinct ideas plainly ſatisfying Us; that there is no 
6 | 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary connection between ſpace and /olidity, ſince 
we can conceive the one without the other. And thoſe 
who diſpute for or againſt a vacuum, do thereby con- 
feſs they have diſtinct ideas of vacuum and plenum, i. e. 
that they have an idea of extenſion void of ſolidity, 
though they deny its exiſtence, or elſe they diſpute 
about nothing at all. For they who ſo much alter the 
ſignification of words, as to call extenſion body, and 
conſequently make the whole eſſence of body to be 
nothing but pure extenſion, without ſolidity, muſt talk 
abſurdly whenever they ſpeak of vacuum, ſince it is im- 
poſſible for extenſion to be without extenſion: for va- 
cuum, whether we affirm or deny its exiſtence, ſigni- 
fies ſpace without body; whole very exiſtence no one 
can deny to be poſſible, who will not make matter in- 
finite, and take from God a Power to annihilate any ö 
particle 5 5 
S. 23. But not to go Gy far as ca” Motionproves 
| the utmoſt bounds of | body in the univerſe, - 
nor appeal to God's omnipotency, to find a vacuum, 
the motion of bodies, that are in our view and neigh- 
bourhood, ſeems to me plainly to evince it. For I 
_ defire any one ſo to divide a ſolid body of any dimen- : 
| ſion he pleaſes, as to make it poſſible for the ſolid 


parts to move up and down freely every way within 


the bounds of that ſuperficies, if there be not left in it 
a void ſpace, as big as the leaſt part into which he has 
divided the ſaid ſolid body. And if, where the leaſt 
particle of the body divided is as big as a muſtard- 
| ſeed, a void ſpace equal to the bulk of a muſtard-feed 
be requiſite to make room for the free motion of the 
parts of the divided body within the bounds of its ſu- 
perficies, where the particles of matter are 100,000,000 
leſs than a muſtard-ſeed, there mult alſo be a ſpace 
void of ſolid matter, as big as 100, ooo, oco part of a 
muſtard- ſeed: for if it hold i in one, it will hold in the 
_ Other, and fo on ix infinitum. And let this void ſpace 
be as little as it will, it deſtroys the hypotheſis of ple- 
nitude. For if there can be a ſpace void of body, 


+ 5 equal 


; Extenſion be- 
= ek Joins itſelf ſo inſeparably with all viſible, 


ble from body, and moſt tangible qualities, that it ſuffers 
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equal to the ſmalleſt ſeparate particle of matter now 
exiſting in nature, it is ſtil] ſpace without body, and 
makes as great a difference between ſpace and body, 
as if it were piys y40pc, a diſtance as wide as any in 
nature. And therefore, it we ſuppoſe not the void 


ſpace neceſſary to motion, equal to the leaſt parcel of 
the divided ſolid matter, but to v or + of it, the 


fame conſequence will always follow, of ſpace with- 


| out matter. 


* 


F. 24. But the queſtion being here, 


The wes of Whether the idea of ſpace or extenſ ou be 
dy difling. the ſame with the idea of body, it is not 


neceſſary to prove the real exiſtence of a a 


vacuum, but the idea of it; which it is plain men have, 
when they enquire and diſpute whether there be a va- 
cuum or no? for if they had not the idea of ſpace with- 
out body, they could not make a queſtion about its 
exiſtence: and if their idea of body did not include in 


it ſomething more than the bare idea of ſpace, they 
could have no doubt about the plenitude of the world; 
and it would be as abſurd to demand, whether there 


were ſpace without body, as whether there were ſpace 
without ſpace, or body without body, ſince theſe were 


but different names of the ſame idea. 5 
25. It is true, the idea of exten fo ou 


proves it not 


the ſame, us to ſee no one, or feel very few external 


objects, without taking in impreſſions of 
extenſion too. This readineſs of extenſion to make it- 
ſelf be taken notice of ſo conſtantly with other ideas, 


has been the occaſion, I gueſs, that ſome have made 


the whole eſſence of body to conſiſt in extenſion ; which 


is not much to be wondered at, {ince ſome have had 


their minds, by their eyes and touch (the buſieſt of all 
our ſenſes) ſo filled with the idea of extenſion, and, as 


it were, wholly poſſeſſed with it, that they allowed no 
| exiſtence to any thing that had not extenſion. I ſhall 
not now argue with thoſe men, who take the meaſure 


and 


% & 
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and poſſibi ility of all being only from their narrow and 
groſs imaginations : but having here to do only with 
thoſe who conclude the eſſence of body to be extenſion, 
becauſe, they ſay, they cannot imagine any ſenſible. 
quality of any body without extenſion; I ſhall deſire 


them to conſider, that had they reflected on their zdeas 


ol taſtes and ſmells, as much as on thoſe of fight and 
touch, nay, had they examined their ideas of hunger 
and thirſt, and ſeveral other pains, they would have 
found, that they included 1n them no idea of extenſion 
at all, which is but an affection of body, as well as the 
"reſt; diſcoverable by our ſenſes, which are ſcarce acute 
enough to look into the pure eſſences of things. . 
FS. 26. If thoſe ideas, which are conſtantly Joined to 
all others, muſt therefore be concluded to be the eſ- 
ſence of thoſe things which have conſtantly thoſe ideas 
joined to them, and are inſeparable from them; then 
unity is without doubt the eſſence of every thing. For 
there is not any object of ſenſation or reflection, which 
does not carry with it the ide of one: but the weak 


neſs of this kind of argument we have already ſhewn 
ſufficiently. 


„ . o clas 9 men 


mall think concerning the exiſtence of a lag of ſpice 


and ſolidity, 
vacuum, this is plain to me, that we have dillinet. 


as clear an idea of ſpace diſtindt from ſoli- 
dity, as we have of ſolidity diſtin& from motion, or 
motion from ſpace. We have not any two more diſ- 
tint ideas, and we can as eaſily conceive ſpace without 
lolidity, as we can conceive body or ſpace without 


motion ; though it be ever ſo certain, that neither 


body nor motion can exiſt without ſpace. But whe- 
ther any one will take ſpace to be only a relation re- 
ſulting from the exiſtence of other beings at a diſtance 


or whether they will think the words of the moſt know- 
ing king Solomon, The heaven, and the heaven of heavens, 


cannot contain thee; or thoſe more empharical ones of _ 


the inſpired philoſopher St. Paul, In him we live, move, 
and have our being; are to be underſtood in a literal 
| ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, 1 leave every one to conſider: only our idea of 


ſpace is, I think, ſuch as I have mentioned, and diſtinct 
from that of body. For whether we conſider in matter 
itſelf the diſtance of its coherent ſolid parts, and call 


it, in reſpect of thoſe ſolid parts, extenſion; or whether 
conſidering it as lying between the extremities of any 
body in its ; ſeveral dimenſions, we call it /ength, breadth, 


and zhickneſs; or elſe conſidering it as lying between 


auy two bodies, or poſitive beings, without any con- 
ſideration whether there be any matter or no between, 


we call it difonce: however named or conſidered, it 
is always the ſame uniform ſimple idea of ſpace, taken 
from objects about which our ſenſes have been con- 
verſant, whereof having ſettled ideas in our minds, we 
can revive, repeat, and add them one to another, as 
often as we will, and conſider the ſpace or diſtance ſo 
imagined, either as filled with ſolid parts, ſo that 
another body cannot come there, without diſplacing 
and thruſting out the body that was there before; or 
elſe as void of ſolidity, ſo that a body of equal dimen- 
ſions to that empty or pure ſpace, may be placed in it 
without the removing or-expulſion of any thing that 
was there. But to avoid confuſion in diſcourſes con- 


cerning this matter, it were poſſibly to be wiſhed, that 


the name extenſion were applied only to matter, or the 
diſtance of the extremities of particular bodies, and 


the term expanſion to ſpace in general, with or without 


ſolid matter poſſeſſing 1 it, ſo as to ſay, [pace is expand- 
ed, and body extended. But in this every one has his 


liberty ; 1 propoſe it only for the more clear and dif- 


tinct way of ſpeaking. 


S. 28. The knowing preciſely what our 
words ſtand for, would, I imagine, in this, 
ſtmple id-as. as well as a great many other cales, quick 
ly end the diſpute. For I am apt to think, 


Men differ 


_ that men, when they come to examine them, find their 


ſumple ideas all generally to agree, though, in diſcourſe 


with one another, they perhaps confound one another 
with different names. I imagine chat men who ab- 


ſtract 


i. * Cy 


Wo. v7, 
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ſtract their thoughts, and do well examine the ideas 
of their own minds, cannot much differ in thinting; 
however they may perplex themſelves with words, ac- 
cording to the way of ſpeaking of the ſeveral ſchools 
or ſets they have been bred up in: though amongſt | 
unthinking men, who examine not ſcrupulouſly and 
carefully their own ideas, and ſtrip them not from the 
marks men uſe for them, but confound them with 
words, there muſt be endleſs diſpute, wrangling, and 
Jargon, eſpecially if they be learned bookiſh men, de- 
voted to ſome ſect, and accuſtomed to the language of 
it, and have learned to talk after others. But if it 
ſhould happen, that any two thinking men ſhould re- 
ally have different ideas, I do not ſee how they could 
diſcourſe or argue one with another. Here I muſt not 
be miſtaken, to think that every floating imagination 
in men's brains, is preſently of that ſort of ideas 1 
ſpeak of. It is not eaſy for the mind to put off thoſe 
confuſed notions and prejudices it has imbibed from 
cuſtom, inadvertency, and common converſation : it 
requires pains and aſſiduity to examine its ideas, until 
it reſolves them into thoſe clear and diſtinct ſimple 
ones, out of which they are compounded ; and to ſee 
which, amongſt its ſimple ones, have or have not a 
neceſſary connection and dependance one upon another. 
Until a man doth this in the primary and original no- 
tions of things, he builds upon floating and uncertain 
principles, and will often find himſelf at a loſs. 


——— 


CHAP. "xiv; 


& Duration, and its fi mnple Modes. 
9.— 4 — HERE is another ſort of diſ- Duration is 


tance or length, the idea where- = 
of we get not from the permanent parts of 


Ipace, but from the fleeting and perpetually periſning 
parts of ſucceſſion, This we call duration, the ſimple 


modes 
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modes whereof are any different lengths of it, whereof 


we have diſtinct 8 as une days, e Cc. time 
and eternity, 


F. 2. The anſwer of a great mad, to one 
reflection on who aſked what time was, Si non rogas in- 


dhe train of felligo, (which amounts to this; the more 
our ideas. 


I ſet myſelf to think of it, the leſs J un- 


ene it,) might perhaps perſuade one, that ime, 
which reveals all other things, is itſelf not to be dil- 


covered. Duration, time, and eternity, are not without 


_ reaſon thought to have ſomething very abſtruſe in their 

nature. But however remote theſe may ſeem from our 
_ comprehenſion, yet if we trace them right to their 
originals, I doubt not but one of thoſe ſources of all 


our Knowledge, viz. ſenſation and reflection, will be 


able to furniſh us with theſe ideas, as clear and diſtinct þ 


as many other, which are thought much eſs obſcure ; _ 


and we ſhall find that the idea of eternity itſelf is de- 


rived from the fame common en with the reſt of 
| our ideas. 


5. 3. 10 underſtand time and eternity aright, we 


= ought with attention to confider what idea it is we have 
of duration, and how we came by it. It is evident to 


any one who will but obſerve what paſſes i in his own. 


mind, that there is a train of ideas which conſtantly 
ſucceed one another in his underſtanding, as long as he 
is awake. Reflection on theſe. appearances of leveral 
ideas one after another in our minds, is that which 
furniſhes us with the ide of ſucceſſion : and the diſtance 
between any parts of that lucceſſion, or between the 
appearance of any two ideas in our minds, is that we 
call duration, For whilſt we are thinking, or whilſt 


we receive ſucceſſively ſeveral ideas in our minds, we 
know that we do exiſt; and fo we call the exiſtence, 

or the continuation of the exiſtence of ourſelves, or 
any thing elſe, commenſurate to the ſucceſſion of any 


ideas in Our minds, the duration, of ourſelves, or any 


ſuch other thing co-exiſtent with our thinking. 


2 * 


* 
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8. 4. That we have our notion of ſucceſſio on and du- 


ration from this original, viz. from reflection on the 
train of ideas which we find to appear one after ano- 
ther in our own minds, ſeems plain to me, in that we 
3 have no perception of duration, but by conſidering the 
train of ideas that take their turns in our underſtand- 
ings. When that ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes, our per- 
. ception of duration ceaſes with it; which every one 
| clearly experiments in himſelf whilſt he ſleeps ſoundly, 
whether an hour or a day, a month or a year; of 
which duration of things, whilſt he fleeps or thinks 
not, he has no perception at all, but it is quite loſt to 
| him; and the moment wherein he leaves off to think, 
- until the moment he begins to think again, ſeems to 
him to have no diſtance. And fo I doubt not it would 
be to a waking man, if it were poſſible for him to keep 
only one idea in his mind, without variation, and the 
ſucceſſion of others. And we ſee, that one who fixes 


his thoughts very intently on one thing, fo as to take 


but little notice of the ſucceſſion of ideas that paſs in 5 


his mind, whilſt he is taken up with that earneſt con- 


templation, lets ſlip out of his account a good part of 
that duration, and thinks that time ſhorter than it is. 
But if ſleep commonly unites the diſtant parts of du- 
ration, it is becauſe during that time we have no ſuc- 
ceſſion of ideas in our minds. For if a man, during 
his ſleep, dreams, and variety of ideas make them 
ſelves perceptible in his mind one after another, he 
hath then, during ſuch a dreaming, a ſenſe of dura- 


tion, and of the length of it. By which it is to me 
very clear, that men derive their ideas of duration 


from their reflection on the train of the ideas they ob- 


ſerve to ſucceed one another in their own underſtand- 


ings; without which obſervation they can have no no- 


tion of duration, whatever may happen in the world. 
&. 5. Indeed a man having, from re- 


flecting on the ſucceſſion and "number of foo ita of 
his own thoughts, got the notion or idea plicable to 


of duration, he can apply that notion to OP bil 


chings which exiſt while he does not think ; — 2 


1 


The idea of 


ſucceſſion not 
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as he that has got the idea of extenſion from bodies by 


his fight or touch, can apply it to diſtances, where no 
body is ſeen or felt. And therefore, though a man 
has no perception of the length of duration, which 


paſſed whilſt he ſlept or thought not; yet having ob- 


ſerved the revolution of days and nights, and found 
the length of their duration to be in appearance regu- 
lar and conſtant, he can, upon the ſuppoſition that that 
revolution has proceeded after the ſame manner, whilt 
he was aſleep or thought not, as it uſed ro do at other 
times; he can, I fay, imagine and make allowance 


for the length of duration, whilſt he flepr. But if 


Adam and Eve, (when they were alone in the world) 
inſtead of their ordinary night s ſeep, had paſſed the 
Whole twenty-four hours in one continued fleep, the 
duration of that twenty-four hours had been irreco- 
verably loſt to them, and been for ever left out of their 
accompt of time. : 


F. 6. Thus 27 refleFing ou the appearing 
of various ideas one after another in our un- 
from motion. derſtandings, wwe get the notion of ſucceſſion : 

> which if any one ſhould think we did ra- 


ther get from our obſervation of motion by our ſenſes, 
he will, perhaps, be of my mind, when he conſiders, 
that even motion produces in his mind an idea of fuc- 
ceſſion, no otherwiſe than as it produces there a con- 
tinued train of diſtinguiſhable ideas, For a man look- 
Ing upon a body really moving, perceives yet no mo- 
tion at all, unleſs that motion produces a conſtant 
train of ſucceſſio ve ideas; v. g. a man becalmed at ſea, 
out of ſight of land, in a fair day, may look on the 
ſun, or ſea, or ſhip, a whole hour together, and per- 


ceive no motion at all in either; though it be certain, 
that two, and perhaps all of them have moved, during 
that time, a great way: but as ſoon as he perceives 


_either of them to have changed diſtance with ſome 
other body, as ſoon as this motion produces any new 


idea in him, then he perceives that there has been mo- 
tion. But wherever a man 1s, with all things at reſt 
PA about 
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about him, without perceiving any motion at all; if 
during this hour of quiet he has been thinking, he 
will perceive the various ideas of his own thoughts in 
his own mand, appearing one after another, and there- 
| by obſerve and find ſucceſſion, where he could ob- 

ſer ve no motion. | 


8 7. And this, I think, is the . why motions 


very flow, though they are conſtant, are not perceived 
by us; becauſe in their remove from one ſenſible part 
towards another, their change of diſtance is ſo flow, 
that it cauſes no new ideas in us, but a good while 
one after another; and ſo not caufing a conſtant train 
of new ideas to follow one another immediately in our 
minds, we have no perception of motion; which con- 
ſiſtiag in a conſtant ſucceſſion, we cannot perceive 

that ſucceſſion, without a conſtant ſucceſſion of vary 
ing ideas ariſing from it. 8 


8. On the contrary, things that mode ſo ſwift, as 


not to affect the ſenſes diſtinctly with ſeveral diſtin- 
guiſhable diſtances of their motion, and fo cauſe not 
any train of ideas in the mind, are not allo perceived to 
move. For any thipg that moves round about in a 
circle, in leſs time than our ideas are want to ſucceed 
one another in our minds, is not perceived to move; 
but ſeems to be a perfect, entire circle of that matter 
or colour, and not a part of a circle in motion. 


&. 9. Hence I leave it to others to 


| of uicknels. 
one another in our minds at certain diſ- : 


tances, not much unlike the | images in the inſide of a 


lanthorn, turned round by the heat of a candle. This 


appearance of theirs in train, though, perhaps, it may 


be ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes flower; yet, 1 


gueſs, varies not very much in a waking man: there 


leems to be certain bounds 10 the quickneſs and Hlownejs 


of the ſucceſſion of thoſe ideas one to another in our 


minds, beyond which they can neither delay nor haſten. 


§. 10. 


The train of 
5 judge, whether it be not probable, that ideas has a2 


our ideas do, whilſt we are awake, ſucceed certain degree 
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$. 10. The reaſon I have for this odd conjecture, : 
is from obſerving that in the impreſſions made upon 
þ any of our ſenſes, we can but to a certain degree per- 
ceeive any ſucceſſion; which if exceeding quick, the 
| ſenſe of ſucceſſion is loft, even in caſes where it is evi- 
h dieent that there is a real ficceflion. Let a cannon bul- 
let paſs through a room, and in its way take with it 
'N any limb, or fleſhy parts of a man; it is as clear as any 
j e demonſtration can be, that it muſt ſtrike ſucceſſively 
the two ſides of the room: it is alſo evident, that it 
muſt touch one part of the fleſh firſt, and another af- 
ter, and ſo in ſucceſſion : and yet I believe nobody, 
who ever felt the pain of ſuch a ſhot, or heard the 
blow againſt the two diſtant walls, could perceive any 
ſucceſſion, either in the pain or ſound of ſo ſwift a 
ſtroke. Such a part of duration as this, wherein we 
| perceive no ſucceſſion, is that which we may call an 
inſtant; and is that which takes up the time of only one 
idea in our minds, without the ſucceſſion of another, 
wherein therefore we perceive no ſucceſſion at all. 
F. 11. This alſo happens where the motion is fo flow, 
as not to ſupply a conſtant train of freſh ideas to the 
ſenſes, as faſt as the mind is capable of receiving ne- 
ones into it; and ſo other ideas of our own thoughts, 
4 having room to come into our minds between thoſe 
. offered to our ſenſes by the moving body, there the 
WW Senſe of motion is loſt; and the body, though it really 
1 moves, yet not changing perceivable diſtance with - 
Wl ſome other bodies, as falt as the ideas of our own 
minds do naturally follow one another in train, the thing 
. ſeems to ſtand ſtill, as is evident in the hands of clocks 
| and ſhadows of fun-dials. and other conſtant, but ſlow 
1 motions; where, though after certain intervals, we 
perceive by the change of diſtance, that it hath mov- 
ac, yet the motion itſelf we perceive not. | 
Towns. 19.2, So that to me it ſeems, that the 
mealure of conan and regular ſucceſſi on of ideas in a 
ben. ſucceſ- waking man, is, as it were, the meaſure 
ens. and ſtandard of all other ſucceſſions : — 
| p | a Hp | 0 
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of if any one either exceeds the pace of our ideas, bs 
where two ſounds or pains, &c. take up in their ſuc- 
ceſſion the duration of but one idea; or elſe where 
aby motion or ſucceſſion is ſo ſlow, as that it keeps 
not pace with the ideas in our minds, or the quickneſs 
in which they take their turns; as when any one or 
more ideas, in their ordinary courſe, come into ,our 
minds berween thoſe which are offered to the light by 
the different perceptible diſtances of a body in mo- 
tion, or between ſounds or ſmells following one ano- 
ther; there alſo the ſenſe of a conſtant continued. {uc-- 
ceſſion is loſt, and we perceive it not, but with cer- 
tain gaps of reſt between. 


F. 13. If it be ſo, that the ideas of _ 


| oy idea. 


make their appearances) I can give no other reaſon but 


experience; and I would have any one try whether he 


can keep one unvaried ſingle idea in his mind, without 
any other, for any conſiderable time together. 
F. 14. For trial, let him take any figure, any de- 


gree of light or whiteneſs, or what other: he pleaſes ; 
and he "i 1 ſuppole, find it difficult to keep all 


other ideas out of his mind; but that ſome, either of 


another kind, or various confiderations of that idea 
(each of which conſiderations is a new idea) will con- 


ſtantly ſucceed one another! in his thoughts, let him be 
as wary as he can. 


F. 15. All that is in a man's power in this caſe, NE 


Mink. is only to mind and obſerve what the ideas are 


that take their turns in his underſtanding; or elſe to 


Vor. I. eee, eee direct 


— 


3 hilt we have any there, do con- 1 _ T 
ſtantly change and ſhift in a continual ſuc- om one invari- 
ceſſion, it would be impoſſible, may any 
one ſay, for a man to think long of any one thing: 
by which, if it be meant that a man may have one 
felf-Jſame fi ingle i idea @ long time alone in his mind; with- 
out any variation at all, I think, in matter of fact, It is 
not poſſible : tor which (nor knowing how the ideas of 
our minds are framed, of what mate; ials they are made, 
whence they have their light, and how they come to 


— * a — 
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direct the ſort, and call in ſuch as he hath a defire or 
uſe of; but hinder the conflant ſucceſſion of freſh ones, 
I think he cannot, though he may commonly chule 
wjhether he will heedfully obſerve and conſider them. 
5 "Ideas: e 9 abe theſe ſeveral ideas in a 
erer made, in- man's mind be made by certain motions, 
"a clude no ſenſe J will not here diſpute; but this 1 am 
|. of motion. | 
1 ſure, that they include no idea of motion 
| in their appearance; and if a man had not the idea of 
motion otherwiſe, I think he would have none at all; 
| which is enough to my preſent purpoſe, and ſuffci- 
ently ſhews, that the notice we take of the ideas of our 
own minds, appearing there one after another, is that 
which gives us the idea of ſucceſſion and duration, 
without which we ſhould have no ſuch ideas at all. 
It is not then motion, but the conſtant train of ideas in 
our minds whilſt we are waking, hat furniſhes us with 
the idea of duration; whereof motion no otherwiſe 
gives us any perception, than as it cauſes in our minds 
a conſtant ſucceſſion of ideas, as I have before ſhew- 
ed; and we have as clear an idea of ſucceſſion and du- 
ration, by the train of other ideas ſucceeding one ano- 
ther in our minds, without the idea of any motion, as 
by the train of ideas cauſed by the uninterrupted ſen- 
ſible change of diſtance between two bodies, which 
we have from motion; and therefore we ſhould as well 
I. .  havethe idea of duration, were there no o ſenſe of 1 mo- 
4h tion at all. 


1 fo 8. 17. 1 thus got 3 idea of au- 
ji Time is zur. ration, the next thing natural for the 
by meaſures. mind to do, is to get ſome meaſure of this 
common duration, whereby it might judge 
of its different lengths, and conſider the diſtinct order 
is wherein ſeveral things exiſt, without which a great 
part af our knowledge would be confuſed, and a great 
h part of hiſtory be rendered very uſeleſs. This conſi- 
deration of duration, as ſet out by certain periods, and 
marked by certain meaſures or epochs, is that, 1 think, 
Ih which moſt properly we call time. 


i „ 18 
this | 2 4 * 
at i , ; 


ſion we would be informed; but in the 
- meaſuring of duration this cannot be done, 


| ſuppoſed equal to one and ther, have been 
with reaſon made uſe of for the meaſure of 
; duration. But the diſtinction of days and years hav- 
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F. 18. In the meaſuring of extenſion, 


there is nothing more required but the ap- A good. mes⸗ 


ſure of time 


plication of the ſtandard or meaſure we muſt divide its 


make uſe of to the thing of whoſe exten- whole durati- 
on into equal 


periods. 


becauſe no two different parts of ſucceſſion can be put 
together to meaſure one another; and nothing being 
a meaſure of duration but duration, as nothing is of 


_ extenſion but extenſion, we cannot keep by 1 us any 
ſtanding, unvarying meaſure of duration, which con- 

ſiſts in a conſtant fleeting ſucceſſion, as we can of cer- 
tain lengths of extenſion, as inches, feet, yards, Se. 
marked out in permanent parcels of matter. Nothing 
then could ſerve well for a convenient meaſur of time, ; 
but what has divided the whole length of its duration 


into apparently equal portions by conſtantly repeated 
periods. What portions of duration are not diſtin- 


: guiſhed, or conſidered as diſtinguiſhed and meaſured 
by ſuch periods, come not ſo properly under the no- 


tion of time, as appears by ſuch phraſes as theſe, viz. 
before all time, and when time ſhal! be no more. 
&. 19. The diurnal and annual revolu- 


tons of "the ſun, as having been from the ds, eu, 


tions of the 
beginning of nature conſtant, regular, and fun and moon 


univerſally obſervable by all mankind, and dhe propereſt 
meaſures of 


time. 


ing depended on the motion of the ſun, it has brought 


this miſtake with it, that it has been thought that mo- 
tion and duration were the meaſure one of another; 


for men, in the meaſuring of the length of time, having X 
been accuſtomed to the ideas of minutes, hours, * 5 


months, years, Sc. which they found themſelves, u 


on any mention of time or duration, preſently to chink 
on, all which portions of time were meaſured out by 
the motion of thoſe heavenly bodies, they were apt to 
confound time and motion; or at leaſt to think that 

N 2 they 


But not by 
| their motion, blowing of a plant, returning at equidiſ— 


but periodical tant periods in all parts of the earth, would 
| . 
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they had a neceſſary connexion one with another ; ; 


whereas any conſtant periodical appearance, or altera- 


tion of ideas in ſeemingly equidiſtant ſpaces of dura- 
tion, if conſtant and univerſally obſervable, would have 
as well diſtinguiſhed the intervals of time as thoſe that 
have been made uſe of. For ſuppoſing the ſun, which 
| ſome have taken to be a fire, had been lighted up at 
the ſamie diſtance of time that it now every day comes 
about to the ſame meridian, and then gone out again 
about twelve hours after, and that in the ſpace of an 
annual revolution it had ſenſibly increaſed in bright- 
neſs and heat, and ſo decreaſed again; would not foch - 
regular appearances ſerve to menture- out the diſtances 
of duration to all that could obſerve it, as well with 


out as with motion? For if the appearances were con- 


ſtant, univerſally obſervable, and in equidiſtant periods, 
they would ſerve mankind tor meaſure of time as well, 


were the motion away. . ; 
F. 20. For the freezing of water, or the 


as well ſerve men to reckon their years by 


as the motions of the ſun; and in effect we ſee that 


ſome people in America counted their years by the 


coming of certain birds amongſt them at their certain 
feaſons, and leaving them at others. For a fit of an 


ague, the ſenſe of hunger or thirſt, a ſmell, or a taſte, 


or any other idea returning conſtantly at equidiſtant 


periods, and making itſelf univerſally be taken notice 


of, would not fail to ) meaſure out the courſe of ſucceſ- 
ſion, and diſtinguiſh the diſtances of fime. Thus we 
ce that men born blind count time well enough by 


years, whoſe revolutions yet they cannot diſtinguiſh 
by motions that they perceive not : and I aſk, whether 


a blind man, who diſtinguiſhed his years, either by the 


heat of ſummer, vr cold of winter, by the ſmell of any 


flower of the ſpring, or taſte of any fruit of the au- 


tumn, would not have a better meaſure of time than 


he Romans had before the reformation of their calendar 
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| by Julius Ceſar, or many other people, whoſe years, 
notwithſtanding the motion of the ſun, which they 
pretend to make uſe of, are very irregular? And it 
adds no ſmall difficulty to chronology, that the exact | 
length of the years that ſeveral nations counted by, 


are hard to be known, they differing very much one 


from another, and 1 think I may ſay all of them from 
the preciſe motion of the ſun. And if the ſun moved 
from the creation to the flood conſtantly in the æqua- 
tor, and ſo equally diſperſed its light and heat to all 
the habitable parts of the earth, in days all of the ſame 
length, without its annual variations to the tropicks, 
as a late i ingenious author ſuppoſes“, I do not think it 
very caſy to imagine, that (notwithſtanding the mo- 
tion of the ſun) men ſhould, in the antediluvian world, 
from the beginning count by years, or meaſure their 
time by periods, that had no ſenſible marks vey: ob- 5 


; vious to diſtinguiſh them by. _ 
9. 21. But perhaps it will be ſaid, with- 
out a regular motion, ſuch as of the fun; t amrtcs 


| or ſome other, how could it ever be known can be cer- 


5 tainly known 
that ſuch periods were equal? To which as be equal 


1 anſwer, the equality of any other return- 


ing appearances might be known by the ſame way that 


that of days was known, or preſumed to be ſo at firſt, 
which was only by judging of them by the. train of 


ideas which had paſſed in men's minds in the intervals: 
by which train of ideas diſcovering inequality in the 
natural days, but none in the artificial days, the artifi- 


cial days, or Nuyt1pepz, were gueſſed to be equa], 


which was ſufficient to make them ſerve for a mealure. 
Though exacter ſearch has ſince diſcovered inequality 
in the diurnal revolutions of the ſun, and we know not 
whether the annual alſo be not unequal; theſe yet, 
by their preſumed and apparent equality, ſerve as well 


to reckon time by (though not to meaſure the parts 
of Guration exactly) as if they could be proved to be 


— hy — ak 
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exactly equal. We muſt therefore carefully diſtinguiſn 
betwixt duration itſelf, and the meaſures we make uſe 
of to judge of its length. Duration in itſelf is to be 
conſidered as going on in one conſtant, equal, uniform 
courſe; but none of the meaſures of it which we make 
uſe of can be known to do ſo; nor can we be aſſured 
that their aſſigned parts or periods are equal in dura- 
tion one to another; ; for two ſucceſſive lengths of du—- 
ration, however meaſured, can never be demonſtrated 
to be equal, The motion of the ſun, which the world 
uſed ſo long and fo confidently for an exact meaſure 
of duration, has, as I faid, been found in its ſeveral 
parts unequal; and though men have of late made ule 
of 4 pendulum, as a more ſteady and regular motion 
than that of the ſun, or (to ſpeak more truly) of the 
earth; yer if any one ſhould be aſked how he cer- 
- tainly kaows that the two ſucceſſi ve ſwings of a pen- 


dulum are equal, it would be very hard to ſatisfy him 


that they are infallibly ſo; ſince we cannot be ſure that 
the cauſe of that motion, which is unknown to us, 
ſhall always operate equally ; and we are ſure that the 


medium in which the pendulum moves is not con- 


ſtantly the ſame; either of which varying, may alter 
the equality of ſuch periods, and thereby deſtroy the 


certainty and exactneſs of the meaſure by motion, as 


well as any other periods of other appearances ; the 
notion of duration ſtill remaining clear, though our 
meaſures of it cannot any of them be demonſtrated to 


be exact. Since then no two portions of ſucceſſion 


can be brought together, it is impoſſible ever certainly 


to know their equality. All that we can do for a 
meaſure of time, is to take ſuch as have continual ſuc- 
ceſſive appearances at ſeemingly equidiſtant periods; 


F which ſeeming equality we have no other meaſure, but 


ſuch as the train of our own ideas have lodged in our 
memories, with the concurrence of other probable rea- 


| ſons, to e us of their — 


; 1 8 9. 22: 
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that whilſt all men manifeſtly meaſured 


are then zo more neceſſary to time or dura- 
tion, than inches, feet, yards, and miles, and years, not 
marked out in any matter, are to exten- fate, a da. 
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. 22. One thing ſeems ſtrange to me, 


mealure of 
time by the motion of the great and viſi- motion. 


ble bodies of the world, time yet ſhould 
be defined to be the meaſure of motion ; e it is ob- 
vious to every one who reflects ever ſo little on it, 
that to meaſure motion, ſpace is as neceſſary to be con- 
ſidered as time; and thoſe who look a little farther, 
will find alſo the bulk of the thing moved neceſſary to 
be taken into the computation, by any one who will 
eſtimate er meaſure motion, ſo as to judge right of it. 
Nor indeed does motion any otherwiſe conduce to the 
meaſuring of duration, than as it conſtantly brings 
about the return of certain ſenſible ideos in ſeeming 
equidiſtant periods. For if the motion of the ſun were 
as unequal as of a ſhip driven by unſteady winds, 
| ſometimes very flow, and at others irregularly very 
ſwift; or if, being conſtantly equally ſwifr, it yet was 
not circular, and produced not the ſame appearances, 
1t would not at all help us to meaſure time, any more 
than the ſeeming unequal motion of a comet does. 


8. 23. Minutes, hours, days, and years, 


Minutes, 


ſures of dura- 


ſion. For though we in this part of the tion. 
univerſe, by the conſtant uſe of them, as 
of periods ſet out by the revolutions of the ſun, or as 


known parts of ſuch periods, have fixed the ideas of 


| ſuch lengths of duration in our minds, which we apply 


to all parts of time, whoſe lengths we would conſider; 


yet there may be other parts of the univerſe, where 


they no more uſe theſe meaſures of ours, than in Japan 


they do our inches, feet or miles. But yet ſomething 
x analogous to them there muſt be; for without ſome 


regular periodical returns, we could not meaſure our- 


ſelves, or ſignify to others the length of any duration, 


though at the ſame time the world were as full of mo- 


tion as it is now, but no part of it diſpoſed into regu- 
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lar and apparently equidiſtant revolutions. But the 
different meaſures that may be made uſe of for the ac- 
count of time, do not at all alter the notion of dura- 
tion, which 1s the thing to be meaſured, no more than 
the different ſtandards of ,a foot and a cubit alter the 
notion of extenſion to thoſe who make uſe of thoſe dif- 

ferent meaſures. 5 

h The mind Being once got fach - 

Our meaſure | 
of time appli- à Meaſure of time as the annual revolution ö 
cable to dura- of the ſun, can apply that meaſure to du- 
tim. before ration, wherein that meaſure itſelf did not 
SOIT. 35 
5 exiſt, and with which in the reality of its 

being, it had nothing to do: for ſhould one ſay, that 
Abraham was born in the 27 12th year of the Julian 
period, it is altogether as intelligible as reckoning = 
from the beginning of the world, though there were 0 - 
far back no motion of the ſun, nor any other motion 
at all. For though the Julian period be ſuppoſed to 
begin ſeveral hundred years before there were really 

either days, nights, or years marked Gut by any revo- 
lutions of the ſun, yet we reckon as right, and thereby 
_ meaſure duration as well, as if really at that time the 
ſun had exiſted, and kept the ſame ordinary motion it 
doth now. The idea of duration equal to an annual re- 


vpvVolution of the ſun, is as eaſily applicable in our thoughts 


Zo duration, where no ſun nor motion Was, as the idea of 
a foot or yard, taken from bodies here, can be applied 


in our thoughts to diſtances beyond the contines of the 


world, where are no bodies at all. 
N 26. For ſuppoſing it were 1630 miles, or dn 
of miles, from this place to the remoteſt body of the 
univerſe, (for being finite, it muſt be at a certain dil-. 
tance) as we ſuppoſe it to be 5639 years from this 


time to the firſt exiſtence of any body in the beginning 

10 of the world, we can in our thoughts apply this mea- 
Wh Jure of a year to duration before the creation, or beyond 
the duration of bodies or motion, as we can this mea- 
Wh | ſure of a mile to ſpace beyond the utmoſt bodies; and 
| 1 _— by the one meaſure duration where there was no mo- 
1 5 tion, 


V 


CW V2 


and from the ſame original that we come 


F. 27. If it be objected to me here, that in this way 


of explaining of time I have begged what I ſhould not, 
Dig. that the world is neither eternal nor infinite; 1 
| anſwer, that to my preſent purpoſe it is not needful 
in this place to make uſe of arguments to evince the 
world to be finite both in duration and extenſion ; but 


it being at leaſt as conceivable as the contrary, L have 


| certainly the liberty to ſuppoſe it, as well as any one 
hath to ſuppoſe the contrary ; and I doubt not but that 
every one that will go about it, may eaſily conceive in 
his mind the beginning of motion, though not of all dura- 
lion; and ſo may come to a ſtop, and aon ultra, in his 
| conſideration of motion. So alſo in his thoughts he 
may ſet limits to body, and the extenſion belonging to 
it, but not to ſpace where no body is; the utmoſt 
bounds of ſpace and duration being beyond the reach 
of thought, as well as the utmoſt bounds of number 


are beyond the largeſt comprehenſion of the mind; 


and all tor the lame n as we ſhall ſee ! in another 


place. 


F. 28. By the ſame means Sa COS 


to have the idea of time, we have alſo that idea which 


we call eternity, viz, having got the idea of ſucceſſion 
and duration, by reflecting on the train of our own 
ideas, cauſed in us either by the natural appearances of 
| thoſe ideas coming conſtantly of themſelves into our 
waking thoughts, or elſe cauſed by external objects 

ſucceſſively affecting our ſenſes; and having from the 
revolutions of the ſun got the ideas of certain lengths 


of duration, we can in our thoughts add ſuch lengths 


of duration to one another as often as we pleaſe, and 


apply them ſo added to durations paſt or to come; and 
this we can continue to do on without bounds or limits; 


and proceed in inſinitum, and apply thus the length of 

the annual motion of the ſun to duration, ſuppoſed be- 

fore the ſun's, or any other motion had its being 
which 
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tion, as well as by the other meaſure ſpace in our 
thoughts where there is no body. 
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which is no more difficult or abſurd, than to apply the 


notion I have of the moving of a ſhadow one hour to- 
day upon the ſun- dial, to the duration of ſomething 
laſt night; v. g. the burning of a candle, which is now 
abſolutely ſeparate from all actual motion; and it is 
EE impoſſible for the duration of that flame fot an hour 
laſt night, to co-exiſt with any motion that now is, or 


ever ſhall be, as for any part of duration that was 


before the beginning of the world to co-exiſt with the 


motion of the ſun now: but yet this hinders not, but 


that having the idea of the length of the motion of the 
ſhadow on a dial between the marks of two hours, I 


can as diſtinctly meaſure in my thoughts the duration | 


of that candle- light laſt night, as I can the duration of 
any thing that does now exiſt; and 1t 1s no more than 
to think, that had the ſun ſhone then on the dial, and 
moved afrer the ſame rate it doth now, the ſhadow on 
the dial would have paſſed from one hour-line t to ano- 
ther, whilſt that flame of the candle laſted. 


&. 29. The notion of an hour, day, or year, being | 


only the idea I have of the length of certain periodical 


regular motions, neither of which motions do ever all 


at once exiſt, but only in the ideas I have of them in 
my memory, derived from my ſenſes or reflection; I 


can with the ſame eaſe, and for the fame reaſon, apply . 


it in my thoughts to duration antecedent to all manner 
of motion, as well as to any thing that is but a minute 


or a day antecedent to the motion that at this very 
moment the ſun is in. All things paſt are equally and 
perfectly at reſt, and to this way of conſideration of 
them are all one, whether they were before the begin- 
ning of the world, or but yeſterday ; be meaſuring of 


any duration by ſome motion, depending not at all n 
the real co-exiſtence of that thing to that motion, or 


any other periods of revolution, but the having à clear 


idea of the length of fome periodical known motion, or 


other intervals of duration in my mind, and applying 
that to the duragion of the thing [ would meaſure. 


/ 
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8 30. Hence we ſee, that ſome men imagine the 


great deal more; as the Egyptians of old, who in the 


duration of the world, according to their computation, 
though I ſhould not believe to be true, yet I can 


well conceive the duration of 5©,000 years, as 5639. 


= ſhould be co-exiſtent to the motion we meaſure by, or 
F any other periodical revolution; but it ces to this 
y i purpoſe, that we have the idea of the length of any re- 

op gular periodical appearances, which we can in our minds 

te apply to duration, with which the motion or appear- 
ry. ance never co-exiſted. 
1 9. 31. For as, in the hiſtory of the creation delivered 
af. by Moſes, 1 can imagine that light exiſted three days 
1 before the ſun was, or had any motion, barely by think- 

of ing that the duration of light, before the ſun was cre- 
* ated, was ſo long as (if the ſun had moved then as it 
Fn doth now) would have been equal to three of his di- 
5 urnal revolutions; fo by the fame way I can have an 

55 idea of the chaos, or angels being created, before there 
ing was either light or any continued motion, a minute, 


an hour, a day, a year, or 1000 years. For if I can but 
conſider duration _ to one minute, before either 


the 


duration of the world, from its firſt exiſtence to this 
preſent year 1689, to have been 5639 years, or equal 
to 5639 annual revolutions of the ſun; and others a 


time of Alexander counted 23000 years from the reion 
of the ſun; and the Chineſe now, who account the 
world 3,269,000 years old, or more; which longer 


equally | imagine it with them, and as truly underſtand 

and ſay one is longer than the other, as I underſtand _ 
that Methuſalem's life was longer than Enoch's; and if 
the common reckoning of 6639 ſhould be true (as it 
may be, as well as any other aſſigned) it hinders not at 
all my imagining what others mean, when they make 
the world 1000 years older, ſince every one may with 
the ſame facility imagine (I do not ſay believe) the 

world to be 50,000 years old, as 5639; and may as 


Whereby it appears, that to the megſuring tbe duration | 
of any thing by time, it is not requiſite that that thing 
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the being or motion of any body, I can add one mi- 
nute more till I come to 60: and by the ſame way of 
adding minutes, hours, or years, (i. e. ſuch or ſuch 

Parts of the ſun's revolution, or any other period, 
whereot I have the 7dea) proceed ix infinitum, and ſup- 
poſe a duration exceeding as many ſuch periods as ! 
can reckon, let me add whilſt I will; which I think 1s 
the notion we have of eternity, of whoſe infinity w 
have no other notion than we have of the infinity of 

number, to which we can add for ever without end. 

F. 32. And thus I think it is plain, that m thoſe 
two fountains of all knowledge before-mentioned, 
 (viz.) reflection and ſen „ We get the ideas * dura. 
Hon, and the meaſures of 1 it. 


For, Firſt, by obſervieg hat. pailes in our minds, 
bow our ideas there in train conſtantly ſome vaniſh, _ 
and others begin to appear, we come by. the idea of 
ſucceſſion. | 
Secondly, By abireing' a diſtance in the parts of this 
- ſucceſſion, we get the idea of duration. f 
Thirdly, By ſenſation obſerving certain appearances 
„ at certain regular and ſeeming equidiſtant periods, we 
get the ideas of certain lengths or meaſures of duration, : 
| as minutes, hours, days, years, =. 
my:  Fourthly, By being able to repeat thoſe meaſures of 
r time, or ideas of ſtated length of duration in our minds, 
adlz2lzdz⅛s often as we will, we can come to imagine duration, 
; where nothing does really endure or exiſt; and thus we 
imagine to-morrow, next year, or ſeven years hence. 
14 Fifthly, By being able to repeat any ſuch idea of 
| any length of time, as of a minute, a year, or an age, 
2s often as we will in our own thoughts, and adding 
> them one to another, without ever coming to the end 
1 oſ ſuch addition, any nearer than we can to the end of 
ö number, to which we can always add, we come by the 
idea of eternity, as the future eternal duration of our 
fouls, as well as the eternity of that infinite being, 
which muſt neceſſarily have always exiſted. 


Sixthiy: 
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Stxthly, By conſidering any part of infinite duration, 
as ſer out by periodical meaſures, we come e by the idea 
: of what we call time in general. 
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Oo Duration and Expanſs on, conf fred together. 


>. bt "HOUGH we have in the pre- Both capable 

> cedent chapters dwelt pretty ot 55 aud 
. | low on the conſiderations of ſpace and 
8 duration; yet they being ideas of general concera- 

ment, that have ſomething very abſtruſe and peculiar | 

2 in their nature, the comparing them one with another 
3 may, perhaps, be of uſe for their illuſtration; and we 
„, may have the more clear and diſtinct conception of 
f them, by taking a view of them together. Diſtance 
5 or ſpace, in its ſimple abſtract conception, to avoid 
te confuſion, I call expanſ! on, to diſtinguiſh. i it from exten- 
Fon, which by ſome is uſed to expreſs this diſtance 
s only as it is in the ſolid parts of matter, and fo in- 
„e cludes, or at leaſt intimates the dea of body : whereas 
15 the idea of pure diſtance includes no ſuch thing. 1 
1 5 prefer alſo the word expanſion to ſpace, becauſe ſpace } is 
of often applied to diſtance of fleeting ſucceſſive parts 
„ # which never exiſt together, as well as to thoſe which 
, are permanent. In both theſe, (viz. expanſi on and du- 
ve ration) the mind has this common idea of continued 
3 lengths, capable of greater or leſs quantities: for a 
of man has as clear an idea of che difference of the length 
e, of an hour and a day, as of an inch and a foot. 
ng FS. 2. The ind, having got the idea of GN 
nd the length of any part of expanſ ſon, let it Le 
of be a ſpan, or a Pace, or what length you matter, 
he will, caz, as has been ſaid, repeat that idea; ; 
ur and ſo adding it to the former, enlarge its idea of length, 
ag, and make it equal to two ſpans, or two paces, and ſo 


as often as it will, till it equals the diſtance of any 
yy | Parts 


. Nor duration 
: by motion. 


beyond its own. but beyond the exiſtence of all cor- 
| poreal beings, and all the meaſures of time, taken 
from the great bodies of the world, and their motions. 
But yet every one eaſily admits, that though we make 
duration boundleſs, as certainly it is, we cannot yet 
extend it beyond all being. GOD, every one eaſily 


why any one ſhould doubt that he likewiſe fills im- 


too much to matter, to ſay, where there 15 no body, 
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parts of the earth one from another, and increaſe thus, 


till it amounts to the diſtance of the ſun, or remoteſt 
ſtar. By ſuch a progreſſion as this, ſetting out from 
the place where it is, or any other place, it can pro- 
ceed and paſs beyond all thoſe lengths, and find no- 
thing to ſtop its going on, either in, or without body. 
It is true, we can eaſily in our thoughts come to the 
end of ſolid extenſion; the extremity and bounds of 
all body, we have no difficulty to arrive at: but when 
the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its pro- 
greſs into this endleſs expanſion; of that it can neither 
find nor conceiye any end. Nor let any one ſay, 
that beyond the bounds of body there is nothing at all 
unleſs he will confine GOD within the limits of mat- 
ter. Solomon, whoſe underſtanding was filled and en- 
larged with wiſdom, ſeems to have other thoughts, 
when he ſays, Heaven, and the heaven of heavens, can- 
not contain thee : and he, I think, very much magni- 
fies to himſelf the capacity of his own underſtanding, | 
who perſuades himſelf, that he can extend his thoughts 
farther than GOD exiſts, or Imagine any expaniion 
where he is not. 


3. Juſt 6 is it in . T he mind, 
1 got the idea of any length of duration, 
can douvle, multiply, and enlarge it, not only 


allows, fills eternity; and it is hard to find a reaſon, 


menſity. His infinite being is certainly as boundleſs 
one way as another ; and methinks it aſcribes a little 


there 1 18 N 
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. 4. Hence, I think, we may learn the 
reaſon, why every one familiarly, and with- mord call , 

out the leaſt heſitation, ſpeaks of, and ſup- admit infinite | 


poſes eternity, and flicks not to aferibe in- 1 wg 
| Ite eExpPall- 
Vnity fo duration; but it is with more doubt- e 


Why men 


Lon 


poſe the infinity of ſpace. 


me to be this, that duration and extenſion being uſed 
as names of affections belonging to other beings, | * oy 


_ farther. 


ing and reſerve, that many admit, or ſup- 
The reaſon whereof ſeems to 


eaſily conceive in GOD infinite duration, and we 
cannot avoid doing ſo: but not attributing to him 


extenſion, but only to matter, which 1s finite, we are 
apter to doubt of the exiſtence of expanſion without 


matter, of which alone we commonly ſuppoſe it an at- 


tribute. And therefore, when men purſue their thoughts 


of ſpace, they are apt to ſtop at the confines of body, | 
as if {pace were there at an end too, and reached no 
Or if their ideas upon conſideration carry 
them farther, yet they term what is beyond the limits 


of the univerſe, imaginary ſpace; as if it were no- 


thing, becauſe there is no body exiſting in it. Whereas 


duration, antecedent to all body, and to the motions 
a which it is meaſured by, they never term imaginary ; 
on, becauſe it is never ſuppoſed void of ſome other real 
aly exiſtence. And if the names of things may at all di- 
PN rect our thoughts towards the originals of men's ideas 
cen (as I am apt to think they may very much,) one may 


have occaſion to think, by the name duration, that the 


* 
pg continuation of exiſtence: with a kind of reſiſtance to 
yet any deſtructive force, and the continuation of ſolidity, 
ily (which is apt to be confounded with, and if we will 


fon, 
im- 
lleſs 
ittle 
Od 7 


2 


look into the minute anatomical parts of matter, is 
little different from hardneſs,) were thought to have 
ſome analogy, and gave occaſion to words ſo near of 
kin as durare and durum eſſe. And that durare is ap- 
plied to the idea of hardneſs, as well as that of exiſt- 
ence, we ſee in Horace, epod. 16. ferro duravit ſecula. 
But be that as it will, this is certain, that whoever 
purſues his own thoughts, will find them 3 

launch 


A 


and ſeparate from body, and all other things : 
may (to thoſe who pleaſe) be a Ou” of farther. 
meditation. 
Time to du- 
ration, is as 
place to cx- 


nite oceans of duration and ſpace. 
ſidered, are only ideas of eee Sin diſtances from 
certain known points fixed in diſtinguiſhable ſenſibie 
things, and ſuppoſed to keep the ſame diſtance one 
from another. 
ings we reckon, and from them we meaſure our por- 
tions of thoſe infinite quantities; which ſo conſidered, 
are that which we call time and place. 
and ſpace being in themſelves uniform and boundleſs, 
the order and poſition of things, without ſuch known 
ſettled points, would be loſt in them; and all chings 


| Time and 
place are taken 


either, as are 
ſet out by the 
exiſtence and 


dies. 


be no more. 


\ 
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launch out beyond the extent of body, into the infi- 


nity of ſpace or expanſion; the idea whereof is dictinct 
which 


9. 5. Time in nerd] is to Juration, a 
place to expanſion. They are ſo much of 
_ thoſe boundleſs oceans of eternity and im- 


te 
* menſity as is ſet out and diſtinguiſhed 


from the reſt, as it were by landmarks; and ſo are 
made uſe of, to denote the poſition of finite real be- : 


ings, in reſpect one to another, in thoſe uniform infi- 
Theſe rightly con- 


From ſuch points fixed in ſenſible be- 


For duration | 


would he jumbled 1 in an incurable confuſion. — 
F. 6. Time and place taken thus for de- 
terminate diſtinguiſhable portions of thoſe 
infinite abyſſes of ſpace and duration, ſet 
out or ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt by marks and known boundaries, 
have cach of them a twofold AECEPTatiOn.. 


for ſo much of 


motion of bo- 


Fin, Time in general is commonly taken for ſo 
much of infinite duration, as is meaſured out by, and 


co- exiſtent with the exiſtence and motions of the great 
bodies of the univerſe, as far as we know any ching 
of them: and in this ſenſe, time begins and ends with 
the frame of this ſenſible world, as in theſe phraſcs 


before-mentioned, -before all time, or when time ſhall 
Place likewiſe 1 is taken ſometimes for that 
EA Portion 
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portion of infinite ſpace, which is poſſeſſed by, and 
comprehended within the material world; and is there- 
by diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of expanſion; though 
this may more properly be called extenfion than place. 


Within theſe two are confined, and by the obſervable 
parts of them are meaſured and determined, the par- 


ticular time or duration, and the particular extenſion 


and place of all corporeal beings. 


& 7. Secondly, Sometimes the word ime ng Re 


is uſed in a ge eh, and is applied to ſo much of ei- 
parts of that infinite duration, not that ther, as _ 


ſign by mea- 


were really diſtinguiſhed and meaſured out ſures taken 


by this real exiſtence, and periodical mo- from the bulk | 


tions of bodies that were appointed from bes, 
the beginning to be for ſigns and for ſea- 


ſons, and for days, and years, and are accordingly our 


meaſures of time; but ſuch other portions too of that 


infinite uniform duration, which we, upon any occa- 
fon, do ſuppoſe equal to certain lengths of meaſured 


time; and ſo conſider them as bounded and determined. 
For if we ſhould ſuppoſe the creation, or fall of the 


angels, was at the beginning of the Julian period, we 
ſhould ſpeak properly enough, and ſhould be under- 
ſtood, if we faid, it is a longer time ſince the creation 
of angels, than the creation of the world, by 764 
years: whereby we would mark out ſo much of that 
undiſtinguiſhed duration, as we ſuppoſe equal to, and 


would have admitted 764 annual revolutions of the ſun, 
moving at the rate it now does. And thus likewiſe 


we ſometimes ſpeak of place, diſtance, or bulk in the 


great inane beyond the confines of the world, when 
we conſider ſo much of that ſpace as is equal to, or 
capable to receive a body of any aſſigned dimenſions, 
as a cubic foot; or do ſuppoſe a point in it, at ſuch a 


Certain diſtance from any part of the univer ſe. 


d. 8. Where and when are queſtions be- 
longing to all finite exiſtences, and are by 
us always reckoned from ſome known 
parts of this ſenſible world, and from ſome certain 


They belong 
to all beings. 


Vor. - 0 epochs 


| Al Yar parts ſpace and duration have a great confor- 


darts of dura- 
Bon, Ale dura Ronge af, the diſtin ideas we have 0 


tion. either, is without. all manner of com- 
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5 epochs marked out to us by the motions obſervable in 
it. Without ſome ſuch fixed parts or periods, the 
order of things would be loſt, to our finite underſtand- 
ings, in the boundleſs invariable oceans of duration 
and expanſion; which comprehend in them all finite 
beings, and in their full extent belong only to the 
Deity. And therefore we are not to wonder, that we 
comprehend them not, and do ſo often find our 


thoughts at a loſs, when we would confider them, 


either abſtractly in themſelves, or as any way attri- 
buted to the firſt incomprehenſible Being. But when 
applied to any particular finite beings, the extenſion 
of any body is fo much of that infinite ſpace, as the 
bulk of that body takes up. And place is the poſition 
of any body, when conſidered at a certain diſtance from 
ſome other. As the idea of the particular duration of 


any thing is an idea of that portion of infinite duration, 


which paſſes during the exiſtence of that thing ; ſo the 
time when the thing exiſted, is the idea of that ſpace 


of duration, which paſſed between ſome known and 


fixed period of duration, and the being of that thing, 
One ſhews the diſtance of the extremities of the bulk, 
or exiſtence of the ſame thing, as that it is a foot 


ſquare, or laſted two years; the other ſhews the diſtance 


of it in place, or exiſtence, from other fixed points of 
ſpace or duration; as that it was in the middle of Lin- 
 coln's-inn-fields, or the firſt degree of Taurus, and in 


the year of our Lord 1671, or the 1000 year of the 


Julian period: all which diftances we meaſure by pre- 


conceived ideas of certain lengths of ſpace and dura- 


tion, as inches, feet, miles, and degrees; and 1 in the 


other, minutes, days, and years, c. 
Y. 9. There is one thing more, wherein 


are extenſion; mity, and that is, Though they are juſtly 
and all the reckoned amongſt our ſimple ideas, yet 


. 
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poſition * ; it is the very nature of both of them to con- 

fiſt of parts: but their parts being all of the fame 
kind, and without the mixture of any other idea, hin- 
der them not from having a place amongſt ſimple ideas. 
Could the mind, as in number, come to ſo ſmall a 
part of extenſion or duration, as excluded divilibility, - 
that would be, as it were, the indiviſible unit, or idea; 

by repetition of which, it would make its more en— | 

larged ideas of extenſion and duration. But ſince the 
mind is not able to frame an idea of any ſpace without 

parts; inſtead thereof, it makes uſe of the common 
meaſures, which by familiar uſe, in each country, have 

imprinted themſelves on the memory, (as inches and 

feet; or cubits, and paraſangs; and ſo ſeconds, mi- 

nutes, hours, days, and years in duration :) the mind. 

Pe, we VFC 


* 8 


E lt has been objected to Mr. Locke, that if ſpace conſiſts of parts, 5: ol 
as 1t 1s confeſſed in this place, he ſhould not have ne ie it in 4 
the number of ſimple ideas; becauſe it ſeems to be inconſiſtent with + 1 
what he ſays elſewhere, That a ſimple idea is uncompounded, and 
contains in it nothing but one uniform appearance, or conception of the 
mind, and is not diflinguiſhable into different ideas, page 81. It is 
| farther objected, That Mr. Locke hath not given in the ſecond 
chapter of the ſecond book, where he begins to ſpeak of fmplz? ideas, 
an exact definition of what he underſtands by the word Ample ideas. 
To theſe difficulties Mr. Locke anſwers thus: To begin with ehe 
Jaſt, he declares, That he has not treated this ſubje& in an order 
perfectly ſcholaſtick, having not had much familiarity with thoſe _ 
fort of books during the writing of his, and not remembering at all 
the method in which they are written; and therefore his readers 
ought not to expect definitions regularly placed at the beginning of 
each new ſubject. Mr. Locke contents himſelf to employ the prin- _ 
Cipal terms that he uſes, ſo that from his uſe of them the reader 
may eaſily comprehend what he means by them. But with reſpet 
to the term /mple idea, he has had the good luck to define that in 
the place cited in the objection; and therefore there is no reaſon to 
Tupply that defect. The queſtion then 1s to know, Whether the 
idea of exten/ion agrees with this definition? Which will effectually 
agree to it, if it be underftood in the ſenſe which Mr. Locke had 
principally in his view; for that compolition which he deſigned to 
exclude in that definition, was a compoſition of different ideas in 
the mind, and not a compoſition of the ſame kind in a thing whoſe 
eſſence conſiſts in having parts of the ſame kind, where you can 
never come to a part entirely exempted from this compolition. So 
DE ee eee e WEE N 3 that 


that if the idea of extenſion a . in TED ing darter's extra „ Perth: (35 
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makes uſe, I fay, of ſuch ideas as theſe, as ſimple ones; 
and theſe are the component parts of larger ideas, 
which the mind, upon occaſion, makes by the addition 
of ſuch known Jengths, which 1t 1s acquainted with, 


On the other ide, the ordinary ſmalleſt meaſure we 
have of either, 1s looked on as an unit in number, when 


the mind by diviſion would reduce them into leſs frac- 
tions. Though on both ſides, both in addition and 


diviſion, either of pace or duration, when the dea un- 
der conſideration becomes very big, or very ſmall, its 


preciſe bulk becomes very obſcure and confufed; and 


it is the number of its repeated additions or diviſions, 
that alone remains clear and diſtin; as will eaſily ap- 
pear to any one, who will let his thoughts looſe in the 
vaſt expaniion of ſpace, or Arie of matter. Every 


2 „1—— — ——— — 


— 


the ſchools ſpeak) it is always, in the ſenſe of Mr. Locke, a fims/: 
zdea; becauſe the idea of having partes extra partes, cannot be re- 


ſolved into two other ideas. For the remainder of the objection 


made to Mr. Lecke, with reſpe& to the nature of extenſion, Mr. 


| Locke was aware of it, as may be ſeen in F. 9. ch. 15. of the ſecond 
bock, where he ſays, That the leaſt portion of ſpace or extenſion, 


whereof we have a clear and diſtinct idea, may, perhaps, be the 


jñtteſt to be conſidered by us as a ſmnple idea of that kind, out of 
which our complex modes of ſpace and extenſion are made up. S0 


that, according to Mr. Locke, it may very fitly be called a m 
zdea, ſince it is the leaſt idea of ſpace that the mind can form to it- 


ſelf, and that cannot be divided by the mind into any leſs, whereot 
it has in itſelf any determined perception. From whence it fol- 


lows, that it is to the mind one ſimple idea; and that is ſufficient 


to take away this objection ; for it is not the deſign of Mr. Locke, 


in this place, to diſcourſe of any thing but concerning the 7geas of 
the mind. But if this 1s not ſufficient to clear the difficulty, Mr. 
Locke hath nothing more to add, but that if the zd e of extenlion is 
10 peculiar, that it cannot exactly agree with the definition that he | 
has given of thoſe /mple ideas, fo that it differs in ſome manner 
from all others of that kind, he thinks it is better to leave it there 


expoſed to this difficulty, than to make a new diviſion in his fa- 


vour. It is enough for Mr. Locke that his meaning can be under: 
ſtood. It is very common to obſerve intelligible ai ſegurſes ſpoiled 
by too much ſubtilty in nice diviſions. We ought to put things 
together, as well as we can, dodrinæ cauſe ; but, after all, ſeveral 
things will not be bundled up together under our terms and ways 
of ſpeaking. 5 . 
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of their ordinary ſucceſſion there. 
ing a proper name, I know not whether I may be 


this farther agreement, that though they 
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part of duration, is duration too; and every part of 


extenſion, 1 is extenſion; both of them capable of addi- 
tion or diviſion in infinitum. But the leaſt portions of 
either of them, whereof we have. clear and diſtinct ideas, 
may, perhaps, be fitteſt to be conſidered by us, as the 
ſimple ideas of that kind, out of which our complex 
modes of ſpace, extenſion, and duration, are made u 
and into which they can again be diſtinctly reſolved. 
Such a ſmall part in duration, may be called a moment, 
and is the time of one dea in our minds, in the train 


The other, want- 


allowed to call a /en/ible point, meaning thereby the 
leaſt particle of matter or ſpace we can diſcern, which 


is ordinarily about a minute, and to the ſharpeſt eyes 


ſeldom leſs than thirty ſeconds of a circle, wheref the 
hein the centre 


F. 10. Expanſion and duration have 
Their pen 


_ inſeparable, 
are both conſidered by us as having parts, 


yet their parts are not ſeparable one from another, no 
not even in thought: though the parts of bodies, from 
whence we take our meaſure of the one, and the parts 
of motion, or rather the ſucceſſion of ideas in our 
minds, from whence we take the meaſure of the other, 
may be interrupted and ſeparated; as the one is often 

by reſt, and the other is by lleep, which we call reſt 
too. . | 
. 11. But yet there iS ; this manifeſt dif. 
ference between them, that the ideas of 
length which we have of expanſion, are 

turned every way, and ſo make figure, and breadth, and 
thickneſs; but duration is but as it were the length of 
one ftraight light, extended in infinitum, not capable of 
multiplicity, variation, or figure; but is one common 
meaſure of all exiſtence whatſoever, wherein all things, 
whilſt they exiſt, equally partake. For this preſent 
moment is common to all things, that are now in be- 
ing, and equally comprebends that part of their exiſt- 
2. ence, 


Duration is as 
a line, expan- 
ſion as a ſolid. 
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| ence, as much as if they were all but one ſingle being; 
and we may truly ſay, they all exiſt in the ſame mo- 
ment of time. Whether angels and ſpirits have any 
analogy to this, in reſpect of expanſion, is beyond my 
comprehenſion : : and, perhaps, for us, who have under- 
ſtandings and comprehenſions ſuited to our own pre- 
ſervation, and the ends of our own being, but not to 
the reality and extent of all other beings, it is near as 
hard to conceive any exiſtence, or to have an idea of 
any real being, with a perfect negation of all manner 
of expanſion; as it is to have the idea of any real ex- 
iſtence, with a perfect negation of all manner of du- 
ration. And therefore what ſpirits have to do with 
ſpace, or how they communicate in it, we know not. 
All that we know 1s, that bodies do each ſingly poſſeſs ; 
its proper portion of it, according to the extent of its 
ſolid parts; and thereby exclude all other bodies from 
having any ſhare in that Particular Portion of ſpace, | 
whilff its remains there. | 
. : F. 12. Duration, and time, which is a 
Durarion has part of it, is the idea we have of periſhing 
parts together, diſtance, of which no ta parts exift toge- 
| ehe. ther, but follow each other in ſucceſſion; 
ebenen, as expanſion is the idea of laſting diſtance, 
all whoſe parts exiſt together, and are not capable of 
„ ſucceſſion. And therefore, though we cannot conceive 
any duration without ſucceſſion, nor can put it toge- 
Lek ther in our thoughts, that any being does now exiſt 
1 to-morrow, or poſſeſs at once more "than the preſent 
7 BY moment of duration; yet we can conceive the eternal 
"FM duration of the Almighty far different from that of 
WA, man, or any other finite being: becauſe man compre- 
5 hends not in his knowledge, or power, all paſt and 
furure things : his thoughts are but of yeſterday, and 
he knows not what to-morrow will bring forth. What 
is once paſſed he can never recall; and what is yet to 
come, he cannot make preſent. - What 1 ſay of man, 
I ſay of all finite beings, who, though they may far 
exceed man in knowledge and power, yet are no ho 
an 
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chan the meaneſt creature, in compariſon with God 


himſelf. Finite, of any magnitude, holds not any pro- 


portion. to infinite. God's infinite duration being ac- 


companied with infinite knowledge, and infinite power, 
he ſees all things paſt and to come; and they are no 
more diſtant from his knowledge, no farther removed 


from his ſight than the preſent : they all lie under the 

fame view; and there is nothing which he cannot 
make exiſt each moment he pleaſes. For the exiſtence 
of all things depending upon his good pleafure, all 


things exiſt every moment, that he thinks fit to have 


them exiſt. To conclude, expanſion and duration do 


mutually embrace and comprehend each other; every 
part of ſpace being in every part of duration, and every 


part of duration in every part of expanſion, Such a 
combination of two diſtin ideas, is, I ſuppoſe ſcarce 
to be found in all that great variety we do or can con- 
ceive, and may afford matter to farther peculation. 8 


CHAP, XVI. 
of N TR 


the 
have, as there is none ſuggeſted ſimpleſt and 


ꝛdea. 


to 105 mind by more ways, ſo there is none moſtuniverfa 
more ſimple than that of unity, or one: it 


has no ſhadow of variety or compoſition in it: every 5 


object our ſenſes are employed about, every idea in our 
underſtandings, every thought of our minds, brings 
this idea along with it. And therefore it is the moſt 


intimate to our thoughts, as well as it is, in its agree- 
ment to all other things, the moſt univerſal idea we 


have. For number applies itſelf to men, angels, ac- 


tions, thoughts, every thing that either doth exiſt, or 
can be imagined. 


| O 4. | 9. 2. 


Its modes 


5. 2. 1 repeating "this idea in our 
1 by add," minds, and adding the repetitions toge- 
tion. ther, we come by the complex ideas of the 
| modes of it. Thus by addiing one to one, 
we have the complex idea of a couple : by putting 


twelve units together, we have the complex idea of a 
dozen; and of a | ſcore, or a million, or any other 


number. Es 
"Ex ye F. 3. The / aa modes of number are of 
ns. all uber the moſt diftin® ; every the lealt 


variation, which is an unit, making each 


zombination as clearly different from that which ap- 


proaches neareſt to it, as the moſt remote; two being 


as diſtinct from one, as two hundred; and the idea of 
two, as diſtinct from the idea of three, as the magni- 
tude of the whole earth is from that of a mite. This 


is not ſo in other ſimple modes, in which it is not ſo 


eaſy, nor, perhaps, poſſible for us to diſtinguiſh be- 


twixt two approaching ideas, which yet are really dif- 


| ferent. For who will undertake to find a difference 


between the white of this paper, and that of the next 


degree to it? or can form diſtinct ideas of every the 
leaſt exceſs in extenſion? 


Therefore de- $, 4. The clearneſs and ditindneſs of 


monſtrations each mode F number from all others, even 
in numbers thoſe that approach neareſt, makes me apt 


the moſt pre- 


wh to think, that demonſtrations in numbers, 


if they are not more evident and exact 


than | in extenſion, yet they are more general in their 
uſe, and more determinate in their application : be- 


cauſe the ideas of numbers are more preciſe and diſ 


tinguiſhable than in extenſion ; where every equality 


and exceſs are not ſo eaſy to be obſerved, or meatured; 


| becauſe our thoughts cannot in ſpace arrive at any de- 


termined ſmallneſs, beyond which it cannot go, as an 


unit; and therefore the quantity or proportion of any 


the leaſt exceſs cannot be diſcovered : which is clear 
otherwiſe in number; where, as has been ſaid, 91 is as 
diſtinguiſhable from 99, as from . though 91 N 
e the 


ther unit, we make thereof one colieaive 
idea, marked by the name two. And who- 
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the next immediate exceſs to 90. But it is not ſo in 
extenſion, where whatſoever is more than juſt a foot, 
or an inch, is not diſtinguiſhable from the ſtandard of 


a foot, or an inch; and in lines, which appear of an 
equal length, one may be longer than the other by in- 


numerabie parts: nor can any one affign an angle, 


which ſhall be the next biggeſt to a right one. 
9. 5. BY the repeating, as has becn faid, 


of the idea of an unit, and joining it to ano- rige necel- 
ary to num- 
bers. 


ſoever can do this, and proceed on, ſtill adding one 


more to the laſt collective idea which he had of any 
number, and give a name to it, may count, or have 
iaceas for ſeveral collections of units, diſtinguiſhed one 
from another, as far as he hath a ſeries of names for 
following numbers, and a memory to retain that ſeries, 
with their ſeveral names: all numeration being but ſtill 
the adding of one unit more, and giving to che whole 
together, as comprehended in one idea, a new or diſ- 
tinct name or ſign, whereby to know it from thoſe be- 
fore and after, and diſtinguiſh it from every ſmaller or 
greater multitude of units. So that he that can add 
one to one, and ſo to two, and ſo go on with his tale, 
taking ſtill with him the diſtinct names belonging to 
every progreſſion, and ſo again, by ſubſtracting an unit 
from each collection, retreat and leſfen them, i is capa- 
ble of all the ideas of numbers, within the compaſs of 
his language, or for which he hath names, though not, 
perhaps, of more. For the ſcveral ſimple modes of 


numbers being in our minds but ſo many combinations 


of units, which have no variety, nor are capable of any 


other difference, but more or leſs, names or marks 
for each diſtinct combination ſeem more neceſſary, 
than in any other ſort of ideas. For without ſuch 
names or marks, we can hardly well make uſe of num-_ 


bers in reckoning, eſpecially where the combination is 


made up of any great multitude of units; which put 


together without a name or mark to diſtinguiſh that 


bpreciſe 
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preciſe collection, will hardly be kept from being 4 


| heap in confuſion. 


"Names necel. 9 6. This I think to be the reaſon why 
| fary to num- ſome Americans, I have ſpoken with, (who 
* were otherwiſe of quick and rational parts 
enough) could not, as we do, by any means, count to 
1000; nor had any diſtinct idea of that number, 
though they could reckon very well to 20: becauſe 
their language being ſcanty, and accommodated only 
to the few neceffaries of a needy ſimple life, unac- 
quainted either with trade or mathematicks, had no 
words in it to ſtand for 1000; ſo that when they were 
diſcourſed with of thoſe greater numbers, they would 
ſhew the hairs of their head, to expreſs a great multi- 
tude, which they could not number; which inability, 
I ſuppoſe, proceeded from their want of names. The N 
Touboupinambos had no names for numbers above 5; 
any number beyond that they made out by ſhewing 
Hjſoire dun their fingers, and the fingers of others who / 
Voyage fait en were preſent: and I doubt not but we our- 
5 4750 p a ſelves might diſtinctly number in words a 
Jean de Lery, great deal farther than we uſually do, would 
0. 3824 we find out but ſome fit denominations to 
| fignify them by ; whereas in the way we take now to 
name them, by millions of millions of millions, &c. it 
is hard to go beyond eighteen, or at moſt four-and- 
twenty decimal progreſſions, without confuſion. But 
to ſhew how much diſtin names conduce to our well 
reckoning, or having uſeful ideas of numbers, let us ſet 


all theſe following figures, as the marks of one num- 
ber: v. g. 


- 3 Octilions. Septilions. Sextilions. Quintilions. 
357324. 162486. 345896. 437916. 423147. 


Quartilions. 1 Bilions. Millions: Units. 
248106. 235421. 261734. * 62373). 


The 
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Wi he dion way of naming this number in Engliſh, 
will be the often repeating of millions, of millions, of 
millions, of millions, of millions, of millions, of mil- 


lions, of millions, (which 1 is the denomination of the 


ſecond fix figures.) In which way, it will be very hard 
to have any diſtinguiſhing notions of this number: but 
whether, by giving every ſix figures a new and orderly 
_ denomination, theſe, and perhaps a great many more 
figures, in progreſſion, might not eaſily be counted 
diſtinctly, and ideas of them both got more eaſily to 
ourſelves, and more plainly ſignified to others, I leave 
it to be conſidered. This I mention only, to ſhew how | 
neceſſary diſtinct names are to numbering, without 1 
tending to introduce new ones of my invention. 
§. 7. Thus children, either for want of _ 
names to mark the ſeveral progreſſions of Why children 
numbers, or not having yet the faculty to earlier, 
collect ſcattered ideas into. complex ones, 
and range them in a regular order, and ſo retain them 
in their 1 memories, as is ; neceflary to reckoning, do not 
begin to number very early, nor proceed in it very far 
or ſteadily, till a good while after they are well furniſn- 
ed with good ſtore of other ideas; and one may often 
obſerve them diſcourſe and reaſon pretty well, and 
have very clear conceptions of ſeveral other things, - ST 
| fore they can tell 20. And ſome, through the default F 
| of their memories, who cannot retain the ſeveral com- 
binations of numbers, with their names annexed in 
their diſtin& orders, and the dependance of fo long a 
train of numeral progreſſions, and their relation one 
to another, are not able all their life-time to reckon, 
or regularly go over any moderate ſeries of numbers. 
For he that will count twenty, or have any idea of that 
number, muſt know that nineteen went before, with _ 
the diſtinct name or ſign of every one of them, as they 
ſtand marked in their order; for wherever this fails, a 
gap is made, the chain breaks, and the progreſs in 
numbering can go no farther. So that 7o reckon right, 
u is * I. That the mind diſtinguiſh carefully 


wa 
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two ideas, which are different one from another only 
by the addition or ſubſtraction of one unit. 2. That 
it retain in memory the names or marks of the ſeveral 
combinations from an unit to that number; and that 
not confuſedly, and at random, but in that exact order, 
that the numbers follow one another: in either of 
which if it trips, the whole buſineſs of numbering will 
be diſturbed, and there will remain only the confuſed 
idea of multitude, but the ideas neceſſary to diſtinct 5 
numeration will not be attained to. 13 
F. 8. This farther is obſervable] in num- 8 
Number a= : bor, That it is that which the mind makes 
ſurables. uſe of in meaſuring all things, that by us 
are meaſurable, which principally are ex- 
© panſion and duration; and our idea of infinity, even 
when applied to thoſe, ſeems to be nothing but the 
infinity of number. For what elſe are 'our ” ideas of 
eternity and immenſity, but the repeated additions of 
certain ideas of imagined parts of duration and expan- 
ſion, with the infinity of number, in which we can 
come to no end of addition? For ſuch an inexhauſtible 
ſtock, number (of all other our ideas) moſt clearly fur- | 
| niſhes us with, as is obvious to every one. For let a 
man collect into one ſum as great a number as he 
pleaſes, this multitude, how great ſoever, leſſens not 
one jot the power of adding to it, or brings him any 
nearer the end of the inexhauſtible ſtock of number, 


Where ſtill there remains as much to be added, as if 


none were taken out. And this endleſs addition or ad- 
aibility (it any one like the word better) of numbers, 
ſo apparent to the mind, is that, I think, which gives 
us the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct idea of ry: of 5 
which more in the following chapter. 0 Y 
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5 1 'E that would know het Kind "6 
of idea it is, to which we give erty i 
the; name of infinity, cannot do it better, tion, attribut- 
than by conſidering to what infinity is by ed to ſpace, , 
the mind more immediately attributed, and number. 1 
then how the mind comes to frame it. 
Finite and infinite ſeem to me to be looked upon by 
| the mind as the modes of quantity, and to be attributed 
primarily in their firſt deſignation only to thoſe things 
which have parts, and are capable c of increaſe or dimi- 
nution, by che addition or ſubſtraction of any the leaſt 
part: and ſuch are the ideas of ſpace, duration, and 
number, which we have conſidered in the foregoing 
chapters. It is true that we cannot but be aſſured, 
that the great GOD, of whom, and from whom are 
all things, 1s incomprehenſibly infinite. But yet when 


wie apply to that firſt and ſupreme Being our idea of 


infinite, in our weak and narrow thoughts, we do it 
primarily in reſpect of his duration and ubiquity ; ; and 
I think, more figuratively to his power, wildom, and 
: goodneſs, and other attributes, which are properly in- 


| exhauſtible and incomprehenſible, Sc. For when we 


call them infinite, we have no other idza of this infi- 
nity, but what carries with it ſome reflection on, and 
intimation of that number or extent of the acts or ob- 
jects of God's power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, which 
can never be ſuppoſed ſo great, or ſo many, which 
theſe attributes will not always ſurmount and exceed, 
let us multiply them in our thoughts as far as we can, 
with all the infinity of endleſs number. I do not pre- 
tend to ſay how theſe attributes are in GO D, who is 
infinitely beyond the reach of our narrow capacities: 
they! do, without doubr, contain in them all poſſible 
perfection: 


* 
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perfection: but this, 1 ſay, is our way of conceiving 
them, and theſe our ideas of their infinity. 


Finite then, and infinite, being b 
The 1452 of i 8. 2 5 : * 


nite caſily got. 5 


§. 4. This, I think, is the way whereby 


1 the mind gets the idea of infinite ſpace. It 


{pace bound- 


leſs, 18 a quite Uifferent conſideration to exa- 


mine, whether the mind has the idea of 


ſuch : a boundleſs ſpace aftually exiſting, ſince our ideas 


are not 25 proofs of the. exiftence of wing: but 


the mind looked on as modifications of 
5 expanſion and duration, the next thing to 
be conſidered is, How the mind comes by them. As 
for the idea of finite, there is no great difficulty. The 
obvious portions of extenſion, that affect our ſenſes, 
carry with them into the mind the idea of finite: and 
the ordinary periods of ſucceſſion, whereby we mea- 
ſure time and duration, as hours, days, and years, are 
bounded lengths. The difficulty is, how we come by 
thoſe boundleſs idea, of eternity and immenſity, ſince the 
objects, which we converſe with, come ſo much ſhort | 
of any e or proportion to that largenefſs. 
3. Every one, that has any idea of 
We rk any Rared lengths of ſpace, as a foot, finds 
by the idea of 
infinity, that he can repeat that idea; and joining 
it to the former, make the idea of two foot; 
and by the addition of a third, three foot; and ſo on, 
without ever coming to an end of his addition, whe- 
ther of the ſame idea of a foot, or if he pleaſes of 
doubling it, or any other idea he has of any length, as 
a mile, or diameter of the earth, or of the orbis Mage 
nus: for which ſoever of theſe he takes, and how often 
ſoever he doubles, or any otherwiſe multiplies it, he 
finds, that after he has continued his doubling in his 
thoughts, and enlarged his idea as much as he pleaſes, 
he has no more reaſon to ſtop, nor is one jot nearer 
the end of ſuch addition, than he was at firſt ſetting 
out. The power of enlarging his idea of ſpace by far- 
ther additions, remaining till the ſame, he hence takes 
the idea M infinite ſpace. 
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yet, ſince this comes here in our way, I ſuppoſe I may 
ſay, that we are apt to think, that ſpace in itſelf is ac- 

tually boundleſs; to which imagination the idea of 

ſpace or expanſion of itſelf naturally leads us. For it 
being conſidered by us, either as the extenſion of body, 
or as ; exiſting by itſelf, without any ſolid matter taking 
it up, (for of ſuch a void ſpace we have not only the 
idea, but I have proved, as I think from the motion of 
body, its neceſſary exiſtence) it is impoſſible the mind 
ſhould be ever able to find or ſuppoſe any end of it, 
or be ſtopped any where in its progreſs in this ſpace, 
how far ſoever it extends its thoughts. Any bounds 
made with body, even adamantine walls, are ſo far 
from putting a ſtop to the mind in its farther progreſs _ 
in ſpace and extenſion, that it rather facilitates and en- 
larges it: for ſo far as that body reaches, ſo far no one 
can doubt of extenſion; and when we are come to the 
utmoſt extremity of body, what is there, that can there 
put a ſtop, and ſatisfy the mind that it is at the end of 
ſpace, when it perceives it 18 not; nay, when it is ſa- 
tisfied that body itſelf can move into it? For if it be 
neceſſary for the motion of body, that there ſnould be 
an empty ſpace, though ever ſo little, here amongſt 
bodies; and if it be poſſible for body to move in or 
through that empty ſpace ; nay, it is impoſſible for 
any particle of matter to move but into an empty 

ſpace; the ſame poſſibility of a body's moving into a 
void ſpace, beyond the utmoſt bounds of body, as well 

as into a void ſpace, interſperſed amongſt bodies, will 
always remain clear and evident: the idea of empty 

pure ſpace, whether within or beyond the confines of 
all bodies, being exactly the ſame, differing not in na- 
ture, though in bulk; 3 and there being nothing to hin- 
der body from moving into it: ſo that wherever the 
mind places itſelf by any thought, either _amonegſt or 
remote from all bodies, it can in this uniform idea of 

{pace no where find any bounds, any end; and fo mult. 
neceſſarily conclude it, by the very nature and idea of 

each part of 1t, to be actually infinite. 
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menſity; ſo by being able to repeat the idea of any 


length of duration we have in our minds, with all the 
endleſs addition of number, we come by the idea of 


eternity. For we find in ourſelves, we can no more 


come to an end of ſuch repeated ideas, than we can 
come to the end of number, which every one per- 
ceives he cannot. But here again, it is another queſ- 
tion quite different from our having an idea of eter- 
nity, to know whether there were any real being, whoſe 
duration has been eternal. And as to this, I ſay, He 
that conſiders ſomething now exiſting, muſt neceſſa- 


rily come to ſomething eternal. But having ſpoke of 
this in another place, I ſhall ſay here no more of 1t, 


but proceed to ſome other conſiderations of our idea of 2 


infinity. 


Wh §. 6. 261 it be ſo that our idea of infinity 
| ideas are not be got from the power we obſerve i in our- 
capable of in- ſelves, of repeating without end our own 
1 ideas, it may be demanded, Ny we do not 
a ettribute infinity to other ideas, as well as thoſe of ſpace 
and duration; ſince they may be as eaſily and as often 
repeated in our minds as the other; and yet nobody 
ever thinks of infinite ſweetneſs, or infinite whiteneſs, 
though he can repeat the idea of ſweet or white, as 
LN frequently as thoſe of a yard, or a day? To which! 
anſwer, all the ideas that are conſidered as having parts, 


finity. 


and are capable of increaſe by the addition of any equal 
or leſs parts, afford us by their repetition the idea of 


5 infinity; ; becauſe, with this endleſs repetition, there is 


continued an enlargement, of which there can be no 


end. But in other ideas it is not ſo; for to the largeſt 
idea of extenſion or duration that I at preſent have, the 


addition of any the leaſt part makes an increaſe ; but 


to the perfecteſt idea I have of the whiteſt whiteneſs, if 


I add another of a leſs or equal whiteneſs, (and of a 


whiter than I have! cannot add the idea,) it makes no 


6 * increaſe, 


F. PI As by the power we find in 1 our- 
ſelves of repeating, as often as we will, 
any idea of ſpace, we get the idea of im- 
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increaſe, and aloe not my idea at all; and therefore” 


the different ideas of whiteneſs, Fc. are called degrees. 
For thoſe ideas that conſiſt of parts, are capable of be- 
ing augmented by every addition of the leaſt part; but 
if y you take the idea of white, which one parcel of ſnow. 
yielded yeſterday to your ſight, and another idea of 
white from another parcel of ſnow you ſee to-day, and 

put them together in your mind, they embody, as it 
were, and run into one, and the idea of whiteneſs is not 
at all increaſed; and if we add a leſs degree of white- 
neſs to a greater, we are ſo far from increaſing, that we 
diminiſh it. Thoſe ideas that conſiſt not of par ts, Can- 
not be augmented to what proportion men pleaſe, or 


| be ſtretched beyond what they have received by their 


ſenſes ; but ſpace, duration, and number, being capa- 
ble of increaſe by repetition, leave in the mind an idea 


of an endleſs room for more; nor can we conceive any 


where a ſtop to a farther addition or progreſſion, and 
ſo thoſe ideas alone! lead our minds towards the thought 
of infinity. 
8 Though our idea of infinity ariſe 6 
from the contemplation of quantity, and tween infinity 
the endleis increaſe the mind is able to Te Tt 
make in quantity, by the repeated addi- f g 
tions of what portions thereof it pleaſes; yet 1 gueſs 
we cauſe great confuſion in our thoughts, when we 


join infinity to any ſuppoſed idea of quantity the mind 


can be thought to have, and ſo diſcourſe or reaſon 


about an infinite quantity, (viz.) an infinite ſpace, or 
an infinite duration: for our idea of infinity being, as 1 
think, an endleſs growing idea, but the idea of any quan- 5 
tity the mind has, being at that time terminated in that 
idea (for be it great as it will, it can be no greater than 
it is) to join infinity to it, is to adjuſt a ſtanding mea- 
ſure to a growing bulk; and therefore | think it is not 
an inſignificant ſubtilty, if I ſay, that we are carefully 
to diſtinguiſh between the idea of the infinity of ſpace, 

and the 2 of a ſpace infinite: the firſt is nothing but 
a ſuppoſed endleſs progreſſion of the mind, over what 
Vo JJ. — repeated | 


the mind already 
view of all thoſe repeated ideas of ſpace, which an end- 
leſs repetition can never totally repreſent. to it: 


We have no 
T dlea of infinite 
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repeated ideas of pace it pleaſes; but to have actually 
in the mind the idea of a ſpace infinite, is to ſuppoſe 
paſſed over, and actually to have a 


carries in it a plain contradiction. 
plainer if we conſider it in numbers. The 


ee. Wfinity of numbers, to the end of whoſe 
addition every one perceives there is no 


approach, eaſily appears to any one that reflects on it: 
but how clear ſoever this idea of the infinity of num- 
ber be, there is nothing yet more evident, than the 
abſurdity of the actual idea of an infinite number. 
Whatſoever poſitive ideas we have in our minds of any 


ſpace, duration, or number, let them be ever ſo great, 


oy are {till finite; but when we ſuppoſe an inexhauſti- 
ble remainder, Gem which we remove all bounds, and 
wherein we allow the mind an endleſs progreſſion of 
thought, without ever compleating the idea, there we 
7 have our idea of infinity: which though it ſeems to be 
pretty clear when we conſider nothing elſe in it but 
the negation of an end, yet when we would frame in 


our minds the idea of an infinite ſpace or duration, 


that idea 1s very obſcure and confuſed, becauſe it is 


made up of two parts, very different, if not inconſiſt- 


ent. For let a man frame in his mind an idea of any 
ſpace or number, as great as he will, it is plain, the 


mind reſts and terminates in that idea; which is con- 


trary to the idea of infinity, which conſiſts in a ſuppoſed 
endleſs progreſſion. And therefore I think it is, that we 
are lo eaſily confounded, when we come to argue and 
| reaſon about infinite ſpace or duration, Sc. 


Becauſe 
the parts of ſuch an idea, not being perceived to be, 


as they are, inconſiſtent, the one ſide or other always 


perplexes, whatever conſequences we draw from the 


other: as an idea of motion not paſſing on, would per- 


plex any one, who ſhould argue from ſuch an idea, 


which | is not better than an 1445 of motion at reſt ; and 


2 "ſuch 


| which 


8. This, perhaps, will de a little 
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ſpace or number, which the mind actually has, and ſo 
views and terminates in; and of a ſpace or number, 
which in a conſtant and endleſs enlarging, and pro- 


large ſoever an idea of Tpace I have in my mind, It is 


in infinitum : for that alone is infinite, which has no 


thoughts can find none. Oe 
8.9. But of all other 7deas, it is number, Number af 
as [ have ſaid, which, I think, furniſhes us fords us the 


\ F 3 — - 


Vith the clearef and moſt diſtin idea of in- of ib. : 

„ bſyih, we are capable of. For even in ſpace „ 
- {Word duration, when the mind purſues the idea of inſi- 
4 nity, it there makes uſe of the ideas and repetitions of 
{ Woumbers, as of millious of millions of miles, or years, 
0 


vhich are ſo many diſtinct ideas, kept beſt by number 


e from running into a confuſed heap, wherein the mind 
loſes itſelf; and when it has added together as many 


millions, Sc. as it pleaſes, of known lengths of ſpace 


n, Wor duration, the cleareſt idea it can get of infinity, is 
is che confuſed incomprehenſible remainder of endleſs 
- {W-ddible numbers, which afford no ee of ſtop or 
1y boundary. | 
he F. 10. It will, perhaps, give us a little Our different 
n- {Wl firther light into the id we have of Kft - e * 
co ih, and diſcover to us, that it is rzoth;ng ma Po 
we t the infinity of number applied to determi- ration, and 
nd Nate parts, of which we have in our minds Pane. 
aſe the diſtinct ideas, if we conſider that number is not 
de, eenerally thought by us infinite, whereas duration and 
ays Nextenſion are abt to be ſo; which ariſes from hence, 
the Wl that in number, we are at one end as it were. For 
er- chere being in number nothing leſs than an unit, we 
en, N chere ſtop, and are at an end; bur in addition, or in- 
and N creaſe of number, we can ſet no bounds, And ſo it 


uch IM —__ e HT is” 


| {ch another ſeems to me to be the idea of ſpace, or 
| (which is che ſame thing) a number infinite, i. e. of a 


greſſion, it can in thought never attain to. For how 


no larger than it is that inſtant that J have it, though | 
| 1 be capable the next inſtant to double it; and ſo on 


bounds; and that the idea of infinity, in which our 


f 
[1 

fr 

* 
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' 
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5 
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is like a line, whereof one end terminating with us, 
the other is extended ſtill forwards beyond. all that we 
ean conceive; but in ſpace and duration it is other- 


wiſe. For in duration we conſider it, as if this line of 


number were extended both ways to an unconceivable, 
undeterminate, and infinite length, which is evident to 
any one, that will but reflect on what conſideration he 


hath of eternity; which, I ſuppoſe, he will find to be 


nothing elſe but the turning this infinity of number 
both ways, 2 parte ante, and 2 parte peſt, as they ſpeak. 
For when we would conſider eternity, à parte ante, 
what do we but, beginning from ourſelves, and the 
preſent time we are in, repeat in our minds the id, 
of years, or ages, or any other aſſignable portion of 


duration paſt, with a proſpect of proceeding in ſuch 
addition with all the infinity of number? And when 


we would conſider eternity, 2 parte poſt, we juſt after 
the ſame rate begin from ourſelves, and reckon by 


multiplied periods yet to come, ſtill extending tha: 
line of number, as before; and theſe two being put 


together are that infinite duration we call eternity; 
which, as we turn our view either way, forwards 0: 


backwards, appears infinite, becauſe we ſtill turn that 


way the infinite end of number, i. e. the power (till of 
adding more. 


F. 11. The fame happens alſo in wc wherein con- 


cieiving ourſelves, to be as it were in the centre, we do 
on all ſides purſue thoſe indeterminable lines of num- 


ber; and reckoning any way from ourſelves, a yard, 
mile, diameter of the earth, or orbis magnus, by the in- 
finity of number, we add others to them, as often as 


we will; and having no more reaſon to ſet bounds to 


thoſe repeated ideas, than we have to ſet bounds to 


number, we have that indeterminable idea of immen/ity 


§. 12. And ſince in any bulk of marte! 


bb. | our thoughts can never arrive at the ut- 
moſt diviſibility, therefore there is an ap- 
parent 1 to us allo in that, which has the infinity 
alſo of number, but with this difference, I the 

orme 
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former conſiderations of the infinity of ſpace and du- 


ration, we only uſe addition of numbers; whereas this 
is like the diviſion of an unit into its fractions, wherein 
the mind allo can proceed 27 infinitum, as well as in 


the former additions, it being indeed but the addition 


fi1i of new numbers: though in the addition of the 
one we can have no more the poſitive idea of a ſpace. 
infinitely great, than in the diviſion of the other we can 
have the idea of a body infinitely little; our idea of in- 
finity being, as I may fo lay, a growing and fugitive 
idea, ſtill in a boundleſs progreffion, that. can a ſtop no- 


where. 


1 Though. it be hard; 1 think to 3 
fad 975 one ſo abſurd, as to ſay , he has the Fo abet. 
poſitive idea of an actual infinite number; 


the infinity whereof lies only in a power ſtil] of adding 


any combination of units to any former number, and 
that as long, and as much as one will; the like alſo 
being in the infinity of ſpace and duration, which 
power leaves always to the mind room for endleſs ad- 
ditions; yet there be thoſe who imagine they have po- 
fitive ideas of infinite duration and ſpace. It would, 
| think, be enough to deſtroy any ſuch poſitive idea of 
infinite, to aſk him that has it, whether he could add 
to it or no; which would eaſily ſhew the miſtake of 
ſuch a poſitive idea, We can, I think, have no poſi- 
tive idea of any ſpace or duration, which is not made 
up of, and commenſurate to repeated numbers of feet 
or yards, or days and years, which are the common 
meaſures, whereof we have the ideas in our minds, and 
whereby we judge of the greatneſs of theſe ſort of 
quantities. And therefore, ſince an idea of infinite 
ſpace or duration muſt needs be made up of infinite 
parts, it can have no other infinity than that of num- 
ber, capable ſtill of farther addition; bur not an actual 
poſitive idea of a number infinite. For, I think, it is 
evident, that the addition of finite things together, 
(as are all lengths, whereof we have the poſitive ideas) 
can never otherwiſe produce the idea of infinite, than 


13 5 as 
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as number does; which conſiſting of additions of finite 
units one to another, ſuggeſts the idea of infinite 
only by a power we find we have of ſtill increaſing the 


; Fm, and adding more of the fame kind, without 


coming one jot nearer the end of ſuch progreſſion. 
F. 14. They, who would prove their idea of infinite 
zo be poſitive, ſeem to me to do it by a pleaſant argu- 
ment, taken from the nega tion of an end; which be⸗ 
ing negative, the negation of it is poſitive. He that 
conſiders, that the end i is, in body, but the extremity 


: or ſuperficies of that body, will not, per haps, be for- 


ward to grant, that the end is a bare negative: and 
he that perceives the end of his pen is black or white, 
will be apt to think, that the end is ſomething more 
than a pure negation. Nor is it, when applied to du- 
ration, the bare negation of exiſtence, but more pro- 
perly the laſt moment of it. But if they will have the 


end to be nothing but the bare negation of exiſtence, 


-T: am ſure they cannot deny, but that the beginning 
is the firſt inſtant of being, and is not by any body 
conceived to be a bare negation ; and therefore, by 
their own argument, the idea of eternal, 4 parte ante, 
or of a duration without * beginning, 18 but a nega- 
tive idea. 
EE. & T5 The idea of infinit 15 has, 1 con- 
Men fes: 5.0" lömething of poſ 11 tho{ 
1ive, what ne- Tels, omething o 8 in all ch 
gative, in our | things we apply i 1c tO. When we. would 
5 iok- think of infinite ſpace or duration, we at 
firſt Rep uſually make ſome very large ide, 
28, perhaps, of millions of ages, or miles, which pol- 
 fibly we double and multiply ſeveral times. All that 
we thus amaſs together in our thoughts, is poſitive, 
and the aſſemblage of a great number of poſitive ideas 
of ſpace or duration. But what ſtill remains beyond 
this, we have no more a poſitive diſtinct notion ct, 
than a mariner has of the depth of the ſea, where hav- 
ing let down a large portion of his ſounding-line, be 
reaches no bottom: whereby he knows the depth to 
be ſo many lathoms and mere; but how much that 


gy FR Gon more 
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more is, he hath no diſtinct notion at all: and could 


he always ſupply new line, and find the plummet al- 
ways fink, without ever ſtopping, he would be ſome- 

thing in the poſture of the mind reaching after a com- 
pleat and poſitive idea of infinity. In Which caſe, let 


this line be 10, or 10,000 fathoms long, it equally 


diſcovers what is beyond it; and gives only this con- 


fuſed and comparative idea, that this 1 is not all, but one 


may yet go farther. So much as the mind compre- 


hends of any ſpace, it has a poſitive idea of: but in en- 
deavouring to make it infinite, it being always enlarg- 
ing, always advancing, the idea is ſtill imperfect and 
incompleat. So much ſpace as the mind takes a view 
of in 1ts contemplation of greatneſs, is a clear picture, 
and 3 in the underſtanding : but infinite is ftil! 


greater. 1. Then, the idea of fo much, is poſitive and 
clear. 2. 4 he idea of greater, is alſo clear, but it is 
but 2 comparative idea. 3. The idea of /s much greater, 
as cannot be comprehended and this 1s plainly negative, 


not poſitive, For he has no poſitive clear idea of the 
largeneſs of any extenſion, (which is that ſought for 
in che idea of infinite) that has not a comprehenſive 
idea of the dimenſions of it: and ſuch nobody, I 


think, pretends to, in what is infinite. For to ſay a 
man has a poſitive clear idea of any quantity, without 


knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable as to ſay, he 
has the poſitive clear idea of the number of the fands 
on the ſea-ſhore, who knows not how many they be; 


but only that they are more than twenty. For juſt 


ſuch a perfect and poſitive idea has he of an infinite 
ſpace or duration, who ſays it is larger than the extent 
or duration of 10, 100, 1000, or any other number of 


miles, or years, whereof he has, or can have a poſi- 


tive idea; which is all the idea, I think, we have of 
infinite. So that what lies beyond our poſitive idea 


towards infinity, lies in obſcurity; and has the unde- 
terminate confuſion of a negative idea, wherein, 1 
know, I neither do nor can comprehend all 1 would, 
it being too large for a finite and narrow capacity: 
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and that cannot but be very far from a poſitive com- 


pleat idea, wherein the greateſt part of what I would 


comprehend, is left out, under the undetermined in- 


timation of being ſtill greater. For to fay, t that hav- 


ing in any quantity meaſured ſo much, or gone fo far, 


you are not yet at the end, is only to ſay, that that 
quantity is greater. So that the negation of an end in 


any quantity, is, in other words, only to ſay, that it 


is bigger: and a total negation of an end, is but the 
carrying this bigger ſtill with you, in all the progreſ- 


fions your thoughts ſhall make 1n quantity; and add- 
ing this idea of ſtill greater, to all the ideas you have, 


or can be ſuppoſed to have of quantity. Now, whe— 
ther ſuch an idea as chat be poſitive, 1 leave any one 
to confider, 

We have no 


poſitive idea Poſitive idea of eteruily, whether their idea 
of an infinite 


& 16. 1 aſk thoſe, who fay they have: EP 


of duration includes in it ſucceſſion, or 
not ? If it does not, they ought to ſhew 


duration, | 


the difference of their notion of duration, when ap- 
plied to an eternal being, and to a finite: ſince, per- 

haps, there may be others, as well as I, who will own 
to them their weakneſs of underſtanding i in this points : 
and acknowledge, that the notion they have of dura- 
tion forces them to conceive, that whatever has dura- 
tion, is of a longer continuance to-day than it was 
yeſterday. If, to avoid ſucceſſion in eternal exiſtence, 
they recur to the pundtum ftans of the ſchools, I ſup- 


pole they will thereby very little mend the matter, or 
help us to a more clear and poſitive idea of infinite du- 


ration; there being nothing more inconceivable to me, 
than duration without ſucceſſion. Beſides, that punc- 


tum ſtans, if it ſignify any thing, being not quantum, 
finite or infinite, cannot belong to ir. But if our weak 


apprehenſions cannot ſeparate ſucceſſion from any du- 


ration whatſoever, our idea of eternity can be nothing 


but of infinite ſucceſſion of moments of Jorctiaa, 


wherein any thing does exiſt; and whether any one has, 
or can have, a 1 — idea of on actual infinite num- 


ber, 
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ber, I leave him to conſider, till! his infinite number 


be ſo great, that he himſelf can add no more to it; 


and as long as he can increaſe it, I doubt he himſelf 
vill think the idea he hath of it, a little too icamy tor 
poſitive infinity. 
17. 1 think it unavoidable for every conſidering 
rational creature, that will but examine his own, G 
any other exiſtence, to have the notion of an eternal 
wiſe Being, who had no beginning; and ſuch an idea 
of infinite duration I am ſure I have. But this nega- 
tion of a beginning, being but the negation of a poſitive 
thing, ſcarce gives me à poſitive idea of infinity ; which 
whenever I endeavour to extend my thoughts to, 1 
confeſs myſelf at a loſs, and find I cannot attain ay. 
5 clear comprehenſion of it. oy 


F. 18. He that thinks he has a poſitive 


hos of infinite ſpace, will, when he con- Ed rw 
| fiders it, find that he can no more have a ſpace, . 
_ poſitive dire of the greateſt, than he has of 
| fs leaſt ſpace ; for in chis latter, which ſeems the ca- 
ſier of the two, and more within our comprehenſion, 
vue are capable only of a comparative idea of ſmallneſs, 
which will always be leſs than any one whereof we 
have the poſitive idea. All our poſitive ideas of any 
quantity, whether great or little, have always bounds; 
though our comparative idea, whereby we can always 
add to the one, and take from the other, hath no 
bounds; for that which remains either great or little, 


not being comprehended | in that poſitive idea which we 


have, lies in obſcurity; and we have no other idea of 
. but of the power of enlarging the one, and dimi- 
niſhing the other, without cealing. A peſtle and mor- 
tar will as ſoon bring any particle of matter to indivi- 
ſibility as the acuteſt thought of a mathematician; 
and a ſurveyor may as ſoon with his chain meaſure out 
infinite /pace, as a philoſopher by the quickeſt flight 
of mind reach it, or by thinking comprehend * 


which is to have a poſitive idea of it. He that thinks 


idea 


on a cube of an inch diameter, has a clear and poſitive 
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idea of it in his mind, and ſo can frame one - of 7, | x7 „ 


and ſo on, till he has the idea in his thoughts of 7 Tor | 
thing very little; but yet reaches not the idea of that 
;ncomprehenlible littleneſs which diviſion can pro- 
duc e; what remains of ſmallneſs, is as far from his 
thoughts as when he frſt began; and therefore he ne- 


ver comes at all to have a Clear and politive idea of 


that ſmallneſs which 18 wann to infinite diviſ : 


bility. 


What is vet" §. 19. Every one that looks. Fave of in- 
= tive, what ne- finity, does, as 1 have ſaid, at firſt glance 


gative, in dur make ſome very large idea of that which ; 
eG OT ene... h | 
e applies it to, let it be ſpace or durati- 


Bos on; z and poſlibly he wearies his thoughts by multiply 
ing in his mind that firſt large idea: "but yet by that 
he comes no nearer to the having a poſitive clear ideas 
of what remains to make up a poſitive infinite, than 
the country: fellow had of the water, which was yet to 
come and paſs the channel of the river where he food 5 


 Rufticus expeFat dum tranſeat amnis, at ule, 
Tabilur, S labetur i in omne volubilis æ i.“. 7 


Some think 9. 20. There are ſome I have met with 


have a that put ſo much difference between in- 


4 itive dea 
pk eternity, finite duration and infinite ſpace, that 


and not of in- they perſuade themſelves that they have 2 
5 knite (pace. | 


_ Poſitive idea of eternity ; but that they have 


not, nor can have any idea of infinite ſpace. The rea- 
fon of which miſtake I ſuppoſe to be this, that finding 
by a due contemplation of cauſes and effects, that it is 

neceſſary to admit ſome eternal being, and fo to con- 
ider the real exiſtence of that being, as taking up, 


and commenſurate to their idea of eternity ; bur on 
the other fide, not finding it neceſſary, but on tbe 
contrary apparently abſurd, that body ſhould be inti- 
nite ; they forwardly conclude they can have no id 


of infinite. ſpace, becauſe they can have no idea of in- 
finite matter: which conſequence, I conceive, is very 


ill collected; becauſe the exiſtence of matter is no 
| N 
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ways neceſſary to the exiſtence of ſpace, no more than 
the exiſtence of motion or the ſun is neceſſary to du- 
ration, though duration uſes to be meaſured hy it; 
and l doubt not but a man may have the idea of 10, 00 
miles ſquare without any body ſo big, as well as the 
idea of 10,000 years without any body fo old. It ſeems 
as ealy to me to have the idea of ſpace empty of body, 
as to think of the capacity of a buſhel without corn, 
or the hollow of a nutſhell without a kernel in it; it 
being no more neceſſary that there ſhould be exiſting 
Ef ſolid body infinitely extended, becauſe we have 
| an idea of the infinity of pace, than it is neceſſary that 
the world ſhould be eternal, becauſe we have an idea 

| of infinite duration. And why ſhould we think our 
: idea of infinite ſpace requires the real exiſtence of mat- 


ter to ſupport it, when we find that we have as clear 


an idea of infinite duration to come, as we have of in- 
finite duration paſt ? though, I ſuppole, nobody thinks 
it conceivable that any thing does, or has exiſted in 
that future duration. Nor is it poſſible to join our 
idea of future duration with preſent or paſt exiſtence, 
any more than it is poſſible to make the ideas of yeſter- 
day, to-day, and to-morrow, to be the ſame; or bring 
ages paſt and future together, and make them contem= 
porary. But if theſe men are of the mind that they 
have clearer ideas of infinite duration than of infinite 
ſpace, becauſe it is paſt doubt that GOD has exiſted 
from all eternity, but there is no real matter co-ex- 
_ tended with infinite ſpace; yet thoſe philoſophers, who. 
are of opinion thar infinite ſpace is poſſeſſed by GOD's 
infinite omnipreſence, as well. as infinite duration by 
his eternal exiſtence, mult be allowed to have as clear 
an zdeg of infinite ſpace as of infinite duration; though 
neither of them, 1 think, has any pofirive idea of infi- 
nity in either caſe. For whatfoever poſitive ideas a 
man has in his mind of any quantity, he can repeat it, 
and add it to the former, as eaſily as he can add roge= 
ther the ideas of two days, or two paces, which are 


politive ideas of lengths he has in his mind, and fo on, 
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as long as he pleaſes; whereby, if a man had a poſi- 
tive idea of infinite, either duration or ſpace, he could 
add two infinites together; ; Nay, make one infinite in- 
finitely bigger than another: abſurdities too groſs to 


Y be confu ted. 


Spee. F. 21. But yet it after all oils there 1 
tive ideas of men who perſuade themſelves, that they 
apy Jo have clear politive comprehenſive ideas 
Ot nn of infinity, it is fit they enjoy their privi- 
- lege; and I ſhould be very glad (with tome others that 


I know, who acknowledge they have none ſuch) to 


be better informed by their communication; for 1 
have been hitherto apt to think, that the great and 
tnextricable arficullics which perpetually involve all diſ- 


courſes concerning infinity, whether of ſpace, duration, 


or diviſibility, have been the certain marks of a defect ” 
In our ideas of infinity, and the diſproportion the na- 
ture thereof has to the comprehenſion of our narrow 
capacities: for whilſt men talk and diſpute of infinite 
ſpace or duration, as if they had as compleat and po- 


ſitive ideas of them as they have of the names they uſe 


for them, or as they have of a yard, or an hour, or 
any other determinate quantity, it is no wonder if the 
incomprehenſible nature of the thing they diſcourſe of, 
or reaſon about, leads them into perplexities and con- 
tradictions, and their minds be overlaid by an object 
too large and het to be lurveyed and managed by 
them. 8 
22. If 1 have dwelt pretty long on 
Al theſe ideas the conſiderations of duration, ſpace | and 
from fenſation | 
and reflection. number, and what ariſes from the con- 
templation of them, infinity, it is poſſi- 
| bly no more than the matter requires ; there being few 
ſimple ideas, whoſe modes give more exerciſe to the 
thoughts of men than theſe do. 1 pretend not to treat 
of them in their full latitude ; it ſuffices to my deſign 
to ſhew how the mind receives them, ſuch as they are, 
from /en/ation and reflection; and how even the idea 


we have of ini y. how remote ſoever it may ſeem to 
| be 
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be from any object of ſenſe, or operation of our mind, 
has nevertheleſs, as all our other ideas, its original ; 
there. Some mathematicians perhaps of advanced 
| ſpeculations may have other ways to introduce into 

heit minds ideas of infinity; but this hinders not but 
that they themſelves, as well as all other men, got the 
firſt ideas which they had of infinity, from ſenſation and 
- FeffetTion, in LING method we have lere ſet down. 
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Oo other Simple Medes. 


H 0 U G H 1 have in the fore- Modes of mo- 
1 going chapters ſhewn, . 
3 ſimple ideas taken in by ſenſation, the raind comes 
to extend itſelf even to infinity; which however it 
may, of all others, ſeem molt remote from any ſenſi- 
ble perception, yet at laſt hath nothing in it but what 
is made out of ſimple ideas received into the mind by 
the ſenſes, and afterwards there put together by the 
faculty the mind has to repeat its own ideas ; though, 
1 fay, theſe might be inſtances enough of fimple 
modes of the ſimple ideas of ſenſation, and ſuffice to 
ſhew how the mind comes by them; yet I ſhall for 
method's ſake, though briefly, give an account of 
ſome few more, and then proceed to more complex 
e, 
8 2. To Aide, ll tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, 
leap, fp and abundance of others that might be 
named, are words which are no ſooner heard, but every 
one who underſtands Engliſh has preſently in his mind 
diſtinct ideas, which are all but the different modifi- 
cations of motion. Modes of motion anſwer thoſe of 
extenſion : ift and flow are two different ideas of 
motion, the meaſures whereof are made of the diſ- 
tances of time and ſpace put together; ſo they are 
| com- 


: 45 Ns 
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g complex ideas, comprehending time and ſpace with 


motion. 
1 F. 3. The like variety have we in ſounds. 
„ Every articulate word is a different modi- 


| founds. 8 


ficaticn of ſound; by which we ſee, that 
5 from the ſenſe of hearing, by ſuch modifications, the 
mind may be furniſhed with diſtin& ideas to almoſt an 


infinite number. Sounds alſo, beſides the diſtin cries 
of birds and beaſts, are modified by diverſity of notes 
of different length put together, which make that com- 
por idea called a tune, which "'Þ muſician may have in 


is mind when he hears or makes no ſound at all, by 


h reflecting on the ideas of thoſe ſounds, lo put rogether 


ilently 1 in Kis own fancy. 
3 F. 4. Thoſe of colours are alſo very Va- 
leurs. ot co rious: ſome we take notice of, as the dif- 


ferent degrees, or, as they are termed, 
ſhades of the ſame colour. But ſince we very ſeldom 
make aſſemblages of colours either for uſe or delight, 
but figure is taken 1 in alſo, and has its part in it, as in 


painting, weaving, needle-works, Sc. thoſe which are 
taken notice of do moſt commonly belong ro mixed 


modes, as being made up of ideas of divers kinds, vix. | 


figure and colour, ſuch as beauty, rainbow, Se. 


1 of 


; rally we have no names for, are leſs taken notice of, 


and cannot be ſet down in writing, and therefore muſt _ 


be left without enumeration to the thoughts and expe- 
rience of my reader. 


Some ſimple 
modes have 


inf names, nor are much taken notice of as diſtinct 
ideas, where the difference is but. very ſmall between 
then. 333 men 1 have neglected theſe modes, and 


PIE 
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. 6. All compounded taſtes and finells at are 
alles. Iſs modes made up of the ſimple ideas 5 -- 
thoſe ſenſes ;- but they being ſuch as gene- 
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$. 6. In general it may be obſerved, 5 
that thoſe / mple modes, which are conſidered 
| po names. but as different degrees of the ſame ft ſimple | 

idea, though they are in themſelves, many 
of them, very diſtinct ideas, yet have ordinarily no di. 
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h given no names to them, as wanting meaſures nicely 
to diſtinguiſh them; or becaule, when they were ſo 


 diltingviſhed, that knowledge would not be of general 


or neceſſary uſe, leave it to the thoughts of others ; „ 
it is ſufficient to my purpole to ſhew, that all our ſim- 


ple ideas come to our minds only by ſenſation and re- 


flection; and that when the mind has them, it can va- 
riouſly repeat and compound them, and ſo make new 


complex ideas. But though white, red, or ſweet, Cc. 
have not been modified, or made into complex ideas, 


by ſeveral combinations, ſo as to be named, and there- 
by ranked into ſpecies; yet ſome others of the ſimple 


ideas, viz. thoſe of unity, duration, motion, Sc. above 


: inſtanced in, as alſo power and thinking, have been | 


thus modified to a great variety of complex ideas, wich 
names belonging to them. 


. 7. Te reaſon whereof, 1 ſuppoſe, has: Es 7 

| ome 
been this, that the great concernment of modes pave 
men being with men one amongſt another, and others 
the knowledge of men and their actions, 5 
and the fignifying of them to one ano- 


ther, was moſt neceſſary; and therefore they made ideas | 


of actions very nicely modified, and gave thoſe com- 
plex ideas names, that they might the more eaſily re- 
cord-and diſcourſe of thoſe things they were daily con- 
verſant in, without long ambages and circumlocutions; 


and that the things they were continually to give and 5 


receive information about, might be the ealier and 
quicker underſtood. That this is ſo, and that men in 
framing different complex ideas, and giving them 


names, "have been much governed by the end of ſpeech 


in general (which is a very ſhort and expedite way of 
conveying their thoughts one to. another) is evident in 


the names, which in ſeveral arts have been found out, 


and applied to feveral complex ideas of modified ac- 
tions belonging to their ſeveral trades, for diſpatch 


fake, in their direction or diſcourſes about them. Which 
ideas are not generally framed in the minds of men 


not converſant about theſe operations: | And thence 
4 | the 
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| the words that ſtand for them, by the greateſt part of 
men of the ſame language, are not underſtood: v. g. 
cColſbire, drilling, filtration, cobobation, are words ſtand- 
ing for certain complex ideas, which being ſeldom in 
the minds of any but thoſe few whoſe particular em- 
ployments do at every «urn ſuggeſt them to their 
thoughts, thoſe names of them are not generally under- 
ſtood but by ſmiths and chemiſts; who having framed _ 
the complex ideas which theſe words ſtand for, and 
having given names to them, or received them from 
| others, upon hearing of theſe names in communica- 
tion, readily conceive thoſe ideas in their minds; as by 
cobobation all the ſimple ideas of diſtilling, and the 
| pouring the liquor diſtilled from any thing back upon 
6 the remaining matter, and diſtilling it again. Thus 
we ſee that there are great varieties of ſimple ideas, as 
of taſtes and ſmells, which have no names; and of 
modes many more; which either not having been ge- 
| nerally enough obſerved, or elſe not being af any great 
| vwſe to be taken notice of in the affairs and converſe of 
men, they have not had names given to them, and 0 
pPiaeaſs not for ſpecies. This we ſhall have occaſion here- 
i after to conſider more at t large, v when we come to Ipeaic 
of words. 
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e . 91. HEN the mind t turns its view 

membrance/, inwards upon itſelf, and con- 
contempla- 2 
801 805 templates its own actions, thinking is th 


firſt that occurs: 1n it the mind obſerves 
a great variety of modifications, and from thence re- 
ceives diſtinct ideas. Thus the perception, which ac- 
tually accompanies, and is arinexed to any impreſſion 
on the body, made by an external object, being diſtinct 
from all other modifications of thinking, furniſhes = 

| mn 
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mind with a diſtinct idea, which we call ſenſation ; 


which 1s, as 1t were, the actual entrance of any idea 


into the underſtanding by the ſenſes. The ſame idea, 
when 1t again recurs without the operation of the like 
object on the external fenſory, is remembrance z if it be 


| ſought after by the mind, and with pain and endea- 


vour found, and brought again in view, it is recollec= 
tion; if it be held there long under attentive conſi- 
deration, it is contemplation. When ideas float in our 
mind, without any reflection or regard of the under- 
ſtanding, It is that which the F rench call reverie; our 


language has ſcarce a name for it. When the ideas 


that offer themſelves (for, as I have obſerved in ano- 
ther place, whilſt we are awake, there will always be 


a train of ideas ſucceeding one another in our minds) 


are taken notice of, and, as it were, regiſtered in the 
memory, it is attention. When the mind with great 
earneſtneſs, and of choice, fixes its view on any idea, 
conſiders it on all fides, and will not be called off by _ 


the ordinary ſolicitation of other ideas, it is that we call 


intention, or ſtudy. Sleep, without dreaming, is reft 
from all theſe; and dreaming itſelf, is the having of 


ideas (whilſt the outward ſenſes are ſtopt, ſo that they 
receive not outward objects with their uſual quickneſs) 


in the mind, not ſuggeſted by any external objects, or 
known occaſion, nor under any choice or conduct of 


the underſtanding at all, And whether that which we 


call extaſy, be not dreaming with the eyes open, [ leave 
to be examined. 


F. 2. Theſe are ſome tis. inſtances of thoſe various 
modes of thinking, which the mind may obſerve in itſelf, ' 


and ſo have as diſtinct ideas of, as it hath of white and 
red, a ſquare or circle; I do not pretend to enumerate 
them all, nor to treat at large of this ſer of ideas which 


are got from reflection; that would be to make a vo- 


ume; it ſuffices to my preſent purpoſe to have ſhewn 


here, by ſome few examples, of what ſort theſe ideas 


are, and how the mind comes by them; eſpecially ſince 


I hall have occaſion hereafter to treat more at large of 
Var. HAGEN 8  reaſoumg, 
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reaſoning, judging, volition, and knowledge ; which are 


| ſome of the moſt conſiderable l of the mind, 


and modes of thinking. 


FG But perhaps! it may not be an un- 
attention of pardonable digreſſion, nor wholly imper- 


the mind in kinent to our preſent deſign, if we reflect 


here upon the different fate of the mind in 


thinking, which thoſe inſtances of attention, reverie, nd. - 
dreaming, Sc. before-mentioned, naturally enough 
ſuggeſt. That there are ideas, ſome or other, always 
preſent in the mind of a waking man, every one's ex- 


perience convinces him; though the mind employs 


itſelf about them with ſeveral degrees of attention. 
Sometimes the mind fixes itſelf with ſo much earneſt-- 
neſs on the contemplation of ſome objects, that it turns 
their ideas on all lides, remarks their relations and cir- 
cumſtances, and views every part ſo nicely, and with 
ſuch l intention, that it ſhuts out all other thoughts, and 
takes no notice of the ordinary impreſſions made then 


on the ſenſes, which at another ſeaſon would produce 


very ſenſible perceptions; at other times, it barely ob- 
N ſerves the train of ideas that ſucceed in the underſtand- 


ing, without directing and purſuing any of them; and 


at other times, it lets them paſs almoſt quite unregard- 
ed, as faint ſhadows, that make no impreſſion. 


* This difference of intention, and 


| 8 it is 


| probable that vremiſſion of the mind in thinking, with a 


. is the great variety of degrees between earneſt 
acuou, not et- 
ſence of the {tudy and very near minding nothing at 


ſoul. all, every one, I think, has experimented 


in himſelf. Trace it a little farther, and 
you will find the mind in fleep retired as it were from 


the ſenſes, and out of the reach of thoſe motions made 
on the organs of ſenſe, which at other times produce 


very vivid and ſenſible ideas. I need not for this in- 
ſtance in thoſe who ſleep out whole ſtormy nights with- 
out hearing the thunder, or ſceing the lightning, or 
feeling the ſtriking of the houſe, which are ſenſible 
enough to thoſe who are waking. | Bur in this retire- 

| ment 
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ment of the mind from the ſenſes, | it often retains a yet 


more looſe and incoherent manner of thinking, which 


we call dreaming. And laſt of all, ſound ſleep cloſes 


the ſcene quite, and puts an end to all appearances. 
This, I think, almoſt every one has experience of in 
| himſelf, and his own obſervation without difficulty 


leads him thus far. That which I would farther con- 


_ clude from hence, i is, That ſince the mind can ſenſibly 
put on, at ſeveral times, ſeveral degrees of thinking; 
and be ſometimes even in a waking man ſo remiſs, as 
to have thoughts dim and obſcure to that degree, that 
they are very little removed from none at all; and at 
laſt, in the dark retirements of ſound ſleep, loſes the 


light perfectly of all ideas whatſoever : ſince, I ſay, this 


18 evidently ſo in matter of fact, and conſtant experi- 
ence, I aſk, whether it be not probable, that thinking 
ts the action, and not the eſſence of the ſoul? Since the 
operations of agents will eaſily admit of intention and 
remiſſion; but the eſſences of things are not conceived 
'N capable of oy; ſuch, variation, But this Wy the Bye. 
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07 Moder of Pleefure and Pain. 


j.1. / ' MONGST the ſimple Maes a 


' which we receive both from en- | rel ſimple 
ſation and reflection, pain and pleaſure are 


two very conſiderable ones. For as in the body there 
is ſenſation barely in itſelf, or accompanied with pain 
or pleaſure; ſo the thought or perception of the mind 
is imply ſa, or elſe accompanied alſo with pleaſure or 
pain, delight or trouble, call it how you pleaſe. Theſe, 

like other ſimple ideas, cannot be deſcribed, nor their 

names defined; the way of knowing them is, as of the 


ſimple ideas of the ſenſes, only by experience. For to 
define them by the preſence of good or evil, is no 


otherwiſe to make them known to us, than by making 


Gs. So. 
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us reflect on what we feel in ourſelves, upon the ſeve. 
ral and various operations of good and evil upon our 
minds, as they are differently applied to, or conſidered : 


by vs. 
"Good i 8. 12 Things then are good or evil only 
evil, dees in reference to pleature or pain. That we 


call good, which is apt to cauſe or increaſe 
pleaſure, or diminiſh pain in us; or elſe to procure, or pre- 
ſerve us the poſſeſſion of any other good, or abſence of any 
evil. And, on the contrary, we name that evi, which 
is apt 70 produce or increaſe any pain, or diminiſh any plea- 
ure in us; or elſe to procure us any evil, or deprive us of 
any good. By pleaſure and pain, I muſt be underſtood. 
to mean of body or mind, as they are commonly diſ- 
tinguiſned; though in truth they be only different con- 
0 of the mind, ſometimes occaſioned by diſor- 
: der 1 in the body, ſometimes by thoughts 1 in the mind. 
Fi. 3. Pleaſure and pain, and that which 
ists them, good and evil, are the hinges 
0 and evil. On which our paſſions rurn : and if we x 
flect on ourſelves, and obſerve how theſe, 
under various conſiderations, operate in us; what mo- 
difications or tempers of mind, what internal ſenſations 
(if I may fo call them) they produce in us, we may 
thence form to ourſelves the ideas of our paſſions. 
1 §. 4. Thus any one reflecting upon the 


moved by 


thought he has of the delight which any 


preſent or abſent thing i is apt to produce in him, has 
the idea we call love. For when a man declares in au- 


tumn, when he is eating them, or in ſpring, when there 


are none, that he loves grapes, it is no more, but that 


the taſte of grapes delights him; let an alteration of 
health or conſtitution deſtroy the delight of their taſte, 
and be: then can be ſaid to love grapes no longer. 


3 9. 5. On the contrary, the thought of 


the pain which any thing preſent or abſent 


is apt to produce in us, is what we call hatred, Were 


it my bulineſs here to enquire any farther than into the 
bare ideas of our Paſſions, as they depend on different 
mo diti- 
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eesti of pleaſure and pain, I mould remürk, 
that our love and Hatred of inanimate inſenſible beings, 


is commonly founded on that pleaſure and pain which 


we receive from their uſe and application any way to 
_ our ſenſes, though with their deſtruction: but hatred 
or love, to beings capable of happineſs or miſery, is 
| often the unealineſs or delight, which we find in our- 
ſelves, ariſing from a conſideration of their very being, 
or happineſs. Thus the being and welfare of a man YT 
children or friends, producing conſtant delight 1 in him, 
he is ſaid conſtantly to love them. But it ſuffices to 
note, that our ideas of love and hatred are but the diſ- 

poſitions of the mind, in reſpect of pleaſure and 2 88 in 

| general, however cauſed i 10 us. OD 
FS. 6. The uneaſineſs a man finds in him- Deſire. 
ſelk upon the abſence of any thing, whoſe 
preſent enjoyment carries the idea of delight with it, i is L 
that we call dere, which is greater or leſs, as that un- 
eaſineſs is more or leſs vehement. Where, by the bye, 
it may perhaps be of ſome uſe to remark, that the chief, 


if not only ſpur, to human induſtry ad action, is un- 


eaſineſs. For whatſoever good is propoled, if its ab- 
ſence carries no diſpleaſure nor pain with it; if a man 
be eaſy and content without it, there is no defire of it 
nor endeavour after it; there is no more but a bare 
velleity, the term uſed to ſignify the loweſt degree of 
deſire, and that which is next to none at all, when 
there is ſo little uneaſineſs in the abſence of any thing, 
that it carries a man no farther than ſome faint wiſhes 
for it, without any more effectual or vigorous uſe of 
the means to attain it. Defrre alſo is ſtopped or abated _ 
by the opinion of the impoſſibility or unattainableneſs 
of the good propoſed, as far as the uneaſineſs is cured 
or allayed by that conſideration. This might carry 
our thoughts farther, were it ſeaſonable in this place. 
9. 7. Joy is a delight of the mind, from Jo 

the conſideration of the preſent or aſſured 7 | 
approaching poſſeſſion of a good; and we are then poſ- 
— of apy good, when we have it ſo in our power, 


2 e chat 


by Anger: 


: What paſſions 
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that we can uſe it when we pleaſe. Thus a man al- 
moſt ſtarved, has jay at the arrival of relief, even be- 
fore he has the pleaſure of ufing it: and a father, in 
whom the very well- being of his children cauſes de- 
light, is always, as long as his children are in ſuch a 
ſtate, in the poſſeſſion of that good ; for he needs but 


to reflect on it, to have that pleaſure. 


Sorrow. upon the thought of a good loſt, which 


might have been e longer; or the ſenſe of a * 
ſent evil. . 
Hope. nn wy \ Hope | is has pleading: i in the mind, - 
"ic every one finds in himſelf, upon the 

thought o a profitable future enjoyment. of a thing, 
which is apt to delight him. 

& 10. Fear is an uneaſineſs of the mind, F 


fork 4 vpon t the thought of future evil ehr e to 
befal us. | 
| Deſpair. | 4334 $. 1 1. Deſpair | is ; the thought af the: un- 


it before „ 


other parts of valuing their merits, or intending re- 


venge, are wanting in them: but all the reſt terminat- 
ing purely in pain and pleaſure, are, I think, to be 


found in all men. For we love, deſire, rejoice, and hope, 
only 3 in reſpect of Pleaſure ; Ve ae fear, and [LEP 


only 


8. Sorrow is uneaſineſs of the mind, | 


attainableneſs of any good, which works 
5 differently in men's minds, ſometimes producing un- 
eaſineſs or pain, ſometimes reſt and indolency. 
F. 12. Anger is uneaſineſs or diſcompo- 
ſure of the mind, upon the receipt of any 
injury, 1 with a preſent purpoſe of revenge. 
Envy. F. 13. Envy is an uneaſineſs of mind, 
cauſed by the conſideration of a good we 
deſire, obtained by one we think ſhould not nave had 


F. 14. Theſe two laſt, envy and anger, 
all men have. not being cauſed by pain and pleaſure ſim- 
ply in themſelves, but having in them 
a ſome mixed conſiderations of ourſelves and others, are 
not therefore to be found in all men, becauſe. thoſe 


T 0. es. 


== 
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only in reſpect of pain ultimately: in fine, all theſe 
paſſions are moved by things, only as they appear to 
be the cauſes of pleaſure and pain, or to have pleaſure 
or pain ſome way or other annexed to them. Thus we 
extend our hatred uſually to the ſubject (at leaſt if a 
ſenſible or voluntary agent) which has produced pain 
in us, becauſe the fear it leaves, is a conſtant pain: but 
we do not ſo conſtantly love what has done us good, 
| becauſe pleaſure operates not ſo ſtrongly on us, as pain; 
and becauſe we are not ſo ready to have hope it will do 
ſo again. But this by the bye. — 


5 15. By pleaſure and pain, delight and 


uneaſineſs, I muſt all along be underſtood E leafure. and 
(as I have above intimated) to mean, not OS 
only bodily pain and pleaſure, but whatſoever delight _ 
or uneaſineſs is felt by us, whether ariſing from any 


pain, what. 


grateful or unacceptable ſenſation or reflection. 


FS. 16. It is farther to be conſidered, That in refer- 
ence to the paſſions, the removal or leſſening of a pain 
is conſidered, and operates as a pleaſure; and the loſs 

or diminiſhing of a pleaſure, as a pain. 


. 17. The paſſions roo have moſt of 8 


them in moſt perſons operations on the 
body, and cauſe various changes in it: which not be- 
ing always ſenſible, do not make a neceſſary part of the 
idea of each paſſion. For ſhame, which is an uneaſineſs 
of the mind, upon the thought of having done ſome- 
thing which is indecent, or will leſſen the valued eſteem 
which others have for us, has not e bluſhing ac- 
companying it. 
F. 18. 1 would not be fo here, as Theſe 35 a 
if 1 meant this as a diſcourſe of the pa. £5 do ſhew 
ſions; they are many more than thoſe I have Jp, nr ade. 


of the paſſions 
here named: and thoſe I have taken no- are got from 


tice of, would each of them require a much ſenſation and 
| larger and more accurate diſcourſe. I have e 
only mentioned theſe here, as ſo many inſtances of | 


reflection. 


modes of pleaſure and pain reſulting in our minds from 
various conſiderations of good and evil. 1 might per- 


. haps 
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and thirſt, an 
to remoye them; the pain of tender eyes, and the 


OTST. 8 
haps have inſtanced in other modes of pleaſure and i 


pain more ſimple than theſe, as the pain of hunger 
I the pleaſure of eating and drinking 


pleaſure of mulick ; pain from captious, uninſtructive 


wrangling, and the pleaſure of rational converſation 
with a friend, or of well-directed ſtudy in the ſearch 
and diſcovery of truth. But the paſſions being of much 
more concernment to us, I rather made choice to in- 
ſtance in them, and ſhew how the ideas we have of them 
are derived from eee and refletion. 5 


CHAP. XXI. 
1 PR. 


hi MW HE mind. being every 4 . 
. ban = OM T. formed by the ſenſes of the al- 


teration of thoſe {imple ideas it abſerves in 


things without, and taking notice how one comes to an 


end, and ceaſes to be, and another begins to exiſt, 
which was not before; reflecting alſo on what paſſes 

within itſelf, and obſerving a conſtant change of its 
ideas, ſometimes by the impreſſion. of outward objects 


on the ſenſes, and ſometimes by the determination of 
its own choice; and concluding from what it has ſo 
_ conſtantly obſeryed to have been, that the like changes 
will for the future be made in the ſame things, by like 


agents, and by the like ways; conſiders in one thing 
the poſſibility of having any of its ſimple: ideas changed, : 
and in another the poffibility of making that change; 
and ſo comes by that idea which we call | Power. Thus 
we ſay, fire has a power to melt gold, 1. e. to deſtroy 
the conſiſtency of its inſenſible parts, and conſequently 


| its hardneſs, and make it fluid; and gold has a power 


to be melted: that the ſun has a power to blanch WAX, 
and wax a our to be blanched by the ſun, whereby 


the 
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the yellowneſs is deſtroyed, and whiteneſs made to 
exiſt in its room: in which, and the like caſes, the 
power we conſider, is in reference. to the change of 
perceivable ideas ; for we cannot abſerve any altera- 
tion to be made in, or operation upon any thing, but 
by the obſervable change of its ſenſible ideas; nor 
conceive any alteration to be made, but * conceiving ; 
4 E of ſome of its ideas. 
F. 2. Power thus conſidered is twofold, 3 
vi. as able to make, or able to receive 5 Hie. 
any change; the one may be called active, 755 
and the other paſſive power, Whether matter be not 
wholly deſtitute of active power, as its author GOD 
is truly above all peſſive power ; and whether the inter- 
| mediate ſtate of created ſpirits be not that alone which 
is capable of both aive and paſſive power, may be 
worth conſideration. I ſhall not now enter into that 
enquiry, my preſent buſineſs being not to ſearch into 
: _ original of power, but how we come by the idea of 
it. But ſince aiv powers make ſo great a part of 
our ir complex ideas of natural ſubſtances, (as we ſhall. 
ſee hereafter) and I mention them as ſuch, according 
to common apprehenſion ; yet they being not perhaps 
ſo truly aclive powers as our haſty thoughts are apt to 
repreſent them, I judge it not amiſs by this intimati- 
on, to direct our minds to the conſideration of GOD. 
and ſpirits, for the cleareſt idea of active powers. 
FSi. 3. I confeſs. power includes in it ſomm 
Lind of relation, (a relation to action or Tower "Boa 
change) as indeed which of our ideas, of tion. ee 
what kind ſoever, when attentively conſi- 
dered, does not? for our ideas of extenſion, duration, 
and number, do they not all contain in them a ſecret 
relation of the parts? Figure and motion have ſome- 
thing relative in them much more viſibly; and ſenſi- 
ble qualities, as colours and ſmells, Sc. what are they 
but the powers of different bodies in relation to our 
perception, Sc.? and if conſidered in the things them- 
| ſelves, do they not W on che bulk, figure, tex- 


ture, 
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ture, and motion of the parts? all which include ſome : 
kind of relation in them. Our idea therefore of power, 
I think, may well have a place amongſt other ſimple 
ideas, and be conſidered as one of them, being one of 
thoſe that make a principal ingredient in our complex 
ideas of ſubſtances ; 3 AS we _ hereafter have occaſion | 
to obſerve. 5 


8 4 we are abundantly furniſhed with 
The ell 


idea of ative the iden of paſſive power by almoſt all ſorts 
power had of ſenſible things; in moſt of them we 
from ſpirit. cannot avoid obſerving their ſenſible qua- 
| Iities, nay, their very ſubſtances, to be in a continual | 
flux; and therefore with reaſon we look on them as 
liable ſtill to the ſame change. Nor have we of active 
power (which is the more proper ſignification of the word 
power) fewer inſtances ; ſince whatever change is ob- 
| ſerved, the mind muſt collect a power ſomewhere able 
to make that change, as well as a poſſibility in the 
thing itſelf to receive it. But yet if we will conſider 
it attentively, bodies by our ſenſes do not afford us ſo 
clear and diſtinct an idea of active power, as we have 
from reflection on the operations of our minds; for 
all power relating to action, and there being but two 
forts of action whereof we have any idea, viz. think- 
ing and motion, let us conſider whence we have the 
cleareſt ideas of the powers which produce theſe ac- 
tions. 1. Of thinking, body affords us no idea at 
all; it is only from reflection that we have that. 2. 
Neither have we from body any idea of the beginning 
of motion. A body at reſt affords us no idea of any 
active power to move; and when it is ſet in motion it- 
ſelf, that motion is rather a paſſion than an action in 
it; for when the ball obeys the ſtroke of a billiard- 
ſtick, it is not any action of the ball, but bare paſſion: 


alſo when by impuyſe it ſets another ball in motion 


that lay in its way, it only communicates the motion 
it had received from another, and loſes in itſelf ſo 
much as the other received; which gives us but a very 


obſcure idea of an ative power of moving in body, 


3 ks whilſt 5 
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whilſt we obſerve it only to transfer, but not produce 
any motion: for it is but a very obſcure idea of power, 
which reaches not the production of the action, but 

the continuation of the paſſion; for ſo is motion in a 
body impelled by another, the continuation of the al- 
teration made in it from reſt to motion being little 
more an action, than the continuation of the alteration 


of its figure by the ſame blow is an action. The idea 
of the beginning of motion we have only from reflec- 
tion on what paſſes i in ourſelves, where we find by ex- 


perience, that barely by willing it, barely by a thought 


of the mind, we can move the parts of our bodies, 5 
which were befare at reſt: ſo that it ſeems to me, we 


have from the obſervation of the operation of bodies, 
by our ſenſes, but a very imperfect obſcure idea of 
active power, ſince they afford us not any idea in them 


ſelves of the power to begin any action, either motion 
or thought. But if, from the impulſe bodies are ob- 
ſerved to make one upon another, any one thinks he 


has a clear idea of power, it ſerves as well to my pur- 


pole, ſenſation being one of thoſe ways whereby the 
mind comes by its ideas; only I thought it worth while 
to conſider here by the way, whether the mind doth 
not receive its idea of active power clearer from re- 


flection on its own operations, than it doth from ny . 


external ſenſation. 


8. 5. This at leaſt I think evident, that 


we find in ourſelves a power to begin or. Will and u- 
forbear, continue or end ſeveral aftioas: 


derſtanding, 
two gt 
of our minds, and motions of our bodies, | 


barely by a thought or preference of the 5 order- 
ing, or as it were, commanding the doing or not do- 
ing ſuch or ſuch a particular action. This power, 
which the mind has thus to order the conſideration of 
any idea, or the forbearing to conſider it, or to pre- 
fer the motion of any part of the body to its reſt, and 
vice ver/a, in any particular inſtance, is that which we 
call the will. The actual exerciſe of that power, by 
directing any particular action, or its 1 

. that. 
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that which we call volition, or willing, The forbear- 
ance of that action, conſequent to ſuch order or com- 
mand of the mind, is called voluntary; and whatſoever 
action is performed without ſuch a thought of the 
mind, is called involuntary. The power off perception 
is that which we call the underſtanding. Fes tion, 
which we make the act of the underſtanding, is of three 
ſorts. 1. The perception of ideas in our r minds. . 
The perception of the ſignification of ſigns. 3. The 
perception of the connexion or repugnancy, agreement 
or diſagreement, that there is between any of © our ideas. 
All theſe are attributed to the underſtanding, or per- 
ceptive power, though it be the two latter wy" that 
uſe allows us to ſay we underſtand. : 5 
5 Faculties by F. 6. Theſe powers of the mind, viz. of 
perceiving, and of preferring, are uſually 
called by another name; and the ordinary way of 
ſpeaking is, that the underſtanding and will are two 
faculties of the mind ; a word proper enough, if it be 
_ uſed, as all words Wowi be, ſo as not to breed any 
confuſion in men's thoughts, by being ſuppoſed (as I 
ſuſpect it has been) to ſtand for ſome real beings in 
the ſoul that performed thoſe actions of underſtanding 
and volition. For when we ſay, the will is the com- 
manding and ſuperior faculty of the foul ; that it is, 
or is not free; that it determines the inferior faculties ; 
that it follows the dictates of the underſtanding, &r. 
though theſe, and the like expreſſions, by thoſe that 
: carefully attend to their own ideas, and conduct their 
thoughts more by the evidence of things than the ſound 
of words, may be underſtood in a clear and ' diſtinct 
. fenſe; yet I ſuſpect, I ſay, that this way of ſpeaking 
of faculties, has miſled many into a confuſed notion 
of ſo many diſtinct agents in us, which had their ſe- 


veral provinces and authorities, and did command, 


obey, and perform ſeveral actions, and ſo many diſ- 
tinct beings; which has been no ſmall occaſion of 


wrangling, obſcurity, and eee in queſtidns re- 
lating to chem. 2 


9.7. 


"IF" 


idea of, reducing themſelves, as has been 
ſaid, to theſe two, viz. thinking and motion; ſo far 

as a man has a power to think or not to think, to move 
or not to move, according to the preference or direc- 
tion of his own mind, fo far is a man free, Wherever 
any performance or forbearance are not equally in a 
man's power; wherever doing or not doing, will not 
5 equally follow upon the preference of his mind direct- 
ing it, there he is not free, though perhaps the action 
may be voluntary. So that the idea of liberty is the 
idea of a power. in any agent to do or forbear any 
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4. 7. Yewy one, I think, finds in him- SE a 


ſelf a power to begin or forbear, continue weas of liber- 
or put an end to ſeveral actions in himſelf, ty and neceſ- 
From the conſideration of the extent "has. LEE 
this power of the mind over the actions of the man, 


which every one finds | in himſelf, ariſe the ideas of li- = 
berty and neceſſity. _ 


F. 8. All the actions char we have any Liberty, what. 


particular action, according -to the determination or 


thought of the mind, whereby either of them is pre- 
ferred to the other; where either of them is not in the 


power of the agent to be produced by him according 


to his volition, there he is not at liberty; that agent is 
under necelſity. So that liberty cannot be, where there 
is no thought, no volition, no will; but there may be 
thought, there may be will, there may be volition, 
where there i is no liberty. A little conſideration of an 


| obvious inſtance or two may make this clear. 

A tennis-ball, whether in motion 
by the ſtroke of a racket, or lying ſtill at Suppoſes the 
reſt, is not by any one taken to be a free ing, and will. 
agent, It we enquire into the reaſon, we | 
ſhall find it is, becauſe we conceive not a EET 
to think, and conſequently not to have any volition, 
or preference of motion to reſt, or vice verſa; and 


therefore has not liberiy, is not a free agent; but all 


its both motion and reſt come under our idea of necgſ- 
Jary, and are ſo called, Likewiſe a man falling 1 mio 
he 


| volition, 


Voluntary op- 


the water, (a bridge breaking under him) has not 
herein liberty, is not a free agent. For though he has 


volition, though he prefers his not falling to falling; 


yet the forbearance of that motion not being in 
bis power, the ſtop or ceſſation of that motion fol- 
| lows not upon his volition; and therefore therein 
he is not free, So a man ſtriking himſelf, or his friend, 
by a convulſive motion of his arm, which it is not in 
his power by volition or the direction of his mind to 
ſtop, or forbear ; nobody thinks he has in this /:berty ; 
every one pities him, as acting by N and con- 


ſtraint. 9 | 
e §. 10. Age ſuppoſe a man be carri- 
Belongs not © ed, whilſt faſt aſleep, into a room, where 


is a perſon he longs to ſee and ſpeak with; 


and be there locked faſt in, beyond his power to get 
out; he awakes, and is glad to find himſelf in ſo de- : 
firable company, which he ſtays willingly in, i. e. pre- 
fers his ſtay to going away. I aſk, Is not this ſtay vo- 
tuntary ? I think nobody will doubt it ; ; and yet being 
locked faſt in, it is evident he is not at liberty not to 
ſtay, he has not freedom to be gone. So that liberty 
is not an idea belonging to volition, or preferring, but to 
the perſon having the power of doing, or forbearing 
to do, according as the mind ſhall chuſe or direct. 
Our idea of liberty reaches as far as that power, and 
no farther. For wherever reſtraint comes to check that 
power, or compulſion takes away that indifferency of 
ability on either ſide to act, or to forbear acting, there 
liberty, and our notion of it, preſently ceaſes. | 
§. 11. We have inſtances enough, and 
poſed toinvo- Often more than enough, in our own bo- 
Juntary, not dies. A man's heart bears, and the blood 


to necellaty. circulates, which it is not in his power by 


any thought or volition to ſtop; and therefore in re- 
ſpect of. theſe motions, where reſt depends not on his 
choice, nor would follow the determination of his 


mind, if it ſhould prefer it; he is not a free agent. 


Conyullive motions agitate his legs, ſo that though 5 
| wills 


—_—— 
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wills it ever ſo much, he cannot by any power 1 
mind ſtop their motion, (as in that odd diſeaſe called 


Chorea Sancti Viti) but he is perpetually dancing: he 


is not at liberty in this action, but under as much ne- 
ceſſity of moving, as a ſtone that falls, or a tennis- 


ball ſtruck with a racket. On the other ſide, a palſy, 


or the ſtocks, hinder his legs from obeying the deter- 


mination of his mind, if it would thereby transfer his 
body to another place. In all theſe there is want of 


freedom; though the ſitting ſtill even of a paralytick, 
whillt he prefers it to a removal, is truly voluntary. 

Voluntary then 7s not oppoſed to neceſſary, but 10 invo- 

luxtary. For a man may prefer what he can do, to 
what he cannot do; the ſtate he is in, to its abſence 

or change, though rey has made it in itſelf un- 
alterable. „„ : e 
. As it is in the motions of . Liberty, 

body, fo it is in the thoughts of our minds : 

where any one 1s ſuch, that we have power to take it 
up, or lay it by, according to the preference of the 


what. 


mind, there we are af liberty. A waking man being 
under the neceſſity of having ſome ideas conſtantly in 


his mind, is not at liberty to think or not to think; no 
more than he is at /iberty, whether his body ſhall touch 
any other, or no: but whether he will remove his con- 
templation from one idea to another, is many times in 


his choice; and then he is in reſpect of his ideas as 
mg at liberty, as he is in reſpect of bodies he reſts 
He can at pleaſure remove himſelf from one to 


Se: But yer ſome ideas to the mind, like ſome 


motions to the body, are ſuch, as in certain circum- 


ſtances it cannot avoid, nor obrain their abſence by the 


utmoſt effort it can uſe. A man on the rack is not at 
liberty to lay by the idea of pain, and divert himſelf 
with other contemplations ; and ſometimes a boiſterous 
paſlion hurries our thoughts, as a hurricane does our 
bodies, without leaving us the liberty of thinking on 


other things which we would rather chuſe. But as 


oon as the mind regains the power to ſtop or continue, 
| begin 


What. 


% 
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begin or forbear any of theſe motions of the body 5 
without, or thoughts within, according as it thinks 

fit to prefer either to the other, we then conſider the 
man as a free agent again. 


Nee, 9.13. Wherever one 1s - wholly 


all, are in every thing neceſſary agents. 


Liberty.be-.. 4. If this be ſo (as I 1 imagine i it is) 5 
longs not to I leave it to be conſidered, whether it may 
| the wall. not help to put an end to that long agi- 


_ rated, 4 1 think, unreaſonable, becauſe unintefli. 
gible queſtion, viz. Whether man's will be free or no? 
for if 1 miſtake not, it follows from what J have ſaid, 
that the queſtion itſelf 1s altogether 1 improper - and it 
is as inſignificant to aſk, whether man's will be free, 
as to aſk, whether his ſleep be ſwift, or his virtue 
ſquare: liberty being as little applicable to the will, as 
ſwiftneſs of motion is to ſleep, or ſquareneſs to virtue. 
| Every one would laugh at the abſurdity of ſuch a quel- 
tion as either of theſe ; becauſe 1 it is obvious, that the 


modifications of motion belong not to ſleep, nor the 


difference of figure to virtue: and when any one well 
conſiders it, [ think he will as plainly perceive, that 
liberiy, which is but a power, belongs only to agents, 


and cannot be an attribute or modification! of che will, 
which is alfo but a power. 


Woite. Y. 15. Such is the difficulty of explain- 


ing, and giving clear notions of internal 


actions hs ſounds, that I muſt here warn my reader, 
that ordering, directing, chuſing, preferring, &c. which 


I have made uſe of, will not diſtinctly enough expreſs 


volition, valels he will reflect on what he himſelf does 


5 | | when 


wanting, or the power to at or forbear 
according to the direction of thought, 
there neceſſ ity takes place. This, in an agent capable 
of volition, when the beginning or continuation of 
any action is contrary to that preference of his mind, 
is called compulſion; when the hindering or ſtopping 
any action is contrary to his volition, it is called re- 
Frait., Agents that have no thought, no volition at 


of PO WE K. 5 Sat: 


When he 2 I For example, prefer ring, which: ſeems 
perhaps beſt to expreſs the act of volition, does it not 
preciſely, For though a man would prefer flying to 
walking, yet who can ſay he ever wills it? volition, it 
is plain, is an act of the mind, knowingly exerting that 
dominion it takes itſelf to have over any part of the 
man, by employing it in, or with-holding it from any 
particular action. And what is the will, but the fa- 

culty to do this? and is that faculty any thing more in 
effect than a power, the power of the mind ro deter- 

mine its thought, to the producing, continuing, or 

ſtopping any action, as far as ir depends on us? For 
can it be denied, that whatever agent has a power to 
think on its own actions, and to prefer their doing or 
omiſſion either to other, has that faculty called 270 % 


will then is nothing but ſuch a power. Liberty, on the 


other ſide, is the power a man has to do or forbear 
doing any particular action, according as its doing or 
forbearance has the actual preference in the mind, 
which 1s the fame thing as to lay, according as he him- 
ſelf wills ie 
F. 16. It is plain PD that the <vill is . 
nothing but one power or ability, and to agents. 
freedom another power or ability: ſo that 

to aſk whether the w/ has freedom, is to aſk, whether 
one power has another power, one ability another abi- 
lity; a queſtion, at firſt ſight, too groſsly abſurd to 
make a diſpute, or need an anſwer. For who is it that 
ſres not, that powers belong only to agents, and are 
attributes only of ſubſtances, . and uot of powers them- 
elves ? ſo that this way of putting the queſtion, viz. 
Whether the will be free? is in effect to aſk, whether 
the will be a ſubſtance, an agent? or at leaſt to ſup- 


poſe it, ſince freedom can properly be attributed to no- 


thing elſe. If freedom can with any propriety of 
ſpeech be applied to power, it may be attributed to 


the power that is in a man to produce or forbear pro- 


ducing motion in parts of his body, by choice or pre- 
lerence; which is that which denominates him free, 
„ e INT . 2 5 and 
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and is freedom itſelf, But if any one ſhould aſk; whe- 


ther freedom were free, he would be ſuſpected not to 


_ underſtand well what he ſaid ; and he would be thought 
to deſerve Midas's ears, Who knowing that rich was 2 
denomination from the poſſeſſion of riches, thould 5 


mand whether riches themſelves were rich. 


F. 17. However the name faculty, which men have | 
given to this power called the w2/l, and whereby they 
| have been led into a way of talking of the <v7// as act- 
ing, may, by an appropriation that diſguiſes its truc 


ſenſe, ſerve a little to palliate the abſurdity; yet the 


vill, in truth, ſignifies nothing but a power or ability 
to prefer or chuſe : and when the 2071“, under the name 
of a faculty, is conſidered, as it is, barely as an ability 
to do ſomething, the abfurdity, in ſaying it is free, or 
not free, will eaſily diſcover itſelf. For if it be rea- 
| ſonable to ſuppoſe and talk of faculties, as diſtinct be- 
ings that can act, (as we do, when we ſay the i or- 
ders, and the will © is free) it is fit that we ſhould make 
a ſpeaking faculty, and a walking faculty, and a dan- 
cing faculty, by which thoſe actions are produced, 
which are but ſeveral modes of motion; as well as we 
make the wi and underſtanding to be faculties, by 


which the actions of chuling and perceiving are pro- 
duced, which are but ſeveral modes of thinking: and 


we may as properly ſay, it is the ſinging faculty ſings, 
and the dancing faculty dances, as that the will chules, 
or that the underſtanding. conceives; or, as is uſual, 
that the will directs the underſtanding, or the under- 


ftanding obeys or obeys not the will: it being altoge- 
ther as proper and intelligible to ſay, that the power 


of ſpeaking directs the power of ſinging, os the power 
of ſinging. "obeys or diſobeys the power of. ſpeaking. 

F. 18. This way of talking, nevertheleſs, has pre- 
vailed, and, as! gueſs, produced g great confuſion. For 
theſe being all different powers in the mind, or in the 
man, to do ſeveral actions, he exerts them as he thinks 
fit: but the power to do one action, is not operated 


en by the power of doing another action. For the 
il EAT power 


. 
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power of thinking g operates not on the power of chobing; 
nor the power of chuſing on the power of thinking ; 


no more than the power "of dancing operates on the 


power of ſipging, or the power of finging on the power 


of dancing; as any one, who reflects on it, will eaſily 
perceive : "and yet this 1s it, which we ſay, when we 


thus ſpeak, that the will operates on the underſtanding, 
_ or the underſtanding on the will. 


F. 19. 1 grant, that this or that actual chought may 


be the occaſion of volition, or exerciſing the power a 
man has to chuſe; or the actual choice of the mind, 

| the cauſe of actual thinking on this or that thing: as 
the actual ſinging. of ſuch a tune, may be the oecaflon 
of dancing ſuch a dance, and the actual dancing of 
ſuch a dance, the occaſion of ſinging ſuch a tune. But 
in all theſe, it is not one porwer that operates on ano- 
| ther, but it is the mind that operates, and exerts 
_ theſe powers; it is the man that does the action, it is 
the agent that has power, or is able to do, For powers 
| art relations, not agents: and hat which has the power, | 
or not the power to operate, is that alone, which is, or 
Is not free, and not the power itſelf: for freedom, or 
not freedom, can belong to nothing, but what ns or 
has not a power to act. 


20. The attributing to Farultics that Liberty be- 


which belonged not to them, has given Jongs not to 


th ill. 
occaſion to this wav of talking: but the 5 . oy 


introducing into diſcourſes concerning the mind, with 
the name of faculties, a notion of their operating, has, 
+ ſuppoſe, as little advanced our knowledge in that 
part of ourſelves, as the great uſe and mention of the 
like invention of faculties, in the operations of the 


body, has helped us in the knowledge of phyſic. Not 


that I deny there are faculties, both in the body and 
mind: they both of them have their powers of operat- 
ing, elſe neither the one nor the other could operate. 
For nothing can operate that is not able to operate; 
and that is not able to operate, that has no power to 
operate. Nor do I deny, that thoſe words, and the 
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like, are to have their place in the common ofe of lan- 
guages that have made them current. It looks like 
too much affectation wholly to lay them by: and phi- 
lofophy itſelf, though it likes not a gaudy dreſs, yet 
when it appears in public, muſt have fo much com- 
5 placency, as to be clothed in the ordinary faſhion and 
language of the country, fo far as it can conſiſt wits 
truth and perſpicuity. But the fault has been, that 
faculties have been fpoken of, and repreſented, as ſo 
many diſtinct agents. For it being aſked, What it was 
that digeſted the meat in our ſtomachs? It was a ready 
and very ſatisfactory anſwer, to fay that it was the di- 
geſtive faculty. What was it that made any thing come 
out of the body? The expulſiue faculty. What moved? 
The motive faculty. And fo in the mind, the intellec- 
tual faculty, or the underſtanding, underſtood ; and the 
elective faculty, or the will, willed or commanded : S: 
which is in ſhort to ſay, I hat the ability to digeſt, di- 
geſted; and the ability ro move, moved; and the abi- 


hty to underſtand, underſtood. For faculty, ability, 


and power, I think, are but different names of the ſame 
things : which ways of ſpeaking, when put into more 
intelligible words, will, I think, amount to thus much: 
that digeſtion is performed by ſomething that is able 
to digeſt; motion by ſomething able to move; and 


underſtanding by ſomething able to underſtand. And 


in truth it would be very ftrange, if it ſhould be other- 
wife ; as ſtrange as it would be for + man to be free 1 
without being able to be fre. 
F. 21. To return then to as enquiry 
about liberty, I think the queſtion is not 
proper, whedher the will be free, but whether 
a man be free? Thus, I think, 
1. That ſo far as any one can, by the FAN OR or 


gent or mall, 


choice of his mind, preferring the exiſtence of any ac- 


tion to the ee e of that action, and vice verſa, 
make it to exiſt, or not exiſt, ſo far he is free. For it 


I can, by a thought, directing the motion of my finger, 


make 1 it move, when it was at reſt. or vice verſa, it is 


evident, 


evident, chat in WISE of art « am free; and if I can, 
by a like thought of my mind, preferring one to the 
other, produce either words, or ſilence, I am at liberty 
to peak, or hold my peace; and as far as this power 
reaches, of acting, or not ating, by the determination of 
his own thought preferring either, ſo far is a man free. 


| For how can we thiak any one freer, than to have the 


power to do what he will? And ſo far as any one can, 
by preferring any action to its not being, or reſt to any 
action, produce that action or reſt, ſo far can he do 
what he will. For ſuch a preferriug of action to its 
abſence, is the willing of it; and we can ſcarce tell 
how to imagine any being freer, than to be able to do 
what he wills. So that in reſpect of actions, within 
the reach of ſuch a power in him, a man ſeems as free, 
as it is poſſible for freedom to make him. 
F. 22. But the inquiſitive mind of man, 
willing to ſhift off from himſelf, as far as 8 
he can, all thoughts of guilt, though it be is not free. 
by putting himſelf into a worſe ſtate than 
that of fatal neceſſity, is not content with this: 8 
dom, unleſs it reaches farther than this, will not ſerve 
the turn: and it paſſes for a good plea, that a man is 
not free at all, if he be not as free to will, as he is to 
act what he wills. Concerning a man's liberty, there 
yet therefore is raiſed this farther queſtion, Whether a 
man be free to will? Which, I think, is what is meant, 
when it is diſputed, Whether the will be free. And 
as to that, I imagine, _ 
$23. 2 Thar willing, or volition, beiag an action, 
and freedom conſiſting in a power ot acking, or not 
acting, A man in reſped of willing, or the act of volition, 
when any action in his power is once propoſed 10 bis 
thoughts, as preſently to be done, cannot be free. The 
reaſon whereof is very manifeſt: for it being unavoid- 
able, that the action depending on his 1 ſhould exiſt, 
or not exiſt; and its exiſtence, or not exiſtence, 5 8 
lowing perfectly the determination and preference of 
his will, he Cannot avoid willing the exiſtence, or not 
R 3 . cxiſtence 
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exiſtence of that action; it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
he will the one, or the other; i. e. prefer the one to 
the other, ſince one of them mult neceſſarily follow ; 
and that which does follow, follows by the choice and 
determination of his mind, that 1s, by his willing 1t ; 
fer if he did not i it, it would not be. So that in 
reſpect of the act of willing, a man in ſuch a caſe is 
not res! liberty conſiſting in a power to act, or not to 
act, which, in regard of volition, a man, upon ſuch a 
propoſal, has not. For it is unavoidably neceſſary to 


prefer the doing, or forbearance of an action in a man's 


power, which 1 is once fo propoſcd to his thoughts; 4 
man muſt neceſſarily will the one or the other of them; 
upon which preference, or volition, the action, or its 


forbearance, certainly follows, and is truly voluntary; 


but the act of volition, or preferring one of the two, 
being that which he cannot avoid, a man, in reſpect 
of that act of willing, is under a neceſſity, and ſo can- 
not be free; unleſs neceſſity and freedom can conſiſt 
together, and a man can be free and bound at once. 

8. 24. This then is evident, That in all propoſals of 
preſent action, A man is not at liberty to will, or not o 
will, becauſe be cannot forbear willing: liberty conſiſt- 

ing in a power to act, or to forbear acting, and in that 


only. For a man that ſits ſtill, is ſaid yet to be at li- 
berty, becauſe he can walk if he wills it. But if a man 


fitting ſtill has not a power to remove himſelf, he is not 
at liberty. So likewiſe, a man falling down a preci- 
pice, though in motion, is not at liberty, becauſe he 


cannot top that motion, if he would. This being ſo, 


it is plain, that a man that is walking, to whom it 15 
_ Propoſed to give off walking, is not at liberty, whether 


he ww1l/ determine himſclf to walk, or give off walking, 

or no; he muſt neceſſarily prefer one or the other of 
them, walking or not walking; and ſo it is in regard 
of all other actions in our power ſo propoſed, which arc 


the far greater number. For conſidering the vaſt num- 


ber of voluntary actions that ſucceed one another every 


moment that we are awake, . in the courſe of our lives, 


there 


PoE R. . 
there are but ſew of them that are thought on or pro- 
ofed to the will, till the time they are to be done: 
"Ke in all ſuch actions, as I have ſhewn, the mind, in 
reſpect of willing, has not a power to act, or not to act, 
wherein conſiſts liberty : the mind in that caſe has not 
a power to forbear willing, it cannot avoid ſome deter- 
mination concerning them, let the conſideration be as 
ſhort, the thought as quick, as it will; it either leaves 
the man in the ſtate he was before thinking, or changes 
it; continues the action, or puts an end to it. Where. 
by it is manifeſt, that it orders and directs one in pre- 
ference to, or with neglect of the other, and thereby 
either the continuation or change becomes unavoid- 
ably voluntary. 
n Since. then i it is plain that in FRY Th 
caſes a man is not at liberty, whether he termined by 
will vill, or no; the next thing demanded eee 
is, W herber a man be at liberty i will” 0 
I which of the two be pleaſes, motion or reſt ? This queſ- 
tion carries the abſurdity of it ſo manifeſtly in itſelf, 
that one might thereby ſufficiently be convinced, that 
liberty concerns not the will. For to aſk, whether a 
man be at liberty to will either motion or reſt, ſpeak- 
ing or ſilence, which he pleaſes, is to aſk, whether 2 
man can will what he wills, or be pleaſed with what 
he is pleaſed with. A queſtion, which I think needs 
no antwer; and they, who can make a queſtion of it, 
mult ſuppoſe one will to determine the acts of another, 
: and another to determine that; and ſo on i infinitum. 
FS. 26. To avoid theſe, and the like abſurdities, no- 
thing can be of greater uſe, than to eſtabliſh in our 
minds determined ideas of the things under conſidera- 
tion. If the zdeas of liberty and "volition were well 
fixed i in our underſtandings, and carried along with us 
in our minds, as they ought, through all the queſtions. 
that are raiſed about them, 1 ſuppoſe a great part of 
the difficulcies that perplex men's thoughts, and en- 
tangle their underſtandings, would be much eaſter re- 
ſolved, and we ſhould perceive where the confuſed ſig- 
R 4 nification 
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nification of terms, or where the nature of the thing, 
cauſed the obſcurity. 


Freedom. | . Firſt then, it 1s carefully to be 
6. remembered, That freedom confifts in the 
: dependance of the exiRence, or not exiſtence of any action, 
upon our volition of it, and not in the dependance of any 
actions, or it contrary, on our preference. A man ſtand- 
ing on a cliff, is at liberty to leap twenty yards down- | 
wards into the ſea, not becauſe he has a power to do 
the contrary action, which is to leap twenty yards up- 
wards, for that he cannot do; but he is therefore free, 
becauſe he has a power to leap, or not to leap. But if 
a greater force than his either holds him fait, or tum 
bles him down, he is no longer free in that caſe: Dee 
cauſe the doing, or forbearance of that particular ac- | 
tion, is no longer in his power. He that is a cloſe 
| Priſoner, in a room twenty feet ſquare, being at the 
north ſide of his chamber, is at liberty to walk twenty 
| feet ſouthward, becauſe he can walk, or not walk it; 
but is not, at the ſame time, at liberty to do the con- 
trary, i. e. to walk twenty feet northward. 
In this then conſiſts f. eedom, (viz.) in our being 
able to act, or not to act, according as we ſhall chuſe, 
or will. 5 
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. 6.58. Secondly, we muſt remember, 
bet. F that volition, or willing, is an act of the 
5 mind directing its thought to the produc- 
tion of any action, and thereby exerting its power to 
produce it. To avoid multiplying of words, I would 
crave leave here, under the word action, to compre- 
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by hend the forbearance too of any action propoſed : /tting 

fo. fill, or bolding one's peace, when walking or ſpeaking are 

1 propoſed, though mere forbearances, requiring as much 
ly. the determination of the will, and eing often as 


weighty in their conſequences, as the contrary actions, 
may, on that conſideration, well enough paſs for ac- 
tions too: but this I ſay, that I may not be miſtaken, 
if, for brevity 8 ſake, I Tons 5 | 


6. 29: 


rative faculties of a man to motion or reſt . 
as far as they depend on ſuch direction; to the queſ- 
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9. 29. Thirdy, The vil] being nothing 5 
but a power in the mind to direct the ope- A 


tion, What is it determines the will? the true and 


proper anſwer is, the mind. For that which deter- 
mines the general power of directing to this or that 
particular direction, is nothing but the agent itſelf ex- 
erciſing the power it has that particular way. If this 
anſwer ſatisfies not, it is plain, the meaning of the queſ- 
tion, What determines the will ? is this, What moves 


the mind, in every particular inſtance, to determine its 


general power of directing to this or that particular 
motion or reſt? And to this I anfwer, The motive for 
continuing in the ſame ſtate or action, is only the pre- 


ſent ſatisfaction in it: the motive to change, is always 


ſome uneaſineſs; nothing ſetting us upon the change 
of ſtate, or upon any new action, but ſome wneafi neſs. 
This is the great motive that works on the mind to 
put it upon action, which, for ſhortneſs ſake, we will 


call determining of tne will, which [ ſhall more at large 
explain. Es 


Y 30. But i In the way to i it will be wil and de. 


geceſfary to premiſe, that though I have fire muſt not 


above endeavoured to expreſs the act of 2 „ 
volition, by chuſing, preferring, and the like 


terms, that ſignify defire, as well as volition, Oe want 
of other words to mark that act of the mind, whoſe 


proper name is willing or volition; yet it being a very 
ſimple act, whoſoever deſires to underſtand what it is, 
will better find it, by reflecting on his own mind, and 
obſerving what it does when it wills, than by any va- 
riety of articulate ſounds whatſoever. This caution of 
being careful not to be miſled by expreſſions, that do 
not enough keep up the difference between the will, 
and ſeveral acts of the mind that are quite diſtinc from 
it, I think the more neceſſary ; becauſe I find the will 
often confounded with ſeveral of the affections, eſpe- 
_ defire; and one put tor the ——— and that by 
men, 
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takes to be in its power. 
ſhews, that the will | is perfectly diſtinguiſhed from de- 
fire, which in the very ſame action may have a quite 
contrary tendency from that which our w ſets us up- 
on. A man, whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to 
_ uſe perſuaſions to another, which at the ſame time I am 


ſpeaking, 


— == 


men, who would not willingly be thought not to have 
had very diſtinct notions of things, and not to have 
writ very clearly about them. 


This, I imagine, has 
been no ſmall occaſion of obſcurity and miſtake in this 


matter; and therefore is, as much as. may be, to be 


avoided. For he that ſhall turn his thoughts inwards 


upon what paſſes in his mind when he wills, ſhall ſee 
that the 2077, or power of volition, is converſant about 
nothing but that particular determination of the mind, 
whereby barely by a thought the mind endeavours to 


give riſe, continuation or ſtop to any action, which it 
This well conſidered, plainly 


In this 


1 may wiſh may not prevail on him. 
I will 


eaſe, it is plain the i and deſire run counter. 


the action that tends one way, whilſt my deſire tends 


another, and that the direct contrary. A man who, 
by a violent fir of the gout in his limbs, finds a dozi- 
neſs in his head, or a want of appetite in his ſtomach 
removed, defires to be eaſed too of the pain of his 
feer or hands, (for wherever there is pain, there is a 


deſire to be rid of it) though yet, whilſt he apprehends 
that the removal of the pain may tranſlate the noxious 


humour to a more vital part, his will is never deter- 


mined to any one action, that may ſerve to remove 


this pain. Whence it is evident, that defiring and wil- 
ling are two diſtinct acts of the mind; and conſequently 
that the will, which is but the power of volition, 18 
much more diſtinct from defire. 

31. To return then to the enquiry, 


Uneaſineſs de- What is it that determines the will in regard 


termines the 


will. 10 our a#ions? And That upon ſecond 


_ thoughts I am apt to imagine is not, as 1s 
generally ſuppoſed, the greater good in view; but ſome 
(and for the mor part the moſt — ae. neſs à 
man 
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mam is at preſent under. This is that which ſucceſ- 
fively determines the <oi/l, and ſets us upon thoſe ac- | 
tions we perform. This uncafineſs we may call, as it Is, 


defire, which is an uneaſineſs of the mind for want of 


ſome abſent good. All pain of the body, of what fort. 
ſoever, and diſquiet of the mind, is une aſmeſs : and 


with this is always joined defire, equal to the pain or 


ens 7 felt; and is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from it. 
For Fejire being nothing but an uneaſineſs in the want 
of an abſent good, in reference to any pain felt, eaſe is 


that abſent good; and till that eaſe be attained, we 


may call it defire, nobody feeling pain that he wiſhes 
not to be eaſed of, with a deſire equal to that pain, and 
inſeparable from it. Beſides this deſire of eaſe from 


pain, there is another of abſent poſitive g good; and here 


alſo the deſire and aneaſineſs is equal, As much as we 


deſire any abſent good, ſo much are we in pain for it. 


But here all abſent good does not, according to the 
greatneſs it has, or is acknowledged to have, cauſe pain 
equal to that greatneſs; ; as all pain cauſes deſire equal 


to itſelf: becauſe the abſence of good is not always a 
pain, as the preſence of pain is. And therefore abſent 
good may be looked on, and conſidered without re. 


But ſo much as there is any where of aefire, o much 
there i is of uncaſineſs. | 


F. 32. Thar deſire is a ſtate of uneaſi meſs, Defire is un- 


1 every one who reflects on himſelf will #26. 
quickly find. Who is there, that has not felt in defire, | 
what the wiſe man ſays of hope, (which 1s not much 


different from it) that it being deferred makes the heart 
fick? And that ſtill proportionable to the greatneſs of 
the defire, which ſometimes raiſes the uneaſineſs to that 
pitch, that it makes people cry out, Give me children, 


- give me the thing deſired, or F-die.” Life itſelf, and 


all its enjoyments, is a burthen cannot be borne under 


the laſting and unremoved preſſure of fuck an un- 


aſi ineſs. 
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neſs of deſire 
determines 


£ the will. 


| ſpring of ac- by 
den- Is perfectly without any 2e ing, what in- 


The greateſt 
poſitive good 


not the will, 
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3. 33. Good and evil, preſent and ib. 
ſent, it is true, work upon the mind: but 
that which immediately determines the 
will, from time to time, to every volun- 


The uneaſi- 


tary action, is the uncaſineſs of defire fixed on ſome ab- 
ſent good, either negative, as indolence to one in pain; 


or poſitive, as enjoyment of pleaſure. That it is this 


#neajinefs that determines the wil ro the ſucceſſive vo- 
luntary actions, whereof the greateſt part of our lives 
is made up, and by which we are conducted through 
different courſes to different ends, I ſhall endeavour 


to ſhew both from experience, and the reaſon of the 


| thin g · 


8.34. When a man | 8 nerfetly conte at 


This is the with the ſtate he is in, which is, when he 


duſtry, what action, what will is there left, 


but to continue in it? Of this every man's obſervation 
will ſatisfy him. 
ſuitable to our conſtitution and frame, and knowing 


And thus we ſee our all-wiſe Maker, 


what it is that determines the will, has put into man 
the uneaſi neſs of hunger and thirſt, and other natural 


deſires, that return at their ſeaſons to move and deter- 
mine their wills, for the preſervation of themſelves, 
and the continuation of their ſpecies. 

may conclude, that if the bare contemplation of theſe 


For I think we 


good ends, to which we are carried by theſe ſeveral 
uneaſineſſes, had been ſufficient to determine the wi, 


and ſet us on work, we ſhould have had none of theſe 
natural pains, and perhaps in this world little or no 


pain at all. If is better to marry than to burn, ſays St. 
Paul, where we may ſee what it is that chiefly drives 
men into the enjoyments of a conjugal life. A little 


burning felt, puſhes us more powerfully, than greater 
pleaſures in proſpect draw or allure. 


9. 35. It ſeems ſo eſtabliſhed and ſettled 
a maxim by the general conſent of all 
mankind, that good, the greater good, de- 
termines the will, that I Go 1 not at all m_ 
er, 


determines 


but uneaſineſs, | 
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der, chat when 1 firſt publiſhed my thoughts on this 
"ſubject, I took it for granted; and I imagine, that by 
a great many I ſhall be thought more excuſeable, for 
having then done fo, than that now I have ventured 
to recede from ſo received an opinion. But yet upon 
a ſtricter enquiry I am forced to conclude, that good, 
the greater good, though apprehended and acknow- 
ledged to be fo, does not determine the vill, until 
our deſire, raiſed proportionably to it, makes us uneaſy 
in the want of it. Convince a man ever ſo much, that 
plenty has its advantages over poverty; make him 
fee and own, that the handſome conveniencies of life 

are better than naſty penury; yet as long as he is con- 
tent with the latter, and finds no wnea/ineſs in it, he 
moves not; his will never is determined to any action, 
that ſhall bring him out of it, Let a man be ever ſo 
well perſuaded of the advantages of virtue, that it is 
as neceſſary to a man, who has any great aims in this 
world, or hopes in the next, as food to life; yet, till he 
bungers and thirſts after righteouſneſs ; til. he feels an 

uneaſineſs in the want of it, his will will not be deter- 
mined to any action in purſuit of this confeſſed greater 
good; but any other uncafine/s he feels in himſelf ſhall 


take place, and carry his will to other actions. On 


the other ſide, let a drunkard ſee, that his health de- 
cays, his eſtate waſtes; diſcredit and diſeaſes, and the 
want of all things, even of his beloved drink, attends 
him in the courſe he follows; yet the returns of unea- 
fineſs to miſs his companions, the habitual thirſt after 
his cups, at the nſual time, drives him to the tavern, 

though he has in his view the loſs of health and plenty, 

and perhaps of the joys of another life; the leaſt of 
which is no inconſiderable good, but ſuch as he con- 
feſſes is far greater than the tickling of his palate with 
a glaſs of wine, or the idle chat of a ſoaking club. 

It is not for want of viewing the greater good ; for he 
ſees, and acknowledges it; and in the intervals of his 
drinking hours, will take reſolutions to purſue the 
greater good: but when the Uneaf, neſs to miſs his ac- 
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cuſtomed delight returns, the oreater acknowledged 


5 good loſes its hold, and the preſent uneaſineſs deter- 


mines the / to the accuſtomed action; which there- 


by gets ftronger footing to prevail againſt the next oc- 
caſion, though he at the ſame time makes ſecret pro- 
miſes to himſelf, that he will do ſo no more; this is 


the laſt time he will act againſt the attainment of thoſe 


greater goods. And thus he is from time to time in 


the ſtate of that unhappy complainer, Video meliora 


' probogue, deteriora ſequor : which ſentence allowed for 


true, and made good by conſtant experience, may 


this, and poſſibly” no other way, be — made in- 
| telligible. 


OPTI EN F. 36. it we enquire into the reaſon of 
Beenule thy, what experience makes ſo evident in fact, 


uneaſineſs is and examine why it is #7eaſineſs alone ope- 
the firſt ſtep to 


. happineſs. 


rates on the will, and determines it in its. 
choice, we ſhall find, that we being capa- 


ble but of one determination of the will to one action 
at once, the preſent aneaſineſs that we are under, does 


naturally determine the /i, in order to that happi- 
neſs which we all aim at in all our actions: foraſmuch 


as whilſt we are under any uneaſineſs, we cannot appre- 
hend ourſelves happy, or in the way to it: pain and 
uneaſineſs being, by every one, concluded and felt to 
be inconſiſtent with happineſs, ſpoiling the reliſh even 


of thoſe good things which we have; a little pain ſerv- 
ing to mar all the pleaſure we rejoiced | in. And there- 
fore that which of courſe determines the choice of our 
will to the next action, will always be the removing of 
pain, as long as we have any left, as the firſt and ne- 
ceſſary ſtep towards happineſs. 

&. 37. Another reaſon why it is oo) 


Becauſe une. neſs alone determines the will, may be this; 


ſinels alone is 


preſent. becauſe that alone is preſent, and it is 


againſt the nature of things, that what is 
abſent ſhould operate where jt is not. It may be ſaid, 
that abſent good may by contemplation be brought 
home to the mind, and made preſent, The idea of : 
indee 


FF 8 3 PD 


our 
0 of 
ne- 


caſi- 


this; 
it 15 
jat 15 
ſaid, 
zught 
1 iſ 


adeed 


views of good, as it appears in contem- who 
nge greater or leſs to the underſtand- joysof heaven 
0 „Which is the ſtate of all abſent good, e e 
ant that which in the received opinion the 
will-is ſuppoſed. to move to, and to be moved by, 1 

do not ſee how 1t could ever get looſe from the infinite 
me joys of heaven, once propoſed, and conſidered 
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| indeed may be} in the mind, and viewed! 8 preſent 
there; but nothing will be in che mind as a preſent 
good, able to coun iterbalance the removal of any an- 

eafineſs which we are under, till it raiſes our deſire, 


and the nenſineſs of that has the prevatency in deter- 
mining the 2010. Until then, the idea in the mind of 


whatever good, is there only like other ideas, the ob- 
ject of bare unactive ſpeculation ; but operates not on 


the coil, nor ſets us on work: the reaſon whereof I 
ſhall ſhew by and by. How many are to be found, : 
that have had lvely repreſentations ſet before their : 
minds of the unſpeakable joys of heaven, which they 
acknowledge both poſſible and probable too, who yet 
would be content to take up with their happineſs here? 
And fo the prevailing zneaſine{/es of their deſires, let 
looſe after the enjoyments of this life, take their turns 


in the determining their ie; and all that while they 


take not one ſtep, are not one jot moved, towards the 
god things of another life, conſidered as ever ſo great. 


Y. 38. Were the will determined by the Rn 


s poſſible. For all abſent good, by which alone; 


bands propoſed, and coming in view, the will is 
thought to be determined, and fo to ſet us on action, 
being only poſſible, but not infallibly certain, it is un- 


avoidable, | that the infinitely greater poſſible good 


ſhould regularly and conſtantly determine the wil! in 
all the ſucceſſive a&ions it directs ; and then we ſhould 


keep conſtantly and ſteadily in our courſe towards hea- 


ven, without ever ſtanding {til}, or directing our ac 


tions to any other end: the Sig] condition of a fu- 
ture ſtate infinitely outweighing the expectation of 


WE 


all 


who allow the 


ſue them not. | 


riches, or honour, or any other worldly pleaſure, which 
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we can propoſe to ourſelves, though we ſhould grant 
theſe the more probable to be attained. For nothing 
future is yet in poſſeſſion, and ſo the expectation even 
of theſe may deceive us. If it were ſo, that the greater 
good in view determines the will, ſo great a good 
once propoſed could not but ſeize the will, and hold 
it faſt to the purſuit of this infinitely greateſt good, 
without ever letting it go again: for the will having 
2 power over, and directing the thoughts, as well as 


bothe actions, would, if it were ſo, hold the contem- 
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: plat en of the mind fixed to that good. 
1 eat. This would be the ſtate of the mind, 
Buy pol fe and regular tendency of the will in all its 
, a. OY determinations, were it determined by that 
2 which is conſidered, and in view the 
greater good: but that it is not fo, is viſible in expe- 
rience: the infinitely greateſt confeſſed good being 
often neglected, to Has the ſucceſſive uneaſineſs of 
uur deſires purſuing trifles. But though the greateſt 
allowed, even everlaſting unſpeakable good, which 
has ſometimes moved and affected the mind, does not 
\ ſteadfaſtly hold the will, yet we ſee any very great and 
Prevailing uncaſineſs, having once laid hold on | the wil), 
lets it not go; by which we may be convinced, what 
it is that determines the will. Thus any vehement 
pain of the body, the ungovernable paſſion of a man, 
violentiy in love, or the impatient deſire of revenge, 
keeps the will ſteady and intent: and the will thus de- 
termined, never lets the underſtanding lay by the ob- 
ject; but all the thoughts of the mind, and powers of 
the body, are uninterruptedly en aployed that way, by 
the determinations of the will, influenced by that top- 
ping «nea/ine/s, as long as it laſts; whereby it ſeems 
to me evident, that the will, or power of ſetting us 
upon one action in preference to all others, is deter- 
mined in us by uneafine/s : and whether this be not to, 
I delire every one to obſerve in himſelf. 
$. 39. I have hitherto chiefly inſtanced in the wnea- 
| feneſs of Celire, as that which determines the will; 
| | becauſe 
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becauſe that is the chief and moſt ſenfible, ach the 
i ſeldom orders any action, nor is there any volun- 
tary action performed, without ſome defire accompa- 
nying it; which I think is the reaſon why the 2017 
and defire are ſo often confounded. But yet we are 
not to look upon the uneaſinęſs which 
makes up, or at leaſt accompanies moſt 3 accom: 
of the other paſſions, as wholly excluded eaſel 

in the caſe. Averſion, fear, anger, envy, 
ſhame, & c. have each their uneaſine/s too, 100 thereby - 
influence the will. Theſe paſſions are ſcarce any of 
them, in life and practice, ſimple and alone, and 
wholly unmixed with others; though uſually 1 in diſ- 
courſe and contemplation, that carries the name, 
which operates ſtrongeſt, and appears moſt in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the mind. ' Nay, there is, 1 think, ſcarce 
any of the paſſions to be found without dere Joined 
with it. I am ſure, wherever there is aneafine/s, there 
is defire ; for we conſtantly deſire happineſs ; and what- 
ever we feel of unea/i neſs, ſo much, it is certain, we 
want of happineſs, even in our own opinion, let our 
ſtate and condition otherwiſe be what it will. Beſides, 
the preſent moment not being our eternity, whatever 
our enjoyment be, we look beyond the preſent, and 
defire goes with our foreſight, and that ſtill carries the 
will with it. So that even in joy itſelf, that which 
keeps up the action, whereon the enjoyment depends, 
is the deſire to continue it, and fear to loſe it: and 
whenever a greater unea/i ineſs than that takes place in 
the mind, the vu preſently is by that determined to 
ſome new action, and the preſent delight neglected. 

F. 40. But we being in this world beſet 8 
with ſundry aneaſineſſes, diſtracted with dif- prefhug unea- 
ferent defires, the next enquiry naturally fineſs natural- 
will be, which of them has the precedency 4 
in determining the will to the next action? 
and to that the anſwer is, That ordinarily, which * R 
the moſt preſſing of thoſe that are padged capabl 
we” bac then removed, For 8 will being the pov 
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of directing our operative faculties to ſoine ien, for 
ſome end, cannot at any time be moved towards what 


"IS judged at that time unattainable : that would be to 
_ ſuppoſe an intelligent being defignedly to act for an 
end, only to loſe its labour: for fo it is to act for what 


W judged not attainable: and therefore very great n. 


caſineſſes move not the will, when they are judged not 


capable of a cure: they, in that caſe, put us not upon 
endeavours. But theſe ſet apart, the moſt important 

and urgent aneaſine/s we at that time feel, is that which 
_ ordinarily determines the wi ſucceſſively, i in that train 
of voluntary actions which make up our lives. The 
| greateſt preſent uneaſineſs is the ſpur to action, that is 
5 conſtantly felt; and for the moſt part determines the 
will in its choice of the next action. For this we mult 
carry along with us, that the proper and only object 
of the will is ſome action of ours, and nothing elſe. 


For we producing nothing, by our willing it, but ſome 
action in our power, it is there the will Knete 


| and reaches no farther. 


1 = 6:44 If it be further aſked, "tar it is 
l moves deſire? I anſwer, happineſs, and 


that alone. Happineſs and miſery are the 


names of two extremes, the utmoſt bounds whereof we 


know not; it 1s what eye bath not ſeen, ear hath not 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive. But of ſome degrees of both we have very lively 
impreſſions, made by ſeveral inſtances of delight and 
Joy on the one ſide, and torment and ſorrow on the 
other; which, for ſhortneſs ſake, I ſhall comprehend 
under the names of pleaſure and pain, there being 


' pleaſure and pain of the mind, as well as the body: 
with him is fulneſs of joy, and pleaſure for evermare : 


or, to ſpeak truly, they are all of the mind; though 


ſome have their riſe in the mind from thought, others 
in the body rom certain modifications of motion. 
099-709" F. 42. Happineſs then in its full extent 
wh, is the utmoſt pleaſure we are capable of, 
2 and 2 very the utmolt pain: and the loweſt 
| degree 
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degree of what can be called happineſs, is ſo much eaſe _ 
from all pain, and ſo much preſent pleaſure, as with- 


out which any one cannot be content. Now becauſe 
pleaſure and pain are produced in us, by the operation 


of certain objects, either on our minds or our bodies, 


and in different degrees: therefore what has an aptneſs 
to produce pleaſure in us, is that we call good, and 


what is apt to produce pain in us, we call evil, for no 


other reaſon, but for its aptneſs to produce pleaſure 
and pain in us, wherein conſiſts our happineſs and mi- 
ſery. Farther, though what is apt to produce any de- 
gree of pleafure, be in itſelf good; and what is apt to 
produce any degree of pain, be evil; yet it often hap- 
pens, that we do not call it lo, when it comes in com- 
petition with a greater of its ſort; becaufe when they 


come in competition, the degrees alfo of pleaſure and 


pain have juſtly a preference. "So that if we will rightly. 
eſtimate what we call good and evil, we ſhall find it lies 
much in compariſon : for the cauſe of every leſs de- 
gree of pain, as well as every greater degree of Plea- 
ſure, has the nature of good, and vice verſa. 
F. 43. Though this be that which is Dey 
called goed and evil; and all good be the 8 
proper object of defire i in general; ver i ae 
good, even ſeen and confeſſed to be ſo, 
does not neceſſarily move every particular man's re; 
but only that part, or ſo much of it, as is conſidered, 
and taken to make a neceſſary part of his happineſs. 


All other good, however great in reality, or appear= 5 


ance, excites not a man's def fress, who looks not on it 


to make a part of that happineſs, wherewith he, in 
his preſent thoughts, can ſatisfy himſelf. Happineſs, 
under this view, every one conſtantly purſues, and de- 


fires what makes any part of it: other things acknow- 


ledged to be good, he can look upon without deſire, 
pals by, and be content without. There is nobody, 
think, ſo ſenſeleſs, as to deny that there is pleaſure 
in knowledge ; and for the pleaſures of ſenſe, they 
have too many followers to let ir be queſtioned, yhe- 
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ther men are taken with them, or no. Now lot ave 


man place his ſatisfaction in ſenſual pleaſures, another 
in the delight of knowledge: though each of them 


cannot but confeſs there 1s great pleaſure in what the 
other purſues; yet neither of them making the other's 
delight a part of his happineſs, their deſires are not 


moved, but each is ſatisfied, without what the other 
enjoys, and ſo his will is not determined to the pur- 
ſuit of it. But yet as ſoon as the ſtudious man's hun- 


ger and thirft makes him «nea/y, he, whoſe will was 


never determined to any purſuit of good chear, poig- | 
nant ſauces, delicious wine, by the pleaſant taſte he 
has found in them, is, by the uneaſineſs of hunger and 


thirſt, preſently determined to eating and drinking, 


though poſſibly with great indifferency, what who! le. 
And on the other ſide, 


ſome food comes in his way. 
the epicure buckles to ſtudy, when ſhame, or the rg 
fire to recommend himſelf to his miſtreſs, ſhall make 


him uneaſy in the want of any ſort of knowledge. 
1 Thus, how much ſoever men are in earneſt, and con- 


ſtant in purſuit of happineſs ; yet they may have a clear 
view of good, great and confeſſed good, without be- 


ing concerned for it, or moved by it, if they think 
they can make up their happineſs without ir. Though 


as to pain, that they are always concerned for; they 
can feel no uneaſineſs without being moved. And 
therefore being uneaſy in the want of whatever is jude- 


ed neceſſary to their happineſs, as ſoon as any good 
appears to make a part of their portion of happineſs, 


they begin to defire it. 
Why the 


reateſt good 
is not Ad 


| &lired. 


3 in himſelf, and others, that the 
_ greater viſible good does not always raiſe 


neſs | it appears, and is acknowledged to have: though 
every little trouble moves us, and fets us on work to 
get rid of it, The reaſon whereof is evident from the 
nature of our happineſs and miſery itſelf. All preſent 
Pain, whatever! i be, makes a Fare of our preſent ni- 


9. 44. This, I think, any one may ob- 


men's deſires in proportion to the great- 


7 | 
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ery: but all abſent good does not at any time make 
a neceſſary part of our preſent happineſs, nor the ab- 
| ſence of it make a part of our m/ery: if it did, we 
ſhould be conſtantly and infinitely miſerable ; there 
being infinite degrees of happineſs which are not in 
our poſſeflion. All uneafineſs therefore being remov- 

ed, a moderate portion of good ſerves at preſent to 
content meu; and ſome few degrees of pleaſure in a 

ſucceſſion of ordinary enjoyments make up a happi- 


neſs, wherein they can be ſatisfied. If this were not 


ſo, there could be no room for thoſe indifferent and 
viſibly trifling actions, to which our wills are ſo often 
determined; and wherein we voluntarily waſte ſo much 
of our lives; which remiſſneſs could by no means con- 
ſiſt with a conſtant determination of I“ or defire to 


the greateſt apparent good. That this is ſo, I think 


few people need go far from home to be convinced. 
And indeed in this life there are not many, whoſe hap- 
piueſs reaches ſo far, as to afford them a conſtant train 
of moderate mean pleaſures, without any mixture of 
uneaſineſs ; and yet they could be content to ſtay here 
for ever: though they cannot deny, but that it is poſ- 
fible there may be a ſtate of eternal durable joys after 
this life, far ſurpaſſing all the good that 1s to be found 
here: nay, they cannot but ſee, thar it is more poſ- 
fible, than the attainment and continuation of het 
pittance of honour, riches or pleaſure, which they 
purſue, and for which they neglect that eternal ſtate: 
but yet in full'view of this difference, fatisfied of the 


poſſibility of a perfect, ſecure, and laſting happineſs 


in a future ſtate, and under a clear conviction, that 
it is not to be had here, whilſt they bound their hap- 


pineſs within ſome little enjoyment or aim of this life, 


and exclude the joys of heaven from making any ne- 


ceſſary part of it, their deſires are not moved by this 
greater apparent good, nor their wills determined ta 
any ackian, or r endeavour for its attainment. 


— . 
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Why not be⸗ & 45. The ordinary neceſſities of our 


ing deſired, it lives fill a great part of them with the un. 
N not the  eafineſs of hunger, thirſt, heat, cold, wea- 


GER | 


rineſs with labour, and fieepineſs, 1n their 


_ conſtant returns, Sc. To which, if, beſides acciden- 
tal harms, we add the fantaſtical unegſingſs (as itch 


aſter honour, power, or riches, Sc.) which acquired 


habits by faſhion, example and .education, have 
ſettled in us, and a thouſand other irregular defires, 
which cuſtom has made natural to us, we ſhall find ther 


a very little part of our life is ſo vacant from theſe an- 


ceaſineſſes, as to leave us free to the attraction of re- 
maoter abſent good. We are ſeldom at eaſe, and free 

enough from the ſolicitation of our natural or adopted 

deſires, but a conſtant ſucceſſion of uneaſineſſes out of 


that ſtock, which natural wants or acquired habits have 


heaped up, take the will in their turns; and no ſooner 
is one action diſpatched, which by ſuch a determina- 
tion of the will we are ſet upon, but another uneaſi- 
ugſs is ready to ſet us on work. For the removing of 
the pains we feel, and are at preſent preſſed with, being 
the getting out of miſery, and conſequently the firſt 


thing to be done in order to happineſs, abſent good, 


though thought on, confeſſed, and appearing to be 


good, not making any part of this unhappineſs in its 
abſence, is joſtled out, to make way for the removal 


of thoſe uncaſineſſes we feel; until due and repeated 
contemplation has brought it nearer to our mind, 


given ſome reliſh of it, and raiſed in us ſome deſire; 
which then beginning to make a part of our preſent 


uneaſiugſs, ſtands upon fair terms with the reſt, to be 
ſatisfied; and fo, according to its greatneſs and preſ- 


ſure, comes in its turn to determine the vill. 


D Gd 4. And thus by a due conſiderati- 
1s COnndee 


ration raiſes 


proportion io the value of that good, 
hereby, in its turn and place, it may come to work 


upon the will, and be purſded. For good, though 


appec ar- 


on, and examining any good propoſed, it 
ace. is in our power to raiſe our geſires in a due 


— 2 & aj > £5 
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FP" . ee foliciringy” _ rently to 


| ſhould determine the will to the next ac- 1 
tion; and ſo it does for the moſt part, but not always. 
For the mind having in moſt caſes, as is evident in 
experience, a power to /u/pend the execution and ſa- 
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appearing, and allowed ever ſo great, yet till it has 
raiſed desren in our minds, and thereby made us n- 


zaſy in its want, it reaches not our wills; we are not 


within the ſphere of its activity; our wills being under 


the determination only of thoſe aneaſineſſes which are 
preſent to us, Which (whilſt we have any) are always 
ſoliciting, and ready at hand to give the will its next 


determination : : the balancing, when there is any in 
the mind, being only which deſire ſhall be next ſatiſ- 
fied, which unegſi ineſs firſt removed. Whereby it 
comes to paſs, that as long as any uncaſineſs, any de- 
fire remains in our mind, there is no room for good, 
barely as ſuch, to come at the will, or at all to deter- 
mine it. | Becauſe, as has been faid, the firſt ſtep in 
our endeavours after happineſs, being to get halls 
out of the confines of miſery, and to feel no part of 
it, the will can be at leiſure for nothing elſe, until 
every uneaſineſs we feel be perfectly removed: which, 
in the multitude of wants and deſires we are beſet 
with in this imperfe& . we are not like to be ever 


freed trom in this world. 


| ſuf pend by 


proſecution of 
determine the Will, it 1s narural, as I have any defire, 


ſaid; that the greateſt and moſt preſſing males way for 


tisfaction of any of its delires, and ſo all, one after 
another, is at liberty to conſider the objects of them, 
examine them on all ſides, and weigh them with others. 
In this lies the liberty man has; and from the not uſing 

of it right, comes all that variety of miſtakes, errors, 
and faults, which we run into, in the conduct of our 
liyes, and our endeavours after happineſs ; whilſt we 


precipitate the determination of our wills, and engage 


too ſoon before due examination. To prevent this, we have 


2 Power to pee the proſecution of this or that de- 


84 3 ſire, 


. con ſideration. 5 
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fire, as every one daily may . in himſclf. 

This ſeems to me the ſource 0 

ſeems to conſiſt that which is (as I think improperly) 
called free-will, For during this ſuſpenſion of any de- 
fire, before the Will be determined to action, and the 
action (which follows that determination) done, we 
have opportunity to examine, view, and judge of 
the good or evil of what we are going to do; and 
when, upon due examination, we have judged, we have 
done our duty, all that we can or ought to do, in pur- 


ſuir of our happineſs; ; and it is not a fault, but a per- 
fection of our nature, to deſire, will, and act accord- 


ing to the laft reſult off a fair examination. 


1 & 48. This is ſo far from being a re- 
Be hey fir 1 or diminution of freedom, that it is 


own judg- the very improvement and benefit of it; 
ment, is no 


int 40 ll it is not an abridgment, it is the end and 


berty. * uſe of our liberty; ; and the farther we are 


removed from ſuch a determination, the 


| nearer we are to miſery and ſlavery. A perfect indif- 
ferency in the mind, not determinable by its laſt judge. 
ment of the good or evil that is thought to attend its 


choice, would be ſo far from being an advantage and 


excellency of an intellectual nature, that it would be 


as great an imperfection, as the want of indifferency 


to act, or not to act, until determined by the will, 
A man is 


would be an imperfection on the other ſide. 
at liberty to lift up his hand to his head, or let it reſt 


quiet: he is perfectly indifferent in either; and it 


would be an imperfection in him, if he wanted that 
power, if he were deprived of that indifferency. But 


it would be as great an imperfection, if he had the 


fame indifferency whether he would prefer the lifting 


vp his hand, or its remaining in reſt, when it would 


ſave his head « or eyes from a blow he ſees coming: /! 


iz as much a perfection, ibal dęſire, or the power of pre- 
ferring, ſhould be determined by good, as that the power 


of acting ſhould be deter mined by the will, and the 


f certainer r ſuch determination 1 is, the greater is the per- 


fection. 


all liberty; in this 


„ e oy 
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fection. Nay, were we determined by any thing but the 

laſt reſult of our own minds, judging of the good or evil 
of any action, we were not free: the very end of our 

freedom being, that we may attain the good we chuſe. 


And therefore every man is put under a neceſſity by 


his conſtitution, as an intelligent being, to be deter- 
mined in willing by his own thought and judgment, 
what is beſt for him to do; elſe he would be under 
the determination of ſome other than himſelf, which 
is want of liberty. And to deny, that a man's will, 
in every determination, follows his own judgment, is 
to ſay, that a man wi and acts for an end that he 
would not have, at the time that he ils and acts for 
it: for if he prefers 1 it in his preſent thoughts before 
any other, it is plain he then thinks better of i it, and 
would have it before any other, unleſs he can have 
and not have it, o and not will it at the lame time; 5 
Aa contradiction too manifeſt to be admitted. 


SF. 49. If we look upon thoſe ſuperior r 
beings above us, who enjoy perfect hap- The frecſt a. 


gents are ſo 


pineſs, we ſhall have reaſon to judge, that determined. 
they are more ſteadily determined in their 

choice of good, than we; and yet we have no reaſon.” 
to think they are leſs happy, or leſs free than we are. 

And if it were fit for ſuch poor finite creatures as we 
are, to pronounce what infinite wiſdom and goodneſs 

could do, I think we might lay, that God himſelf can- 


not chuſe what 1s not good; the freedom of the Al- 


mighty hinders not his being determined by. what is 
belt. | 


Y. £0. But to give a right view of this A poll ; 


miſtaken part of liberty; let me aſk, would desen 


to a purſuit of 
any one be a changeling, becauſe he is leſs happineſs, no 


determined by wiſe conſiderations than a abridgment of 


wiſe man? Is it worth the name of fre- W C. 
dom, to be ar liberty to play the fool, and draw ſhame 


and miſery upon a man's ſelf? if to break looſe from 


the conduct of reaſon, and to want that reſtraint of 
enamination and judgment, which keeps us from 


_ 
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chuſing or doing the worſe, be liber ty, true liberty, 
madmen and fools are the only freemen : but yet, 1 
think, nobody would chuſe to be mad for the ſake of 
ſuch liberty, but he that is mad already. The con- 
ſtant deſire of happineſs, and the conſtraint it puts 
upon us to act for it, nobody, I think, accounts an 
abridgment of liberty, or at leaſt an abridgment of. A. 
Berty to be complained of. God Almighty himſelf is 
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The neceſſity 


under the neceſſity of being happy ; and the more any 


intelligent being 1s fo, the nearer is its approach to 
finite perfection and happineſs. That in this ſtate 
of ignorance we ſhort- ſighted creatures might not miſ- 
tanke true felicity, we are endowed with a power to 
ſuſpend any particular deſire, and keep it from deter- 

mining the will, and engaging us in action. This is 

| Sanding flill, where we are not ſufficiently aſſured of 


way: examination, is conſulting @ guide: the de- 


termination of the wil, upon enquiry, is following 
Ibe direction of that guide : and he that has a power to 
act, or not to act, according as ſuch determination di- 
rects, is a free agent; ſuch determination abridges not 
that power wherein liberty conſiſts. He that has his 
chains knocked off, and the priſon- doors ſet open to 


him, 1s perfectly at liberty, becauſe he may either go 


dor ſtay, as he beſt likes; though his preference be de- 
termined to ſtay, by the darknels of the night, or ill- 
neſs of the weather, or want of other lodging: he 
ceaſes not to be free, though the deſire of ſome con- 


venience to be had there, abſolutely determines his 
preference, and makes him ſtay in his priſon. | 


of purſuing tion Of intellectual nature lies in a careful 


true happi- 


od ro pineſs ; ſo the care of ourſelves, that we 


berty. miſtake not imaginary for real happineſs, 


is the neceſſary foundation of our /iberty. 


The ſtronger ties we have to an unalterable purſuit of 
happineſs in general, which is our greateſt good, and 
Which, as ſuch, our deſires always follow, the more 


4 


are 


§. 51. As therefore the higheſt perfec- | 


and conſtant purſuit of true and ſolid hap- 


of Ps kc _ 


are we free from any neceſſary determination of our 


coil to any particular action, and from a neceſſary 


compliance with our deſire, ſet upon any particular, 
and then appearing preferable good, until we have duly 
examined whether it has a tendency to, or be in- 


| conſiſtent with our real happineſs : : and therefore until 


we are as much informed upon this enquiry, as the 
weight of the matter, and the nature of the caſe de- 


| mands, we are, by the neceſſity of preferring and pur- 


ſuing true happineſs as our greateſt good, obliged to 


ſuſpend the fatisfaction of our defire in n particular 
. 


F. 52. This is the hinge 6 on which turns The reaſon of | 


the liberty of intellectual beings in their 5 
canſtant endeavours after, and ſteady proſecution of 


true felicity, that they can /u/pend this proſecution in 


particular caſes, until they have looked before them, 


and informed themſelves, whether that particular thing, 
which is then propoſed or deſired, lie in the way to 


their main end, and make a real part of that which is 
their greateſt good; for the inclination and tendency 
of their nature to happineſs, is an obligation and mo- 


tive to them, to take care not to miſtake, or mils it; 


and ſo neceſſarily puts them upon caution, deliberati- 
on, and warineſs, in the direction of their particular 
actions, which are the means to obtain it. Whatever 
neceſſity determines to the purſuit of real bliſs, the 


ſame neceſſity, with the ſame force, eſtabliſhes ſuſpence, 
deliberation, and ſcrutiny of each ſucceſſive deſire, whe- 
ther the ſatisfaction of it does not interfere with our 
true happineſs, and miſlead us from it. This, as ſeems. 

to me, is the great privilege of finite intellectual be- 
ings; and I deſire it may be well confidered, whether 
the great inlet, and exerciſe of all the /zberty men have, 

are capable of, or can be uſeful to them, and that 
whereon depends the turn of their actions, does not lie 
in this, that they can ſuſpend their deſires, and ſtop 
them from determining their wills to any action, till 
they have duly and fairly examined the good and 921 _ 
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Government 
ol our paſſions | (as ſometimes it happens) poſſeſſes our 5 


of it, as far forth as the weight of the thing requires. 
This we are able to do; and when we have done it, 


we have done our duty, and all that is in our power, 


and indeed all that needs. For, ſince the will ſup- 


poſes knowledge to guide its choice, all that we can 
do, is to hold our wills undetermined, till we have 
examined the good and evil of what we deſire. What 


follows after that, follows in a chain of conſequences 


linked one to another, all depending on the laſt deter- 
mination of the judgment, which whether it ſhall be_ 
upon a haſty and precipitate view, or upon a due and 
mature examination, is in our power; experience ſnew- 
ing us, that in moſt caſes we are able to N the : 
preſent ſatisfaction of any deſire. 


$. 53. But if any extreme diſturbance 


the right 32 4 whole mind, as when the pain of the rack, 
livery. | of 


erg an impetuous neaſinęſs, as of love, anger, 
br any other violent paſſion, running away 
with us, allows us not the liberty of thought, and we | 
are not maſters enough of our own minds to conſider 
thoroughly, and examine fairly; God, who knows our 
: frailty, pities our weakneſs, and requires of us no more 
than we are able to do, and ſees what was, and what 
was not in our power, will judge as a kind and mer- 
ciful father. But the forbearance of a too haſty com- 
pliance with our deſires, the moderation and reſtraint 
ol our paſſions, ſo that our underſtandings may be free 
to examine, and reaſon unbiaſſed give its judgment, 
being that whereon a right direction of our conduct to 
true happineſs depends; it is in this we ſhould employ 
our chief care and endeavours. In this we ſhould take 
pains to ſuit the reliſh of our minds to the true intrin- 
fick good or ill that is in things, and not permit an 
allowed or ſuppoſed poſſible great and weighty good 
to flip out of our thoughts, without leaving any reliſh, 
any deſire of itſelf there, till by a due conſideration of 


its trve worth, we have formed appetites in our minds 
ſuitable to it, and made ourſelves uneaſy in the want 
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of 1 it, or in the fear of loſing | it. And how much this 
is in every one's power, by making reſolutions to him- 
ſelt, ſuch as he may keep, is eaſy for every one to try. 
Nor let any one ſay, he cannot govern his paſſions, 
nor hinder them from breaking out, and carrying him 
into action; for what he can do before a prince, or 2 
great man, he can do alone, or in the preſence of God, 
| if he will. fe 
F. 54. From what has been ſaid, TY no a. 
_ ealy to give account, how it comes tO come to pur- 
8010 that though all men deſire happineſs, con * 
yet their wills carry them ſo contrarily, and 
conſequently ſome of them to what is evil. And to 
this I ſay, that the various and contrary choices that 
men make in the world, do not argue that they do not 
all purſue good; but that the ſame thing is not good 
to every man alike. This variety of purſuits ſhews, 
that every one does not place his happineſs in the ſame 


thing, or chuſe the ſame way to it. Were all the con- 


cerns of man terminated in this life, why one followed 
ſtudy and knowledge, and another hawking and hunt- 
ing; why one choſe luxury and debauchery, and ano- 
ther ſobriety and riches, would not be becauſe every 

one of theſe did not aim at his own happineſs, but 

becauſe their happineſs was placed in different things. 
And therefore it was a right anfwer of the phyſician 
to his patient that had fore eyes: if you have more 
pleaſure j in the taſte of wine than in the uſe of your 
light, wine is good for you; but if the 2 of 
ſeeing be greater to you than that of drinking, wine 
n gh, 

F. 55. The _ has a different reliſh, as well as th 
palate; and you will as fruitleſsly endeavour to Leligh? 
all men with riches or glory (which yet ſome men 
place their happineſs in) as you would to ſatisfy all 
men's hunger with cheeſe or lobſters ; which, though 
very agreeable and delicious fare to ſome, are to others 
extremely nauſeous and offenſive; and many people 
yould with reaſon prefer the griping of an hungry belly 


to 
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to thoſe diſhes, which are a feaſt to others. Hence 
it was, I think, that the philoſophers of old did in vain 
enquire, whether ſummum bonum conſiſted in riches, or 
bodily delights, or virtue, or contemplation : and they 
might have as reaſonably diſputed, whether the beſt 
reliſh were to be found in apples, plumbs or nuts; 
and have divided themſelves into ſects upon it. For 
as pleaſant taſtes depend not on the things themſelves, 
but their agreeableneſs to this or that particular pa- 
late, wherein there is great variety; ſo the greateſt 
happineſs conſiſts in the having thoſe things which 
produce the greateſt pleaſure, and in the abſence of 
thoſe which cauſe any diſturbance, any pain. Now 
| theſe, to different men, are very different things. It 
therefore men in this life only have hope; if in this 
life they can only enjoy; it is not ſtrange, nor unreaſon- 
able, that they ſhould ſeek their happineſs by avoid- 
ing all things that diſeaſe them here, and by purſuing 
: all that delight them; wherein it will be no wonder to 
find variety and difference. 
pe& beyond the grave, the inference is certainly right, 
Let us eat and drink, let us enjoy what we delight i in, 
This, I think, may ſerve. 


For if there be no proſ- 


to ſhew us the reaſon, why, though all men's deſires 


tend to happineſs, yet they are not moved by the ſame 
object. Men may chuſe different things, and yet all 
chuſe right; ſuppoſing them only like a company ot 
Poor inſets, whereof ſome are bees, delighted with 


flowers and their ſweetnels; others beetles, delighted 


With other kinds of viands; which having enjoyed for 


a ſeaſon, they thould ceaſe to be, and exiſt no more 


for ever. 


How men 
come to chuſe give us, as I think, a clear view into the 


ll {tate of human liberty. - Liberty, it is 
plain, conſiſts in a power to do, or not to do; to do, 


or forbear doing, as we ill. This cannot be denied. 


But this ſeeming to comprehend only the actions of 2 
man conſecutive to volition, it is farther enquired, 


Whe- 


* "Y 
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Whether he be at liberty to will or no? And to this 

it hath been anſwered, That in moſt caſes a man is 
not at liberty to forbear the act of volition; he muſt 
exert an act of his will, whereby the action propoſed 


is made to exiſt, or not to exiſt, But yet there is a 


caſe wherein a man is at liberty in reſpect of willing, 
and that is the chuſing of a remote good as an end to 
be purſued. Here a man may ſuſpend the act of his 
choice from being determined for or againſt the thing 
propoſed, until he has examined, whether it be really 
of a nature in itſelf and conſequences to make him 


happy or no. For when he has once choſen it, and 
thereby it is become a part of his happineſs, it raiſes | 
deſire, and that proportionably gives him uneaſineſs, 


which determines his wi, and ſets him at work in pur- 
ſait of his choice on all occaſions that offer. And 

here we may ſee how it comes to paſs, that a man may 
juſtly incur puniſhment, though it be certain that in 


all the particular actions that he wills, he does, and 


neceſſarily does will that which he then judges to be 


good. For though his i be always determined by 
that which 1s judged good by his underſtanding, yet 


it excuſes him not: becauſe, by a too haſty choice of 


his own making, he has impoſed on himſelf wrong 
meaſures of good and evil; which, however falſe and 
fallacious, have the fame influence on all his future 
conduct, as if they were true and right. He has vi- 


tiated his own palate, and muſt be anſwerable to him- 


ſelf for the ſickneſs and death that follow from it. 
The eternal law and nature of things muſt not be al- 
tered to comply with his 11l-ordered choice. If the 


Neglect or abuſe of the liberty he had to examine what 


would really and truly make for his happineſs, miſleads 
him, the miſcarriages that follow on it, muſt be im- 


puted to his own election. He had a power to ſuſ- 


pend his determination: it was given him, that he 
might examine, and take care of his own happineſs, 
and 6 100k. that he were not deceived. And he could 


never 


| pun, 
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never judge, that it was better to be deceived than not, 
in a matter of ſo great and near concernment. 


What has been ſaid may alſo diſcover to us the rea- 
ſon why men in this world prefer different things, and 
purſue happineſs by contrary courſes. But yet, ſince 
men are always conſtant, and in earneſt, in matters of 
happineſs and miſery, the queſtion ſtil] remains, Fw 

men come often to prefer the worſe to the better? and to 
chuſe that which, by their own ny has made 
them miſerable? _ 


F. 57. To account for the various and contrary ways 


men take, though all aim at being happy, we mult 
conſider whence the various wneafi veſſes, that deter- 
mine the will in the preference of each voluntary ac 
tion, have their riſe. 
1. Some of them come from cavſes not 
in our power, ſuch as are often the pains. 


From bodily 


of the body from want, diſeaſe, or outward 


injuries, as the rack, Sc. which, when preſent and 
violent, operate for the moſt. part forcibly on the vill, 
and turn the courſes of men's lives from virtue, piety, 
and religion, and what before they judged to lead to 
happineſs ; every one not endeavouring, or through 
diſuſe nor being able, by the contemplation of remote 
and future good, to raiſe in himſelf deſires of them 


ſtrong enough to counterbalance the uneaſineſs he feels 


in thoſe bodily torments, and to keep his will ſteady 
in the choice of thoſe actions which lead to future 
happineſs. A nei 


tragical theatre, from which we might fetch inſtances, 


ighbour country has been of late a 


if there needed any, and the world did not in all coun- 
tries and ages furniſh examples enough to confirm that 


received obſervation, neceſſitas cogit ad turpia; and 
therefore there is great reaſon for us to pray, Lead #5 


not into temptation. 
| F rom wrong 
deſires ariſing” fires of abſent good ; which deſires al- 
from wrong way bear proportion to, and depend on 


d 3 
2 the Judgment we make, ae the reliſh we 
have 


2, Other uneafi neſſes ariſe from our FR 
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have of any abſent g good; in both which we are apt to 
be variouſly miſled, "and that by our own fault. 


$. 58. In the firſt place, I ſhall conſider 


Our judgment 


the wrong judgments men make of future of prefenr 


good 0 evil, whereby their deſires are good or evil 


; 
miſled. For as to preſent happineſs and. one 


miſery, when that alone comes in conſideration, and 


the conſequences are quite removed, a man never chuſes 
amiſs ; he knows what beſt pleaſes him, and that he 


actually prefers. Things in their preſent enjoyment 


are what they ſeem; the apparent and real good are, 


in this caſe, always che ſame. Forthe pain or pleaſure _ 


being juſt fo great, and no greater, than it is felt, the 
preſent good or evil is really lo much as it appears. 
And therefore were every action of ours concluded 


within itſelf, and drew no conſequences. after it, we 


ſhould undoubtedly never err in our choice of good; 
we ſhould always infallibly prefer the beſt, Were the 


pains of honeſt induſtry, and of ſtarving with hunger 
and cold, ſet together before us, nobody would be in 


doubt which to chuſe: were the ſatisfaction of a luſt, 
and the joys of heaven, offered at once to any one's = 


preſent poſſeſſion, he would not balance, or err in the 
determination of his choice. 

9. 59. Bur ſince our voluntary actions carry not all 
the happineſs and miſery that depend on them along 


with them in their preſent performance, but are the 


precedent cauſes of good and evil, which they draw 
after them, and bring upon us, when they themſelves 
are paſſed, and ceaſe to be; our deſires look beyond 
our preſent enjoyments, and carry the mind out to ab- 
ſent good, according to the neceſſity which we think 
there is of it, to the making or increaſe of our happi- 
neſs. It is our opinion of Huch a neceſſity that gives 


it its attraction: without that we are not moved by 


abſent good. For in this narrow {cantling of capacity, 
which we are accuſtomed to, and ſenſible of here, 
wherein we enjoy but one pleaſure at once, which, 
when all uneaſineſs is away, is, Whilſt! it laſts, ſuflici- 
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ent to make vs think ourſelves happy; it is not all re- 


mote, and even apparent good, that affects us. Be- 
cauſe the indolency and enjoyment we have, ſufficing 


for our preſent happineſs, we deſire not to venture the 
change: ſince we judge that we are happy already, 
being content, and that is enough; for who is content, 
is happy. But as ſoon as any new uneaſineſs comes in, 
chis happineſs is diſturbed, and we are ſet afreſh on 


work in the purſuit of happineſs. 


From a wrong 
judgment of 


of their appt - 


nels, 


evil, indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguiſh : 


to him, I fay, who hath a proſpect of the different ſtate 
of perfect happincfs or miſery, that attends all men 
after this life, depending on their behaviour here, the 
meaſures of good and evil, that govern his choice, are 
mightily changed. For ſince nothing of pleafure and 


Pain in this life can bear any proportion to endleſs hap- 
pineſs, or exquiſite miſery of an immortal foul here- 
after, actions in his power will have their preference, 
not according to the tranſient pleaſure or pain that ac- 
companies or follows them here, but as they ferve to 


ſecure that perfect durable happineſs hereafter, 


F. 60. Their aptneſs therefore to con- 
clude, that they can be happy without it, 
What makes a is one great occaſion that men often are 
_ neceffary part not raiſed to the deſire of the greateſt ab- 
ſent good. For whilſt ſuch thoughts poſ- 
ſeſs them, the joys of a future ſtate move 
them not; they have little concern or uneaſineſs about 
them; and the will, free from the determination of 
ſuch deſires, is left to the purſuit of nearer ſatisfactions, 
and to the removal of thoſe uneaſineſſes which it then 
feels in its want of and longings after them. Change 
but a man's view of theſe things; let him ſee, that 
virtue and religion are neceſſary to his happineſs ; let 

him look into the future ſtate of blifs or miſery, and 
Hee there God, the righteous judge, ready to render 10 
every man according to his deeds ; to them wha by patient 
continuance in well-doing, ſeek for glory, and honour, and 
 emmortality, eternal life; but unto every ſoui that doth 
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= 61. But to account more particular- A tt 


ly for the miſery that men often bring on cular account 
themſelves, notwithſtanding that they do of wrong 


dgm 
all in earneſt purſue happineſs, we muſt ng. PIES 


confider how things come to be repreſented to our de- 


fires, under deceitful appearances: and that is by the 
judgment pronouncing wrongly concerning them. To 
ſee how far this reaches, and what are the cauſes of 
wrong judgment, we muſt remember that things are 


judged good or bad in a double ſenſe. 


Firſt, That which is properly good. or bad, 15 nothing > 
but barely pleaſure or pain. 
_ Secondly, Bur becauſe not only preſent pleaſure and 
pain, but tliat alſo which is apt, by its efficacy or con- 
lequences, to bring it upon us at a diſtance, is a pro- 
per object of our deſires, and apt to move a creature 


that has foreſight ; therefore 7hings alſo that draw after 


them pleaſure and pain, are conſidered as good and evil. 


62. The wrong judgment that miſleads us, and 


makes the will often faſten on the worſe fide, lies in 


miſreporting upon the various compariſons of theſe. 
The wrong judgment I am here ſpeaking of, is not what 


one man may think of the determination of another; but 


what every man himſelf muſt confeſs to be wrong. For 
fince I lay it for a certain ground, that every intelli- 


gent being really ſeeks happineſs, which conſiſts in the 
enjoyment of pleaſure, without any conſiderable mix- 


ture of uneaſineſs; it is impoſſible any one ſhould 


willingly put into his own draught any bitter ingre- | 
dient, or leave out any thing in his power that would : 
tend to his ſatisfaction, and the compleating of his hap- 
pineſs, but only by wrong judgment. I ſhall not here 
ipeak of that miſtake which 1s the conſequence of in- 


vincible error, which ſcarce deſerves the name of wrong 


Judgment ; but of that wrong judgment which every man 


himſelf muſt confeſs to be ſo. 

F. 63. If, therefore, as to preſent plea- In comparing 
ſure and pain, the mind, as has been ſaid, Faure. and 
never miſtakes that which is really good — 
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0 
or evil; that which is the greater pleaſure, or the greater 


pain, is really juſt as it appears. But though pre- 
ſent pleaſure and pain ſhew their difference and degrees 
fo plainly, as not to leave room for miſtake ; yet when 
we compare preſent pleaſure or pain with future, (which 
is uſually the caſe in the moſt important determinati- 
ons of the will) we often make wrong judgments of them, 
taking our meaſures of them in different poſitions of 
diſtance, Objects near our view are apt to be thought 
greater than thoſe of a larger ſize, that are more re- 
' mote : and fo it is with pleaſures and pains; the preſent 
is apt to carry it, and thoſe at a di ſtance have the diſ- 
8 advantage in the compariſon. Thus moſt men, like 
 ſpend-thrift heirs, are apt to judge a little in hand bet- 
ter than a great deal to come; and ſo for ſmall mat. 
ters in poſſeſſion, part with great ones in reverſion, 
But that this is a wrong judgment, every one muſt al- 
low, let his pleaſure conſiſt in whatever it will: ſince 


that which is future will certainly come to be preſent ; 


and then, having the fame advantage of nearneſs, will 
ſhew itſelf in its full dimenſions, and diſcover his wil- 
ful miſtake, who judged of it by unequal meaſures. 
Were the pleaſure of drinking accompanied, the very 
moment a min takes off his glaſs, with that fick ſto- 
mach and aking head, which, in ſome men, are ſure 
to follow not many hours after, I think nobody, what- 
ever pleaſure he had in his cups, would, on theſe con- 


ditions, ever let wine touch his lips; which yet he daily 


ſwallows, and the evil fide comes to be choſen only 
by the fallacy of a little difference in time. But it 
pleaſure or pain can be ſo leſſened only by a few hours 
removal, how much more will it be fo, by a farther 
diſtance, to a man that will not by a right judgment 
do what time will, i. e. bring it home upon himſelf, 


and conſider it as preſent, and there take its true di- 


menſions? This is the way we uſually impoſe on our- 


ſelves, in reſpect of bare pleaſure and pain, or the true 
degrees of happineſs or miſery; the future loſes its 
juſt Proportion, and what 18 Preſent obtains the pre- 
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ference as the greater. 1 mention not here the wronp 


ee, whereby the abſent are not only ieflened, 
but reduced to perfect nothing; when men enjoy what 
they can in preſent, and make ſure of that, conclud- 


ing amiſs, that no evil will thence follow : for that 


lies not in comparing the greatneſs of future good and 
evil, which is that we are here ſpeaking of; but in 
another ſort of Wrong judgment, which is concerning 
good or evil, as it is conſidered to be the cauſe and 
8 procurement of * or pain, chat will —_ from 
| it. | = 

F. 64. Th he canſe of our judging 6 am iſs, 


! ca ſes of this. 
when we compare our preſent pleaſure or 


pain with future, ſeems to me to be the weak and nar- 
row conſtitution of our minds: we cannot well enjoy two 


pleaſures at once, much leſs any pleaſure almoſt, whilſt 
pain poſſeſſes us. The preſent pleaſure, if it be not 


very languid, and almoſt none at all, fills our narrow 
ſouls, and fo takes up the whole mind, that it ſcarce 


us any thought of things abſent ; or if, among 
leaſures, there are ſome which are not ſtrong 


980 0 to exclude the conſideration of things at a 
diſtance; yet we have ſo great an abhorrence of pain, 
that a little of it extinguiſhes all our pleaſures: a little 


bitter mingled in our cup, leaves no reliſh of the ſweet. 
Hence it comes, that at any rate we deſire to be rid 


of the preſent evil, which we are apt to think nothing 
abſent can equal; becauſe under the preſent pain, we 


find not ourſelves capable of any the leaſt degree of 
happineſs. Men's daily complaints are a loud proof 


of this: the pain that any one actually feels, is ſtill of 


all other the worſt; and it is with anguiſh they cry 
out, Any rather than this; nothing can be /o intolerable 


as what I now ſuffer. And theretore our whole endea- 
yours and thoughts are intent to get rid of the preſent. 


evil before all things, as the firſt neceſſary condition 
to our happineſs, let what will follow. Nothing, as 
ve paſſionately think, can exceed or almoſt equal, the 
uneaſineſs that fits ſo heavy upon us, And A 
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the abſtinence from a preſent pleaſure, that offers iel, 
is a pain, nay, oftentimes a very great one, the deſire 
being inflamed by a near and tempting object; it is 
no wonder that that operates after the fame manner 
pain does, and leſſens in our thoughts what is future; 
and 10 forces us, as it were, blindfold into its em- 


br aces. 


F. 65. "Add © to this, that abſent good, or, which i is 
the ſame thing, future pleaſure, eſpecially if of a ſort 


we are unacquainted with, ſeldom is able to counter- 


balance any uneaſineſs, either of pain or deſire, which 
is preſent. For its greatneſs being no more than what 
ſhall be really taſted when enjoyed, men are apt enough | 
to leſſen that, to make it give place to any preſent de- 
fire; and conclude with themſelves, that when it comes 
to trial, it may poſſibly not anſwer the report or opi- 
nion, that generally paſſes of it; they having often 
found, that not only what others have magnified, but 
even what they themſelves have enjoyed with great 
pleaſure and delight at one time, has proved inſipid 
or nauſeous at another; and therefore they ſee nothing 
in it, for which they ſhould forego a preſent enjoy- 
ment. But that this is a falſe way of judging, when 
applied to the happineſs of another life, they muſt con- 
fels, unleſs they will ſay, God cannot make thoſe happy 


he deſigns to be ſo. For that being intended for a 
flate of happineſs, it muſt certainly be agreeable to 


every one's wiſh and deſire: could we ſuppoſe their 
reliſhes as different there, as they are here, yet the 
manna in heaven will ſuit every one's palate. Thus 
much of the wrong judgment we make of preſent and 
future pleaſure, and pain, when they are compared to- 
gether, and ſo the abſent conſidered as future. 


1 $. 66. II. As to things good or bad in 
bs confining their conſequences, and by the aptnels is in 
of ations. * them to procure us good or evil in the fu- 
E ture, we judge amiſs ſeveral ways. 
1. When we Judge that ſo much evil does not really 
depend on n them, as in truth there does. 
| | 2. ben 
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2. When we e judge, that though the conſequence be 


of hat moment, yet it is not of that certainty, but 
that it may otherwiſe fall out; or elſe by ſome means 
be avoided, as by induſtry, addreſs, change, repent- 
ance, Sc. That theſe are wrong ways of judging, were 
eaſy to ſhew in every particular, if I would examine 
them at large fingly : but I ſhall only mention this in 


general, viz. Thar it is a very wrong and irrational 


way of proceeding, to venture a greater good for a 
leſs, upon uncertain gueſſes, and before a due exami- 

nation be made, proportionable to the weightineſs of 
the matter, and the concernment it is to us not to miſ- 


take. This, I think, every one muſt confeſs, eſpeci- 
ally if he conſiders the uſual cauſes of this wrong Judge 


ment, whereof theſe following are fome. 


F. 67. I. Ignorance. He that judges Cauſes of ths 


without informing himſelf to the utmoſt 


that he is capable, cannot Los hag himſelf of judging. 


ami, J. 


II. Tradvertency. When a man 3 even that 
which he does know. This is an affected and preſent 
ignorance, which miſleads our judgments as much as 
the other. Judging is, as it were, balancing an ac- 
count, and determining on which ſide the odds lie. 
If therefore either ſide be huddled up in haſte, and ſe- 
veral of the ſums, that ſhould have gone into the reck- 
oning, be overlooked and left out, this precipitancy 
cauſes as wrong a judgment, as if it were a perfect ig- 
norance. That which moſt commonly cauſes this, is 
the prevalency of ſome preſent pleaſure or pain, height- 
ened by our feeble paſſionate nature, moſt ftrongly 
wrought on by what is preſent. To check this preci- 
pitancy, our underſtanding and reaſon was given us, 
if we will make a right uſe of it, to ſearch and ſee, and 
then judge thereupon. Without liberty the under- 
ſtanding would be to no purpoſe : and without under- 
ſtanding, liberty (if it could be) would ſignify nothing. 
If a man ſees what would do him good or harm, what 
would make him happy or miſerable, without being 


4 FR able 
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able to move himſelf one ſtep towards or from it, 
what is he the better for ſeeing ?- and he that is at li- 


berty to ramble in perfect darkneſs, what is his liberty 
better, than if he were driven up and down as a bub- 
ble by the force of the wind? The being acted by a 
blind impulſe from without, or from within, is little 


odds. The firft, therefore, and great uſe of liberty, 
is to hinder blind precipitancy ; the principal exerciſe 
of freedom, 15 co ſtand [ti], open the eyes, look about, 


and take a view of the conſequence of what we are go- 
ing to do, as much as the weight of the matter requires. 
Bow much ſloth and negligence, heat and paſſion, the 


prevalency of faſhion, or acquired indiſpoſitions, do 
ſeverally contribute on occaſion to theſe wrong judg- 


ments, I ſhall not here farther enquire. I ſhall only 


add one other falſe judgment, which I think neceſſary 


to mention, becaule perhaps it is little taken notice 
of, though of great influence. 


Wrong Judg- 


- ou hap} nels, 5 
ebenen, are apt to take up with any pleaſure at 


; hand, or that cuſtom has endeared to them, to reſt ſa- 


. in that; and ſo being happy, till ſome new de- 
Hire, by making them vneafy, diſturbs that happineſs, 
and ſhews chem that they are not fo, they look no far- 


ther: nor is the will determined to any action, in pur- 
ſuit of any other known or apparent good. For fince' 


we find that we cannot enjoy all. ſorts of good, but 
one excludes another ; we do not fix our pe He on 


every apparent greater good, unleſs it be judged ta 


be neceſſary to our happineſs: : if we think we can be 
happy without it, it moves us not. This is another 
occaſion to men of judging wrong, when they take not 
that to be neceſſary to their happineſs, which really is 
ſo. This miſtake miſleads us both in the choice of 
the good y We aim at, and very often in the means to it, 


when it is a remote good. But, which way ever it 


be; either by Placing 1 it where really it is not, or by 
5 : ES negleGling 


: 5. 68. All men deſire beppinst that 
ment of what is paſt doubt : but, as has been already 
.. 20. necevary bb - 3 when chey are rid of pain, they 


man's power to change the pleaſantneſs 
and unpleaſantneſs chat accompanies any bleneſs in 
| fort of action? And as to that, it is plain ins. 
in many caſes he can. Men may and ſhould correct 
their palates, and give a relith to what either has, or 
they ſuppoſe has none. The reliſh of the mind is as 

various as that of the body, and like that too may be 
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neglecling the means as not neceflary to it, when a 
man miſſes his great end, happineſs, he will acknow- 
ledge he judged not right. That which contributes 
| to this miſtake, is the real or ſuppoſed unpleaſantneſs 
of the actions which are the way to this end; it ſeem- 
ing ſo prepoſterous a thing to men, to make them- 


ſelves unhappy in order to 3 that chey do not 
eaſily bring themſelves to it. 


F. 69. The laſt enquiry therefore con- We can 


cerning this matter is, Whether it be in a change the a- 
greeableneſs 


or diſagreea- 


altered; and it is a miſtake to think, that men can- 
not change the diſpleaſingneſs or indifferency that is in 


actions into pleaſure and deſire, if they will do but 
what is in their power. A due conſideration will do 
it in ſome caſes; and practice, application, and cuſ- 


tom in- moſt. Bread or tobacco may be neglected, 


where they are ſhewn to be uſeful to health, becauſe 
of an indifferency or diſreliſh to them; reaſon and con- 
| fideration at firſt recommends, and begins their trial, 


and uſe finds, or cuſtom makes them pleaſant. That 
this is ſo in virtue too, is very certain. Actions are 


pleaſing or diſpleaſing, either in themſelves, or con- 


ſidered as a means to a greater and more deſirable end. 


The eating of a well-ſeaſoned diſh, ſuited to a man's 


palate, may move the mind by the delight itſelf that 
accompanies the eating, without reference to any other 


end: to which the conſideration of the pleaſure there 
1s in health and ſtrength, (to which that meat is ſub- 


ſervient) may add a new guſto, able to make us ſwal- 


low an ill-reliſned potion. In the latter of theſe, any 


action is rendered more or leſs pleaſing, only by the 


contemplation of the end, and the being more or leſs 


per- 
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perſuaded of its tendency to it, or neceſſary connexion 
with it: but the pleaſure of the action itſelf is beſt ac- 


quired, or increaſed, by uſe and practice. Trials often 
reconcile us to that, which at a diſtance we looked 


on with averſion ; ery by repetitions, wear us into a 
liking of what poſbly, 3 in the firſt eſſay, diſpleaſed us. 
f Habits have powerful charms, and put ſo ſtrong at- 
tractions of eafineſs and pleaſure into what we accuf. N 


tom ourſelves to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at 
leaſt be eaſy in the omiſſion of actions, which habitual 


practice has ſuited, and thereby recommends to us. 
Though this be very viſible, and every one's experi- 
ence ſhews him he can do ſo; yet it is a part, in the | 
conduct of men towards their happinefs, neglected to 
a degree, that it will be poſſibly entertained as a para- 


dox, if it be ſaid, that men can make things or actions 


More or leſs pleaſing to themſelves; and thereby re- 
medy that, to which one may juſtly impute a great 
deal of their wandering. Faſhion and the common 
opinion having ſettled wrong notions, and education 


and cuſtom ill habits, the juſt values of things are 
miſplaced, and the palates of men corrupted. Pains 


| ſhould be taken to rectify theſe ; and contrary habits 
change our pleaſures, and give a reliſh to that which 


is neceſſary or conducive to our happineſs. This every 


one muſt confeſs he can do; and when happineſs is 
loſt, and miſery overtakes him, he will confeſs he did 


ifs; in neglecting it, and condemn himſelf for it: 


and I aſk every one, whether he has not often done 


2. 


5 Preference of 


wrong judg- 
ment. 


whatever falſe notions, or ſhameful neglect of what is 
in their power, may put men out of their way to hap- 


pineſs, and diſtract them, as we lee, into ſo different 


courſes of life, this yet is certain, that morality, eſta- 


|  bliſhed £ 


$. 70. I ſhall not now enlarge any far- 
vice to virtue, ther on the wrong judgments, and neglect | 
a manifet of what is in their power, whereby men 
miſlead themſelves. This would make 4 
volume, and is not my buſineſs. But 
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bliſhed upon its true foundations, cannot but determine 
the choice in any one that will but conſider : and he 
that will not be ſo far a rational creature, as to reflect 
| ſeriouſly upon infinite happineſs and miſery, muſt 
needs condemn himſelf, as not making that uſe of his 
_ underſtanding he ſhould. The rewards and puniſh- 
ments of another life, which the Almighty has eſta- 
bliſhed, as the enforcements of his laws, are of weight 
enough to determine the choice, againſt whatever plea- 
ſure or pain this life can ſhew, when the eternal ſtate 
is conſidered but in its bare poſſibility, which nobody 
can make any doubt of. He that will allow exquiſite 
and endleſs happineſs to be but the poſſible conſe- 
| quence of a good lite here, and the contrary ſtate the 
poſſible reward of a bad one, muſt own himſelf to 


Judge very much amiſs, if he does not conclude, That 


a virtuous life, with the certain expectation of ever- 
laſting bliſs, which may come, is to be preferred to a 


vicious one, with the fear of that dreadful ſtate of 


miſery, which it is very poſſible may overtake the 
guilty; or at beſt the terrible uncertain hope of anni- 
hilation. This is evidently ſo, though the virtuous 
life here had nothing but pain, and the vicious conti- 
nual pleaſure : which yet is, for the moſt part, quite 
otherwiſe; and wicked men have not much the odds 
to brag of, even in their preſent poſſeſſion ; nay, all 
things 1 rightly conſidered, have, 1 think, even the worſt 
part here. But when infinite happinels 1s put in one 
ſcale, againſt infinite miſery in the other; it the worſt 
that comes to the pious man, if he miſtakes, be the 
beſt that the wicked can attain to, if he be in the right, 
who can without madneſs run the venture ? Who, in 
his wits, would chuſe to come within a poſſibility of 
infinite miſery, which if he miſs, there is yet nothing 
to be got by that hazard? Whereas, on the other fide, 
the ſober man ventures nothing againſt infinite hap- 
pineſs to be got, if his expectation comes not to pals. 
If the good man be in the right, he is eternally hap- 
Py ; if he miſtakes, he is not miſerable, he Rel, no- 

thing. 
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thing. On the other ſide, if the wicked PL in the 
right, he is not happy; if he miſtakes, he is infinitely 
miſerable. Muſt it not be a moſt manifeſt wrong 
judgment, that does not preſently ſee, to which ſide, 


in this caſe, the preference is to be given? I have for- 
| borne to mention any thing of the certainty or proba- 
bility of a future ſtate, deſigning here to ſhew the 
wrong judgment, that any one muſt allow he makes, 


upon his own principles, laid how he pleaſes, who pre- 
fers the ſhort pleaſures of a vicious life upon any con- 
ſideration, whilſt he knows, and cannot but be cer- 
| tain, that a future life is at leaſt poſſible. 


Recapitulati-' 


a x very ee friend of mine, ſince the publication, 


ſuſpecting to have ſome miſtake in it, though he could 
not particularly ſhew it me, I was put upon a ſtricter 
review of this chapter ; wherein lighting upon a very 
eaſy and ſcarce obſervable flip I had made, in putting 
one ſeemingly indifferent word for another, that diſ- 


covery opened to me this preſent view, which here, 
in this /econd edition, J ſubmit to the learned world, 


and which in ſhort is this: liberty is a power to act or 
not to act, according as the mind directs. A power 
to direct the operative faculties to motion or reſt in 


particular inſtances, is that which we call the will. 

That which in the train of our voluntary actions de- 
termines the will to any change of operation, is ſome 
preſent uneaſineſs; which is, or at leaſt is always ac- 
companied with that of dere. Deſire is always mov- 
ed by evil, to fly it; becauſe a total freedom from 
pain always makes a neceſſary part of our happineſs: 


but every good, nay, every greater good, does not con- 


ſtantly move dz/ire, becauſe it may not make, or may 
not be taken to make, any neceſſary part of our hap- 
pineſs. For all that we deſire, is only to be happy. 
But though this general de/ire of happineſs operates 
conſtantly and invariably, yet the ſatisfaction of any 

” | parti- 


d. 71. To conclude this enquiry into 
[an Fo liberty, which, as it ſtood before, 
I myſelf from the beginning fearing, and 
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particular 47% re can be ſuſpended from determining 
the will to any ſubſervient action, till we have ma- 
turely examined, whether the particular apparent good, 


which we then aefire, makes a part of our real hap- 


pineſs, or be conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with it. The 
reſult of our judgment upon that examination, is what 
ultimately determines the man, who could not be free, 
if his il! were determined by any thing but his own 


defire guided by his own judgment. I know that liberty 
by ſome is placed in an indifferency of the man, ante- 


cedent to the determination of his i. I wiſh they, 
who lay ſo much ſtreſs on ſuch an antecedent indifferency, 
as they call it, had told us plainly, whether this ſup- 
poſed indifferency be antecedent to the thought and 
judgment of the underſtanding, as well as to the de- 


cree of the will. For it is pretty hard to ſtate it be- 


tween them; i. e. immediately after the judgment of 


the underſtanding, and before the determination of the 


will, becauſe the determination of the il! immedi- 
ately follows the judgment of the underſtanding : and 
to place liberty in an indifferency antecedent to the 
thought and judgment of the underſtanding, ſeems to 
me to place liberty in a ſtate of darkneſs, wherein we 
can neither ſee nor ſay any thing of it; at leaſt it places 

it in a ſubject incapable of it, no agent being allowed 
capable of liberty, but in conſequence of thought and 
judgment. I am not nice about phraſes, and there- 
fore conſent to ſay, with thoſe that love to ſpeak ſo, 
that liberty is placed in indiferency ; but it is an indif- 
ferency which remains after the judgment of the up- 
derſtanding; yea, even after the determination of the 
will: and that is an indifferency not of the man, (for 
after he has once judged which is beſt, viz. to do, or 
forbear, he is no longer indifferent) but an indifferency 
of the operative powers of the man, which remaining 
equally able to operate, or to forbear operating, after 
as before the decree of the will, are in a ſtate, which, 
if one pleaſes, may be called indifferency mand as far 
as this aud eren reaches, a man is free, and no her! 
ther: 
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perfectly free. 
power to reſt, I am yet free, becauſe the indifferency 
of that my operative power to act, or not to act, ſtill 
remains; the power of moving my hand is not at all 

impaired by the determination of my will, which at 
preſent orders reſt ; the indifferency of that power to 
act, or not to act, is juſt as it was before, as will ap- 
Pe, If the will puts it to the trial, by ordering the 
But if, during the reſt of my hand, it be 
ſeized by a ſudden palſy, the ind! Herency of chat ope- 
rative power is gone, and with it my liberty; J have 
no longer freedom in that reſpect, but am under a ne- 


contrary 
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ther: v. g. I have the ability to move my hand, or to 
let it reſt; that operative power is indifferent to move, 
or not to move my hand: I am then in that reſpect 


My will determines that operative 


ceſſity of letting my hand reſt. On the other ſide, if 


my hand be put into motion by a convulſion, the in- 
 differency of that operative faculty is taken away by that 
motion, and my liberty in that caſe is loſt: for I am 


under a neceſſity of having my hand move. I have 


added this, to ſhew in what ſort of indifferency liberty 
| ſeems to me to conliſt, and | not in any other, real or 
Imaginary, 


F. 72. True notions concerning the nature and ex- 


tent of liberty, are of fo great importance, that I hope 
I ſhall be pardoned this digreſſion, which my attempt 
to explain it has led me into. The ideas of will, voli- 
tion, liberty, and neceſſity, in this chapter of power, 
came naturally in my way. In a former edition of this 
treatiſe, 1 gave an account of my thoughts concerning 


them, according to the light I then had : and now, as 


a lover of truth, and not a worſhipper of my own doc- 
trines, I own ſome change of my opinion, which I 
think I have diſcovered ground for. In what I firſt 


writ, I with an unbiaſſed indifferency followed truth, 
whither I thought ſhe led me. But neither being ſo 
vain as to fancy infallibility, nor ſo diſingenuous as to 
diſſemble my miſtakes for fear of blemiſhing my repu- 


tation, I haye, with the ſame ſincere deſign for truth 
only, 


0 
V 
ſi 
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only, not been aſhamed to publiſh what a ſeverer en- 
quiry has ſuggeſted. It is not impoſſible, but that 
ſome may think my former notions right, and ſome 
(as I have already found) theſe later, and ſome nei- 


ther. I ſhall not at all wonder at this variety in men's 


opinions; impartial deductions of reaſon in contro- 
verted points being ſo very rare, and exact ones in ab- 
ſtract notions not ſo very eaſy, eſpecially if of any 
length. And therefore I ſhould think myſelf not a lit- 


tle beholden to any one, who would upon theſe, or 


any other grounds, fairly clear this ſubject of Aberty 


from any difficulties that may yet remain. 


Before I cloſe this chapter, it may, perhaps, be to 
our purpoſe, and help to give us clearer conceptions 
about poroer, if we make © our thoughts take a little 
more exact ſurvey of action. 1 have ſaid above, that 
we have ideas but of two ſorts of action, viz. motion 
and hinking. Theſe, in truth, though called and 
counted actions, yet, if nearly a0 will not be 


found to be always perfectly ſo. For, if I miſtake not, 


there are inſtances of both kinds, which upon due | 


conſideration will be found rather paſſions than actions, 
are thought agents. For in theſe inſtances, the ſub- 


without, and ſo acts merely by the capacity it has to 
receive ſuch an impreſſion from ſome external agent ; 


a mere paſſive capacity in the ſubject. Sometimes the 
lubſtance, or agent, puts itſelf into action by its own 
power, and this is properly active power, Whatſoever 
modification a ſubſtance has, whereby it produces any 
effect, that is called action; v. g. a ſolid ſubſtance by 


tion we call action. But yet this motion in that ſolid 


and conſequently ſo far the effects barely of paſſive 
powers in thoſe ſubje&s, which yet on their account 


ſtance chat hath motion, or thought, receives the im- 
preſſion, whereby it is put into that action, purely from 


and ſuch a power is not properly an active power, but 


motion operates on, or alters the ſenſible ideas of ano- 
ther ſubſtance, and therefore this modification of mo- 


lubltance 1, when rightly conſidered, but a pation, 
mn OS 
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if it received it only from ſome external agent. 80 


that the Hive power of motion is in no ubſtance 2 
which cannot begin motion in itſelf, or in another 


ſubſtance, when at reſt. So likewiſe in thinking, a 


Power to receive ideas, or thoughts, from the operation 


1 any external ſubſtance, is called a power of think- 


but this is but a paſſive power, or capacity. But 
| be able to bring into view ideas out of fight, at one's 
own choice, and to compare which of them one thinks 
fit, this is an active power. This reflection may be of 
ſome ule to preſerve us from miſtakes about powers 
and actions, which grammar, and the common frame 
of languages, may be apt to lead us into: ſince what 
is ſignified by verbs that grammarians call ive, does 


not always ſignify action; v. g. this propoſition, I ſee 
the moon, or a ſtar, or I feel the heat of the ſun, 


though expreſſed by a verb active, does not fignity 
any action in me, whereby ] operate on thoſe Tub- 
ſtances ; but the reception of the ideas of light, round- 
neſs, and heat, wherein I am not active, but barely 


paſſive, and cannot in that poſition of my eyes, or 
body, avoid receiving them. But when I turn my 


eyes another way, or remove my body out of the ſun- 


beams, I am properly active; becauſe of my ow 


choice, by a power within myſelf, I put myſelf into 


that motion. Such an action 18 s the Product of ave 
power. 
Y. 73. And thus 1 have, in a ſhort draught, « oiven 


a view of our original ideas, from whence all the reſt 


are derived, and of which they are made up; which 
if I would conſider as a philoſopher, and examine 
on what cauſes they depend, and of what they are 
made, I believe they all might be reduced to theſe 
very tew primary and original e vi. 

Extenſion, 

Solidity, 

Mobility, or the power of bing moved; 


which by our ſenſes we receive from body : N 
e 


5 


Der- 


thinking ; "WM 


Perceptivity, or the ch of perception or 


Motivity, or the power of moving 


which by reflection we receive from our + nts. 2 
crave leave to make uſe of theſe two new words, to 


avoid the danger of being miſtaken in the uſe of thoſs 


which are equivocal. To which if we add 


Exiſtence, 
Duralion, 


Number ; 


which belong both to the one and the other; we S 
perhaps, all "the original. ideas, on which the reſt de- 
pend. For by chele, I imagine, might be explained 
the nature of colours, ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, and al! 
other ideas we have, if we had but faculties acute 
enough to perceive the ſeverally modified extenſions, 


and motions of thoſe minute bodies, which produce 


thoſe ſeveral ſenſations in us. But my preſent pur— 


poſe being only to enquire into the knowledge the 
mind has of things, by thoſe ideas and appearances, 


which God has fitted it to receive from them, and how 
the mind comes by that knowledge, rather than into 


their cauſes, or manner of production, 1 ſhall not, 
contrary to the deſign of this eſſay, ſet myſelf to en- 
quire philoſophically into the peculiar conſtitution of 
bodies, and the configuration of parts, whereby they 


have the power to produce in us the ideas of their ſen- 
| ſible qualities : I ſhall not enter any farther into that 
diſquiſition; it ſufficing to my purpoſe to obſerve, 


That gold or ſaffron has a power to produce in us the 
idea of yellow, and ſnow or milk the idea of white; 
which we can only have by our ſight, without examin- 
ing the texture of the parts of thole bodies, or the par- 
ticular figures, or motion of the particles which re- 
bound from them, to cauſe in us that particular ſen⸗ 

ſation: though when we go beyond the bare ideas in 
our minds, and would enquire into their cauſes, we 
cannot conceive any thing elſe to be in any ſenfible 


object, whereby it produces different ideas in us, but 


Vor. I. 1 the 
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the different bulk, figure, number, texture, and mo- 
tion of its inſenſible parts. 


& Mixed Modes. 
Mixed modes 1. AVI NG treated of Spe 


what, 
modes in the foregoing chap. 


ters, and given ſeveral inſtances of ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable: of them, to ſhew what they are, and how 


we come by them : we are now in the next place to 
conſider thoſe we call mixed modes: ſuch are the com- 
plex ideas we mark by the names obligation, drumken- 


neſs, a lye, &c. which conſiſting of ſeveral combinati- 
ons of limple ideas of different kinds, I have called 
mixed modes, to diſtinguiſh them from the more ſimple 
modes, which conſiſt only of ſimple ideas of the ſame 
kind. Theſe mixed modes being alſo ſuch combina- 
tions of {imple ideas, as are not looked upon to be cha- | 
racteriſtical marks of any real beings that have a ſteady 
exiſtence, but ſcattered and independent ideas, put to- 

_ gether by the mind, are thereby diſtinguiſhed trom 


the complex ideas of ſubſtances. 


„ 2, That the mind, in oof ect of it: 
Made by che , P 


mind. ſimple ideas, is wholly paſſive, and receives 


them all from the exiſtence and operations 


of things, ſuch as ſenſation or reflection offers them, 


without being able to make any one idea, experience 


ſhews us. But if we attentively conſider the ideas | 


call mixed modes, we are now ſpeaking of, we ſhall find 
their original quite different. The 7nd often exerci/? 
an active power in making theſe ſeveral combinations : 

for it being once furniſhed with ſimple ideas, it can 


put them together in ſeveral compoſitions, and 10 


make variety of complex ideas, without examining 
whether they exiſt ſo together in nature. And hence, 


1 chink, it bs that theſe ideas are called notions; as if 
the) 


the Solty of men, than in the reality of things; and 


to form Tach ideas, it ſufficed, that the mind puts the 


parts of them together, and that they were conſiſtent 


in the underſtanding, without conſidering heh oe chey. 
had any real being : though I do not deny, bur.ſeve-. 


ral of them might be taken from obſervation, and the 


exiltence of ſeveral ſimple ideas ſo combined, as they 


are put together in the underſtanding. For the man 


| who firft framed the idea of hypocriſy, might have ei- 
ther taken it at firſt from the obſervation of one, voy 


made ſhew of good qualities which he had not; 
elſe have framed that idea in his mind, without having 


any ſuch pattern to faſhion it by, For it is evident, 
that in the beginning of languages and ſocieties of 


men, ſeveral of thoſe complex a, which were con- 


ſequent to the conſtitutions eflabliſhed amongſt them, 


muſt needs have been in the minds of men, before 


they exiſted any where elſe; and that many names that 
flood for ſuch complex ideas, were in uſe, and fo thoſe: 
ideas framed, before the combinations they ſtood f for, 


ever exiſted. 


$. 3. Indeed, now that languages TOR 


made, and abound with words ſtanding got by the ex- 


for ſuch combinations, ax uſual wway of ot : . 
7 al 
ting theſe complex ideas, is by the e e : 


of thoſe terms that ſtand for them, For, conſiſting of 
a company of ſimple ideas combined, they may, by 
words ſtanding for thoſe ſimple ideas, be repreſented 
to the mind of one who underſtands thoſe words, 


though that complex combination of ſimple ideas were 


never offered to his mind by the real exiſtence of 


things. Thus a man may come to have the dea of 
ſacrilege or murder, by enumerating to him the ſimple 


ideas which theſe wartls ſtand for, without ever ſecing | 


either of them committed. 


DEAE oe §. 4. 
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how ſuch a precile multitude comes to 


make but one idea, ſince that combination does not 


always exiſt together in nature? To which I anſwer, 


It is plain, it has its unity from an act of the mind 
combining thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas together, and con- 
ſidering them as one complex one, conſiſting of thoſe. 


parts; and the mark of this union, or that which is 


looked on generally to compleat it, is one name given 
to that combination. For it is by their names that 
men commonly regulate their account of their diſtin 
ſpecies of mixed modes, ſeldom allowing or conſider- 
ing any number of ſimple ideas to make one complex 


one, but ſuch collections as there be names for. Thus, 


though the killing of an old man be as fit in nature to 
be united into one complex idea, as the killing a man's 


father; yet, there being no name ſtanding preciſely 


for the one, as there is the name of parricide to mark 
the other, it is not taken for a particular complex ide, 
nor a diſtinct ſpecies of actions, from chat of killing a 


young man, or any other man. 


The cauſe of 


ae, ther, to ſee what it is that occaſions men Ii 


modes. make ſeveral combinations of ſimple ideas 


into diſtinct, and, as it were, ſettled modes, 
and neglect others, which - in the nature of things 


themſelves, have as inuch an aptneſs to be combined. 


and make diſtinct ideas, we ſhall find the reaſon of it 


to be the end of language; which being to mark, or 


communicate men's thoughts to one another with all 
the diſpatch that may be, "they uſually make ſuch col- 
lections of ideas into complex modes, and affix naracs 


to them, as they have frequent uſe of in their Way of. 


living and converſation, leaving others, which they 
have but ſeldom an occaſion to mention, looſe and 
without names that tie them together: they rather 


chuling to enumerate (when they have need) ſuch 144 
AS 


S. 4. Every mixed mode conſiſting of 
' the parts of many diſtin ſimple ideas, it ſeems reaſon- 


mixed modes able to enquire whence it has its unity, and 
into one da. 


. 5. If we ſhould enquire a little far- 


 —_— 


d . 
y 
ö Pd 


that there are in every language many par- 
ticular words, which cannot be rendered by have none an- 
any one ſingle word of another: for the ſe- img in 
veral faſhions, cuſtoms, and manners of 5 
one nation, making ſeveral combinations of ideas fa- 


why languages conſtantiy change, take up 
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as make them up, by the particular names that ſtand 
for them, than to trouble their memories by multiply- 
ing of complex ideas with names to them, which they 
mall ſeldom or never have any occaſion to make uſe of. 


F. 6. This ſhews us how it comes to paſs, 


our language 


another. Eo 


miliar and neceſſary i in one, which another people have 


never had occafion to make, or perhaps ſo much as 
take notice of, names come of courſe to be annexed 
to them, to avoid long periphraſes in things of daily 
converſation; and ſo they become ſo many diſtin&t _ 
complex ideas in their minds. Thus 35paxiopucs amongſt 
the Greeks, and proſcriptio amongſt the Romans, were 
words which other languages had no names that ex- 
actly anſwered, becauſe they ſtood for complex ideas, 
which were not in the minds of the men of other na- 
tions. Where there was no ſuch cuſtom, there was 
no notion of any ſuch actions; no uſe of ſuch combi- 
natiois of ideas, as were united, and, as it were, tied 
together by thoſe terms: and therefore in other coun- 5 


tries there were no names for them. 
4. 7. Hence alſo we may ſee the reaſon, 


change. 
new, and lay by old terms: becauſe change 


of cuſtoms and opinions bringing with it new 88 5 
nations of ideas, which it is neceſſary frequently to 


think on, and talk about, new names, to avoid long 
deſcriptions, are annexed to them; and ſo they be- 


come new ſpecies of complex modes, What a num 


ber of different ideas are by this means wrapt up in one 


ſhort ſound, and how much of our time and breath is i 


thereby faved; any one will fee, who will but take the 


pains to enumerate all the ideas that either reprieve or 


pes: ſtand for; and inſtead of either of thole names, 
| U 3 | | uſe 


Why wok in 


"And languages 


K 
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uſe a periphraſie, to make any one underſtand their 
meaning. 


. 8, Though I ſhall have 8 to 


Aixed modes conſider this more at large, when I come 


where they 


exilt, to treat of words, and "their uſe; yet ! 


could not avoid to take thus much notice 


here of the names of mixed modes, which being fleeting 


and tranſient combinations of Gmple ideas, which have 


but a ſhort exiſtence any where but in the minds of 
men, and there too have no longer any exiſtence than 
_whilltt they are thought on, have not fo much any where 
the appearance of a conſtant and laſting exif tce, as in 
their names: which are therefore, in theſe ſort of ideas, 
very apt to be taken for the ideas themſelves. For 
if we ſhould enquire where the idea of a triumph or 


apotheofis exiſts, it is evident they could neither of 


them cxiſt altogether any where in the things them- 
ſelves, being actions that required time to their per- 
formance, and ſo could never all exiſt together: and 


as to the minds of men, where the ideas of theſe actions 


are ſuppoſed to be Jodged, they have there too a very 
_ uncertain exiſtence; and theretare we are apt to annex 
them to the names that.excite them in us. 


1 F. 9. There are therefore three <vors 
How we get whereby we get the complex ideas of mixed 
of things themſelves. Thus by ſecing two 
men wreſtle or fence, we vet the idea of wreſtling or 


fencing. 2. By invention, or voluntary putting toge- 


ther of ſeveral ſimple ideas in our own minds : ſo he 
that firſt invented printing, or etching, had an idea of 
it in his mind, before it ever exiſted, 3. Which 1s 
the moſt uſual way, by explaining the names of actions 
we never ſlaw, or notions we cannot ſee; and by enu- 
merating, and thereby, as it were, ſetting before our 


imaginations all thoſe ideas which go to the making 


them up, and are the conſtituent parts of them. For 
having by ſenſation and reflection ſtored our minds with 


ſimple ideas, and by uſe got che names that ſtand for 


them. 


WF" 
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them, we can \ by thoſe names repreſent to another any 
complex idea we would have him conceive; ſo that it 


has in it no ſimple ideas but what he knows, and has, 


with us, the ſame name for. For all our complex 
deus are ultimately reſolvable in ſimple ideas, of which 


they are compounded, and originally made up, though 
perhaps their immediate ingredients, as I may ſo lay, 


are alſo complex ideas. I hus the mixed mode, blen 


the word He ſtands for, is made of theſe ſimple ideas: 
1. Articulate ſounds. 2. Certain ideas in the mind of 
the ſpeaker. 3. Thoſe words the ſigns of thoſe ideas. 
4. Thoſe ſigns put together by affirmation or nega- 
tion, otherwiſe than the ideas they ſtand for are in the 
mind of the ſpeaker. I think I need not go any far- 

ther in the analyſis of that complex idea we call a He: 


what I have ſaid is enough to ſhew, that 1t 1s made up 


"af ſimple ideas: and it could not be but an offenſive 
tedioufneſs to my reader, to trouble him with a more 
minute enumeration of every particular ſimple ada, 


that goes to this complex one; which, from what has 
been Taid, he cannot bur be able to make out to him 
ſelf. The ſame may be done in all our complex ideas 
whatſoever; which, however compounded and decom- 


pounded, may at laſt be reſolved into {imple ideas, 


which are all the materials of knowledge or thought 
we have or can have. Nor ſhall we have reaſon to 


fear, that the mind is hereby ſtinted to too ſcanty a 
number. of ideas, if we conſider what an inexhauſtible 


158 of ſimple modes number and figure alone affords 
How far then mixed modes, which admit of the 
various combinations of different ſimple ideas, and 


their infinite modes, are from being few and ſcanty, 


we may ealily imagine. So that before we have done, 


we ſhall ſee, that "nobody need be afraid, he ſhall not 


have ſcope and compaſs enough for his thoughts to 
range in, though they be, as r pretend, confined only 
to imple ideas "received from ſenſation or reflection, 
and their ſeveral combinations. | | 
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Motion, F. 10. It is worth our obſerving, which 


thinking, and Of all our ſimple ideas have been moſt modi- 
8 have fied, and bad moſt mixed modes made out of 


een moſt 


them, with names given to them: and thoſe 
modißed. 

have been theſe three; thinking and mo- 
tion, (which are the two ideas which comprehend in 

them all action) and power, from whence theſe actions 
are conceived to flow. Theſe ſimple ideas, I ſay, of 
thinking, motion, and power, have been thoſe which 


have been moſt modified; and out of whoſe modifica- 


tions have been made moſt complex modes, with 
names to them. For action being the great buſineſs 
of mankind, and the whole matter about Which all 
laws are converſant, it is no wonder, that the ſeveral 
modes of thinking aad motion ſhould be taken notice 
of, the ideas of them obſerved and laid up in the me- 
mory, and have names aſſigned to them; without 


which, laws could be but ill made, or vice and difor- 
der repreſſed. Nor could any communication be well 


had amongſt men, without ſuch complex ideas, with 


names to them : : and therefore men have ſettled names, 


and ſuppoſed ſettled ideas, in their minds, of modes of 


actions diſtinguiſhed by their caules, means, objects, 


ends, inſtruments, time, place, and other circum— 


ſtances; and alſo of their powers fitted for thoſe ac- 
tions; v. g. boldneſs is the power to ſpeak or do what 


we intend, before others, without fear or diſorder ; and 


the Greeks call the confidence of ſpeaking by a pecu- 


| Jar name, wappnoiz; which power or ability in man, 


of doing any thing, when it has been acquired by fre- 
quent doing the ſame thing, is that idea we name 


Habit: when i it is forward, and ready Upon every occa- 


ſion to break into action, we call it di/po/ition. Thus 
zeſtineſs 18 a diſpoſition, or aptneſs, to be angry. 
Io conclude, Let us examine any modes of action, 
v. g. conſideration and aſſent, which are actions of the 
mind ; ; running and ſpeaking, which are actions of the 
body ; revenge and murder, which are actions of both 
together; and we ſhall find them but ſo many collec- 
| tions 
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tions of ſimple ideas, which together make up the com- 


* ones ſignified by thoſe names. 
Power being the ſource from 


5 all action proceeds, the ſubſtances Several words 


ſeeming to fig- 


wherein theſe powers are, when they exert nißy action, bg- 
this power into act, are called cauſes; and fy. but the 


effect. 
the ſubſtances which thereupon are pro- 


| duced, or the ſimple ideas which are Wehe into 
any ſubject by the exerting of that power, are called 
ers. The efficacy whereby the new ſubſtance or idea 


s produced, is called, in the ſubject exerting that 


79 807 action; but in the ſubject, wherein any ſimple 
idea is changed or produced, it is called paſſion : which 


efficacy, however various, and the effects almoſt infi- 


nite, yet we can, I think, conceive it, in intellectual 
agents, to be nothing elſe but modes of thinking and 


willing; in corporeal agents, nothing elſe but modi- 


fications of motion. I ſay, I think we cannot con- 
ceive it to be any other but theſe two: for whatever 
ſort of action, beſides theſe, produces any effects, 1 


confeſs myſelf to have no notion nor idea of; and fo 
it is quite remote from my thoughts, apprehenſions, 


and knowledge, and as much in the dark to me as five 


other ſenſes, or as the ideas of colours to a blind man: 


and therefore many words, which ſeem to expreſs ſome 
aclion, ſignity nothing of the action or modus operand? 
at all, but barely the eck, with ſome circumſtances of 
the ſubject wrought on, or cauſe operating, v. g. cre- 
ation, annihilation, contain in them no idea of the ac- 


tion, or manner, whereby they are produced, but 
barely of the cauſe, and the thing done. And when 
a countryman ſays the cold freezes water, though 
the word freezing ſeems to import ſome action, yet 
truly it ſignifies nothing but the effect, viz. that 

water, that was before fluid, is become had and con- 
fiſtenr, without containing any i of the action 


hereby! it is donę. 


9. 12. 


other 2acas. 
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Mixed modes F. 12. I think, I ſhall not need to re- 
made alſo of mark here, that though power and action 
make the greateſt part of mixed modes, 


marked by names, and familiar in the minds and 


mouths of men; yet other ſimple ideas, and their ſeve- 
ral combinations, are not excluded; much leſs, I think, 


will it be necefſary for me to enumerate all the mixed 
modes, which have been ſettled with names to them. 


That would be to make a dictionary of the greateſt 
part of the words made ule of in divinity, ethicks, law, 


and politicks, and ſeveral other ſciences. All that is 

| requiſite to my preſent deſign, is to ſhew what ſort of 
Ideas thoſe are which I call mixed modes; how the mind 
comes by them; and that they are compoſitions made 
up of {imple ideas got from ſenſation and reflection; 


which I ſuppoſe I have done. 


c H A p. XXII. 
of our . Ideas of SubPances: 


Ideas of 086. =o 1. HE mind being, as I have 5 
_ bow 1 clared, frnithed with a great 
| duc 


number of the imple ideas, conveyed | in 
by the ſenſes, as they are found in exterior things, or 
by reflection on its own operations, takes notice alſo, 
that a certain number of theſe {imple ideas go con- 


; ftantly together; which being preſumed to belong o 


one thing, and words being ſoited to common appre- 


henſions, and made uſe of for quick diſpatch, are 


called, ſo united 1n one ſubject, by one name; which, 
by inadvertency, we are apt afterwards to talk of and 
conſider as one ſimple idea, which indeed 1s a compli- 
cation of many ideas together: becauſe, as I have ſaid, 
not imagining how theſe ſimple ideas can ſubſiſt by 


themſelves, we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppole ſom? 


fub ſtratum, 
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il lratum, wherein they do ſuhſiſt, and from which 
they do reſult; | which therefore we call | ſubſcence k. 5 
8 5. 2, 


a Wo 
— — 


1 This (jou, which» was tenden vals to ſhew how the di 
viduals of diltin&t ſpecies of ſubſtances came to be looked upon as 
5 ſimple ideas, and ſo to have fimple names, is. from dus : ſuppoted 
ſubſtratum or /ub/tance, which was looked upon as the” t umg litlelf 
f in which inhered, and from which refulted | that complication of 
| _ #deas, by which it was repreſented to us, hath been miftaken for 
an account of the idea of ſubſtance in general ; - and as ſuch, hath- 

been repreſented 1 in theſe words; But how com? 's the generel idea? 6 
ſubſlauce to be framed 1 ” our minds? Ii this by" u racing aud eniarg- 
ing ſimple ideas? Noe hut it is by a complication of many imple | 

* ideas together: becauſe, not imagining how theſe fiinple ideas 
can ſubſilt by themſelves, we accoilem ourlelves to fuppob e ſome 
* ſubſtratum wherein they do ſubfiſt, and from whence th:y do re- 
* {ult; which therefore we call fu bilance.? - And is this all, mnaecd,, 
that is to be ſaid for the being of ſubſtance, That we accuſtom ur- 
ſelves to ſuppoſe a ſubſtratum? {s that cute grounacd upon true 
reaſon, or not? T1f not, then accidents, or modes 2 ſubſet of them- 
feives ; and theſe femple ideas need no tortoiſe te Japps art them . for fi- 
gurès and colours, &c. would do wvell enongh of themperucs, but for Some 
fancies men have accuſtomed themſelVes ro. 

To which objection of the Biſhop of Morceſter „in 15 fn 
our author * anſwers thus: Herein hho Lorcibip Hs 10 5 
ſeems to charge me with two faults: < That I Biſbor of fror. 
make the general idea of ſubſtance to 1 framed not by refer, p. 27, 

| abſt acting and enlar ging ſin zþle ideas, but by a compli- Ge. 


TE att Moe 


— 


at Cation of many ſmple ideas together the other, as it 1 

tn had ſaid, the mag of Jubjlance had no other foundation but the 
_ fancies, of men... 

b As to'the firlt of. theſe, 1 beg Rs to remind your Lordſhip, 

; T hat I ſay in more places than one, and part icularly B74 z. Chap. ö 
1- 3. F. 6. and Book 1. Chap. 11. F. 9. where, ex profefo, I treat 
0 of abſtraction and general 7dcas, That they are all made by ab- 
e ſtracting, and therefore could not be underſtood to mean, that that 
: of ſubſtance was made any other way; however my pen might 
1 5 have ſlipt, or the negligence of expreſſion, where 1 might have 
h, ſomething elſe than the general idea of ſubſtance ! in vie, might 
nl inake me ſeem to ſay fo, 

li- That 1 was not {peaking of the ger era! idea of b gabe in the 
d paſſage your Lordſhip quotes, is -manifeſt from the title of that 

9 chapter, which is, Of the complex ideas of ſub/tances : and the firſt - 
by ſection of it, which your Lordſhip cites for tnofe words you have | 
ne let down. 

n, In which words I do not obſerve any chat Jody the general idea 


of ſub/iance to be made by abſtraction, nor any chat ſay it is yy 
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ther: ids; of - 2 30 that if any one will examine 
| ſubſtance in himſelf concerning his notion of pure ſub- 
general, 8 f 5 Jub 


ſtancè in general, he will find he has no 
other idea of it all, but only a ſuppoſition of he knows 
not what ſupport of ſuch qualities, which are capable 


of producing ſimple ideas in us; which qualities are 


commonly called accidents. If any one ſhould be 
aſked, waat 1s the ſubject wherein colour or weight in- 
heres, he would have nothing to ſay, but the ſolid ex- 
tended parts: and if he were demanded, what is it that 
ſolidity and extenſion inhere in, he would not be in a 
much better caſe, than the Indian before mentioned, 


1 


N 5 4 ba e ion 7 many f 5 e ea rarether, Bat akin g in that 
place of the ideas of diſtinct ſubſtances, ſuch as man, horſe, gold, 
Ge. I ſay they are made up of certain combinations of ſimple ideas, 
which combinations are looked upon, each of them, as one ſimple 
idea, though they are many; and we call it by one name of /- 
Jance, though made up of modes, from the cuſtom of ſuppoſing 1 
 jubſtratum, wherein that combination does ſubſilt. So that in this 
paragraph I only give an account of the ide of diftin& ſubſtances, 
uch as oak, elephant, iron, Sc. how, though they are made up of 


diſtinct complications of modes, yet they are looked on as one idea, 


called by one name, as making diſtinct ſorts of ſubſtance. 
But that my notion of /ub/tance in general, is quite different from 
theſe, and has no ſuch combination of ſimple zgeas in it, is evident 
1 from the immediate following words, where I ſay, 
19 85 6 EG 3. The idea of pure ſubſtance in general, is only a 
8 fſuppoſition of we know not what ſupport of ſuch 
qualities as are capable of producing fimple ideas in us.“ And 
_ theſe two | plainly diſtinguiſh all along, particularly where 1 ſay, 
# Whatever therefore be the ſecret and abfirad nature of ſubſtance 
in general, all the zdeas we have of particular diſtinct ſabſtances, 
are nothing but ſeveral combinations of {imple ideas, co-exiſting 
I 


in ſuch, though unknown cauſe of their auen as makes the 
whole ſubſiſt of itſelf,” 


The other thing laid to my charge, is, as if J took the FER if 


JubRance to be doubtful, or rendered it ſo by the imperfect and ill. 
grounded ice | have given of it. To which 1 beg leave to ſay, 
That 1 ground not the being, but the idea of ſubſtance, on our ac- 

cuſtoming ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtratum ; for it is of the 


idea alone I ſpeak there, and not of the being of ſubſtance. And 


having every where affirmed and built upon it, That a man is a 
ſubſtance, 1 cannot be ſuppoſed to queſtion or doubt of the being 


of Subſtance, till I can quokion-: or doubt of my own being. Far: 
; | ther, 


5 who, 


wo 


ther, F . *c 8 convinces us, that there 2 10. . 85 
are ſolid, extended ſubſtances; - and refle tion, that 29. | 
c there are thinking ones.“ So that, I think, the being of ſubNanxe | 

is not ſhaken by what I have ſaid: and if the idea of it ſhould be, 

yet (the being of things depending not on our dat] the being of 
ſubflance would not be at all ſhaken by my ſaying, We had but 
an obſcure imperfe& idea of it, and that that zda came from o ur 


accuſtoming ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome /ub/tratum ; or indeed, if I 
' ſhould ſay, We had no idea of ſubſtance at all. For a great many 


4. VR. oy y-_- I, 
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who, ſaying that the world was ſupported by a great 
elephant, was aſked what the elephant. reſted on: to 


which his anſwer was, a great tortoiſe : but being again 


preſſed to know what gave ſupport to the 'broad-- 
backed tortoiſe, replied, ſomething, he knew not what. 
And thus here, as in all other caſes where we uſe words 
without having clear and diſtinct ideas, we talk like 


children ; who. being queſtioned what ſuch a thing 1s, 
which they know not, readily give this ſatisfactory an- 


ſwer, That it is ſomething ; which in truth ſignifies no 
; more, when o uſed either IF, children or men, but 


2 8 * 
* 


things may be, and are granted to have a being, and be in naturct, 


of which we have no ideas. For example: it cannot be doubte d 
but there are diſtinct ſpecies of ſeparate ſpirits, of which yet we 


have no diſtinct , at all: it cannot be queſtioned but ſpirits 


have ways of communicating their thoughts, and yet we have n.0 
idea of it at all. 


The being then of /ub/tance being ſafe and ſecure, notwithfiond — 
ing any thing I have ſaid, let us fee whether the zdea of it be not 
lo too. Your Lordihip aſks, with concern, Aud is this all, indeed , 
that is to be faid for the r {if your Lordihip pleaſe, let it be the 
idea) of Subſtance, that we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe a ſubftra + 


tum? Is that cſton gr ounded upon true reaſon or no? I have far}. 


that it is grounded upon this, © That we Cannot . 3 
* conceive how ſim ple ideas of ſenſible qualities ſhould 3. 4: — * 
ſubſiſt e and therefore we ſuppoſe them to 3 

exiſt in, and to be ſupported by ſome common ſubject; whiclh 


* lupport we denote by the name ſubſtance.” Which, I think, is : 
true rea/on, becaule it is the lame your Lordſhip grounds the ſup. — 
poſition of a % ratum on, in this very page; even on the repug-— 
nancy to our conceptions, that modes and accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by them-» 


ſelves. So that | have the good luck to agree here with your 

Lordſhip : and conſequently conclude, I have your approbation in, 

this, That the ſubſtratum to modes or accidents, which is our 24 

of ſubſtance. i in general, is founded in this, That we cannot con- 
ceive how modes or accidents can tubbilt by themſelves.” 


1 that 


— — — 
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that they know not what; and that the thing they pre- 
tend to know, and talk of, is what they have no diſ- 


tinct idea of at all, and fo are perfectly ignorant of it, 
and in the dark. The zdea then we have, to which we 


give the general name ſubſtance, being nothing but 
the ſuppoſed, but unknown ſupport of thoſe qualities 
we find exiiting, which we imagine cannot ſubſiſt ie 


re ſubſtante, without ſomething to ſupport them, we 
call that ſupport ſabſtantia; which, according to the 


true import of the word, is in plain Engliſh, Randing 


$5. 


under, or upholding *. 


— . a 


From this paragraph, there hath been raiſed an objection by 
the Biſhop of Yorce/er, as if our author's doctrine here concerning 
#aens, had almoſt diſcarded ſubſtance out of the world : his words in 
this fecond paragraph, being brought to prove, that he 1s one of 
the Gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning, that have almost di/- 


carded ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world. Lo which 
_* Tn his firſt - 


our author replies: This, my Lord, is an accu— 
ſation, which your Lordſhip will pardon me, if I do 


letter to that 


' biſhop, p. 6, not readily know what to plead to, becauſe | do not 


_ underſtand what it is almolt 2% di/card ſubſtance out e, 
8 the reaſenable part of the auorld. If your Lordihip 
means by it, That I deny, or doubt, that there is in the world any 
ſuch thing as ſubſtance, that your Lordſhip will acquit me of, when 
your Lordſhip looks again into this 23d chapter of the ſecond book, 
vrhich you have cited more than once; where vou will find theie 
vrords, §. 4. * When awe talk or think of any particular ſort of cor po- 
© real jubſtances, as horſe, tone, &c. though the idea we have of eithir of 
© them, be but the complication or collection of theſe ſeveral ſimple ideus 
L of ſenſible qualities, which ave uſe to find united in the thing called 
* hor/e or ſtone ; yet, becauſe we cannot conceive hoxw they ſhould ſubſij! 
alone, nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſupported 
© by ſome common ſubjett, which ſupport we denote by the name ſub- 
© ftance ; though it be certain, ave have no clear or diſtin idea of that 
hing we ſuppoſe a ſupport. And again, §. 5. * The ſame happens 
concerning the operations of the mind, viz. thinking, reaſoning, jear- 
ing, &C. which we conſidering not to ſubſiſt of themſelves, nor ab- 
* prehending how they can belong 10 body, or be produced by it, ave art 
© apt to think theſe the actions of ſome other ſubſtance, auhich wwe call 
© ſpirit ; whereby yet it is evident, that having no other idea or not10N 
* of matter, but ſomething weherein thoſe many ſenſible qualities, avhict 
« affed our ſenſes, do Jubſift, by ſuppoſing a ſubſtance, euherein think: 
* ing, knowing, doubting, and a power of moving, &c. do ſubſi/t, We 
* have as clear a notion of the nature or ſubſtauce of ſpirit, as wwe hay 


if 


Sc, 


7 


ſubſtance in general being thus made, we 
come to have the ideas of particular forts of ſubſtances, 
by collecting ſuch combinations of fimple ideas, as 
are, by experience and obſervation of men's ſenſes, 
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$$ An obſcure and relative idea of Of the fort 
of ſubſtances, 


taken notice of to exiſt together, and are therefore ſup-— 


poſed: to flow from the particular internal conſtitution, 

or unknown eſſence of that ſubſtance. Thus we come 
to have the ideas of a man, horſe, gold, water, Sc. of 
which ſubſtances whether any one has any other clear 
idea, farther than of certain ſumple ideas co- exiſting 
together, I appeal to every one's own experience. It. 
is the 1 * obſervable in iron, or a dia- 


: mond, 


5 n 


6 


* of body; the one being ſuppoſed to be (without 3 i 75) 
* the ſubſtratum 20 theſe ſimple ideas we have from ewithout ; and ihe 


other juppoſed (with a like ignorance of what it 15 Jo be the ſubſtra- 
* tum 79 70ſt pergiions, which wwe experiment in ourſelves within. 


And again, $. 6. Whatever therefore be the ſecret nature of ſub- 


* ſtance in general, all the ideas ade have of particular diftin@ ſub- 
Hances. are nothing but ſeveral combinations of /omple ideas, CO-EX = 


* iſting in ſuch, though unknown. cauſe of their union, as makes the 


* whole ſubſiſt of itjelf.” And J farther ſay in the ſame ſection, 
* That we ſuppoſe theje combinations to reft in, and to be adherent ta 
* that unknown common ſubbject, which inheres not in any thing elſe.” 


And, F. 3. © That our complex ideas of ſubſtances, beſides all thoſe 
* ſimple ideas they are made up of, have always the yg idea 7 


* ſomething to which they belong, and in which they Jubſift 3 and there- 


© fore, when ave Speak of any fort of JubJtance, wwe ſay i 75 a thing 
7 having ſuch and ſuch qualities 3 ; as body is a thing that is extended, 
*fegured, and capable of motion; ſpirit, a thing capable of thinking. 


* Theſe, and the like faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, that the 
* ſubſtance is ſuppoſed always ſomething beſides the extenſion, 


figure, ſolidity, motion, thinking, or other obſervable ide, 
© though we know not what it is.“ 


Our idea of body, | ſay, + is an 3 ſolid 4 B. 2. c 53. 
ſubſtance; and our idea of ſoul, is of a ſubſtance 5. 22. ion 
* that thinks.” 80 that as long as there is any ſuch 

thing as body or ſpirit in the world, I have done nothing towards 


the d; ſcarding ſubſtance out of the e BY part of the world, Nay, 


as long as there is any ſimple idea or ſenſible quality left, accord- 
ing to my way of arguing, ſubſtance cannot be diſcarded ; becauſe 


all fimple ideas, all ſenſible qualities, carry with them a ſuppoſition 


of a | ſubftratum to exiſt in, and of a ſubſtance wherein they inhere : 
and 


7 
— — — — — 
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mond, put together, that make the true complex idea 
of thoſe ſubſtances, which a ſmith or e com- 


monly knows better than a philoſopher; 
ever ſubſtantial forms he may talk of, has no other 
idea of thoſe ſubſtances, than what is framed by 

collection of thoſe ſimple ideas which are to be 50 
in them; only we muſt take notice, that our complex 
| Zdeas of ſubſtances, beſides all thoſe ſimple ideas they 
are made up of, have always the confuſed idea of 
 Jomething to which they belong, and in which they ſub- 


ſiſt: and therefore, when we Tpeak of any ſort of ſub- 


ſtance, we ſay it is a hing having ſuch or ſuch quali 


ties; 3 as body 1 is a thing that! 18 extended, figured, and 


— 


* 2 
5d, 


6 


Who reads it, to think I have almoſt, or one jot, diſcarded /ub- 
ance out of the reaſonable part of the ard. And of this, max, 
horſe, ſun, water, iron, diamond, &c. which I have ene of 
| diſtinct ſorts of ſubſtances, will be my witneſſes, as long as anv 
ſuch things remain in being; of which I ſay, « Thar 
* the ideas of ſubſtances are ſuch combinations of /i xa 


2K. 2. C. 12. | 


9. | ideas, as are taken to repreſent Adiſtinct particular 


F thing Subfiſting by themſelves, in which the Suppoſed or confuſed Te 
of ſubſtance is always the firſt and chief.” 


it, by almoſt diſcarding ſubſtance out of the dee part of th n 


world, your Lordſhip means, that 1 have deltroyed, and ae 
diſcarded the- true idea we have of it, by calling it & 
Cray. Subſtratum, * a ſuppoſition of we know not whot juf- 
"FB. 8 1 3. port of fuch qualities as are capable of producing ſimple 
& 19. " ideas in us, an obſcure and relative idea: + That 
e 3 /o that of ſubſtance ave have no idea of avhat it is, but on 
a confuſed, obſcure one of avhat it does: 1 muſt confeſs, this and the 
like I have ſaid of our 7dea of ſubſtance; and ſhould be very glad 
to be convinced by your Lordſhip, or any body elſe, that J have 
ſpoken too meanly of it. He that would ſhew me a more clea! 
and diſtin dea of ſubſtance, would do me a kindnefs I ſhould 
thank him for. But this is che beſt I can hitherto find, either in 
my own thoughts, or in the Books of Logicians : for their account 


* B. 2. c. 2g. 


or idea of it is, that it is ens, or res per /e 2 Hens, & ſubſftans de. 
cidentibus; which in effect is no more, but that ſubſtance is a bing 
or thing; or, in ſhort, ſomething, they know not what, or of which 
they have no clearer idia, than that it is /omezbing which ſupport 


accidents, or other ſimple ideas or modes, and is not ſupported i.. 
{e)t, 


404 | of this that hots chapter} is fo fall, that I challenge any one 


without knowing what it is, it is that avhich ſupports 
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capable of motion; ſpirit, a thing capable of think 
ing; and ſo hardneſs, triability, and power to draw 
iron, we ſay, are qualities to be found in a loadſtone. 


Theſe, and the like faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, 


that the ſubſtance is ſuppoſed aways ſomething beſides 


the extenſion, figure, ſolidity, motion, thinking, or 


other obſervable ideas, though we know not what it is. 


F. 4. Hence, when we talk or think of 


No clear idea 
any particular ſort of corporeal ſubſtances, No = 


as horſe, ſtone, &c. though the idea we in general. 
have of either of them, be but F 


plication or collection of thoſe ſeveral We ideas 8 
ſenſible qualities, which we uſe to find united in the 
thing called horſe or fone, Fer becauſe we cannot con- 
1 e ceive 


— W . — 


—— — —__; 


ſelf, as a mode, or an . 80 tha 1 de not fo bar ARS 
gerſdicius, Sanderſon, and the whole tribe of Logicians, muſt be 
| reckoned with /e gentlemen of this new way of reaſoning, who have 


almoſt diſcarded ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part of the world. 

But ſuppoſing, my Lord, that I, or theſe gentlemen, Logicians 
of note in the ſchools, ſhould own that we have a very imperfect, 
obſcure, inadequate idea of ſubſtance, would it not be a little too 
hard to charge us with diſcarding ſabſtance out of the world? For 


what almo/? diſcarding, and reaſonable part of the world, fignifies, 
J muſt confeſs I do not clearly comprehend : but let almoſt and rea- 
fonab{e part ſignify here wiat they will, for I dare ſay your Lord- 


ip meant ſomething by them; would not your Lordſhip think 


you were a little hardly dealt with, if, for acknowledging yourſelf 
to have a very imperfect and inadequaie idea of God, or of ſeveral 


other things which in this very treatiſe you confeſs our underſtand- 


ings come thort in, and cannot comprehend, you ſhould be accuſed 
to be one of heſe gentlemen that have almoſt diſcarded God, or thoſe 
other myſterious things, whereof you contend we have very imper- 


fect and inadequate idee, out of the reaſonable world 2 For 1 75 
poſe your Lordſhip means by almoſt diſcarding out of the reaſonacle 


world, ſomething that 1s blameable, for it ſeems nor to be ned 
for a commendation; and yet I think he deſerves no blame, 


who owns the having imperfect, inadequate, obſcure ideas, where 


he has no better; however, if it be inferred from thence, that 


either he almoſt excludes thoſe things out of being, or out of rati- 


onal diſcourſe, if that be meant by the reaſonavie world ; for the 


firſt of theſe will not hold, becauſe the being of things in the world 


depends not on our ideas : the latter indeed is true in ſome degree, | 
but is no fault; for it is certain, that where we have imperfect, in- 


Vor, SB 1 = adequate, 
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ceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in n another, 6 
we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſupported by ſome 1 
common ſubject; which Jupport we denote by the name 4 
Subſtance, though it be certain we have no clear or dit- 4 

tinct idea of that thing we ſuppoſe a ſupport. th 
S. 5. The ſame happens concerning the Ts 
As clear en operations of the mind, viz. thinking, rea- . 
zdea of ſpirit. 1 . * & hi h Tad ; 
as body, {oning, fearing, &c. which we concluding Fa; 
not to ſubſiſt of thernſelves, nor appre- ra 


hending how they can belong to body, or be produced th 
by it, we are apt to think theſe the actions of ſome 48 
other ſubſtance, which we call ſpirit; whereby yet it th: 


is evident, that having no other idea or notion of mat- an 

ter, but Jomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible . we 

| : ties, 5 

5 adequas, e ee 1 we cannot An 5 hatin olle 

about thoſe things by well, fully, and clearly, as if we had per- FUN 

fect, adequate, clear, and diſtin& ideas. at a 

Other objections are made againſt the Glowing. parts of thi: top 
paragraph by that reverend prelate, viz. The repetition of the = 

ſtory of the Indian philoſopher, and the talking like children about fan 

ſubſtance: to which our author replies: _ Lore 
. Vour Lordſhip, I muſt own, with great reaſon, takes notice, Wl tho 
1 that I paralleled more than once our idea of ſubſtance with the Ia. idea 
BS dian philoſopher”: 8 he- knew-not-what, which ſupported the tor. with 
| "20006, 36 -- kno\ 
This repetition is, I confeſs, a fault in exact writing : but ! port 

have acknowledged and excuſed it in %% words in my pre- man 

face: I am not ignorant how little I herein conſult my own reputa- is fu 

© tion, wwhen 1 knowingly let my ay go with a Fault fo apt to diſeuli chat 

© zhe moſt judicious, who are always zhe niceſt readers.” And and 


there farther add, That I did not publiſh my Hay for ſuch great Wall t. 
* maſters of knowledge as your Lordſhip ; but fitted it to men of ") datio 
* own fixe, to whom repetitions might be ſometimes uſeful.” It would Who, 
not therefore have been beſide your Lordſhip's generoſity N os > 
were not intended to be provoked by this repetition) to hav? Bis pl. 
paſſed by ſuch a fault as this, in one who pretends not beyond the Whit 
lower rank of writers. But I ſee your Lordſhip would have me ekild 
exact, and without any faults; and I wiſh I could be ſo, the bet- cleare 
ter to deſerve your Lordſhip's approbation. thing, 
My ſaying, © That when we talk of ſubſtance, we talk like chil- ideas. 

* dren ; who being aſeed a queſtion about ſomething which they know Lordi 
"mrs readily give this ſatisſactory anſwer, That it is ſomething ;' Mralk 1 


your Lordſhip ſeems mighuly to lay to heart in theſe Words hu 
| | QLIOW 3 
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ties, which affect our ſenſes, do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing 5 
a ſubſtance, wherein hinking, knowing, doubting, and 
a power of moving, &c. do ſubſiſt, we have as clear 
a notion of the ſubſtance of ſpirit, as we have of body ; 
the one being ſuppoſed to be (without knowing what 


it is) the ſubſtratum to thoſe ſimple ideas we have from 
without; and the other ſuppoled (with a like igno— 
rance of what it is) to be the ſubſtratum to thoſe © ope- 
rations we experiment in ourſelves within, It is plain 


that of ſpiritual /u2ance or ſpirit ; and therefore from 
our not having any notion of the ſubſtance of ſpirit, 


1 * . 2 2 py IO ks J — n 


follow ; OY FR: 7 115 SS = FE alk awe "a ful Ne lite pit 


to go upon in this debate. 

e If your Lordſhip has any better and didtineter idea of ſab- 
ſtance than mine is, which I have given an account of, your 
Lordſhip 1s not at all concerned in what I have there ſaid. But 
thoſe whoſe idea of /ubfance, whether a rational or not rational 


1 ports accidents, is ſomething, he knows not what; and a country- 
e. man that ſays, the foundation of the great church at Harlem, 
4 15 ſupported by ſomething, he knows not what; and a child 
uſp that ſtands in the dark upon his mother's mat. and ſays he 
nd ſtands upon ſomething, he knows not What, in this reſpect talk 
eat all three alike. But if the countryman knows, that the foun- 
7) W cation of the church of Harlem is ſupported by a rock, as the 
ald houſes about Briſtol are; or by gravel, as the houſes 1 Lon. 
ho en are; or by wooden piles, as the houſes in Amsterdam are; it 
ave His plain, that then having a clear and diſtinct za of the thing 
the that ſupports the church, he does not talk of this matter as a 
me child; nor will he of the ſupport of accidents, when he has a 
bet- clearer and more diſtinct idea of it, than that it is barely /ome+, 

ling. But as long as we think like children, in caſes where our 
hil- eas are no clearer nor diſtincter than theirs, I agree with your 
now 


ig; i like them. 


then that the idea of corporeal ſubſtance in matter, is 
as remote from our conceptions and apprehenſions, as 


we can no more conclude its non- exiſtence, than Wwe 
| | | | 45 


dren, as T know not how it can be remedied. For F ave cannot come 
at a rational idea of ſubſtance, "0 can have 0 fine W certainty 


idea, is like mine, ſomething, they know not what, muſt in that, 
. with me, talk like children, when they ſpeak of ſomething, they 
know not what. For a philoſopher that ſays, That which ſup- 


a. aw — 
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Lordſhip, that J &now not how it can be remedied, but that we muſt. 


tha — 2 — mw Farther, 
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can, for the ſame reaſon, deny the exiſtence of body; 
it being as rational to affirm there is no body, becauſe 
we have no clear and diſtinct idea of the ſubſtance of 
matter, as to ſay there is no ſpirit, becauſe we have no 

clear and diſtinct idea of the ſubſtance of a ſpirit. 
| §. 6. Whatever therefore be the ſecret, 
| of ſubliances, AbſtraCt nature of ſubſtance in general, all 
© the ideas we have of particular diſtin ſorts 
_ of ſubſtances, are nothing but ſeveral combinations of 
ſimple ideas, co-exiſting in ſuch, though unknown, 
| cauſe of their union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of it- 
ſelf. It is by ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas, and 
nothing elſe, that we repreſent particular forts of /«d- 
ſtances to ourſelves; ſuch are the ideas we have of their 
| ſeveral ſpecies in our minds; and ſuch only do we, by 
their ſpecific names, ſignify to others, v. g. man, horſe, 
fun, water, iron; upon hearing which words, every 
one, who underſtands the language, frames in his mind 
I, TS. a com- 


POW yy * — 


Mor. Tacks: * Farther, the Biſhop aſks, Whether there be no 
3d. Letter, p. difference between the bare being of a thing, and 
| oC ſubſiſtence by itſelf? To which our author anſwers, 
— Ves. But what will that do to prove, that upon my 
principles, we can come to no certainty of reaſon, that there is any 
ſuch thing as ſubſtance? You ſeem by this queſtion to conclude, 
That the idea of a thing that ſubſiſts by itſelf, is a clear and diſtind 
idea of ſubſtance : but | beg leave to aſk, Is the idea of the manner of 
ſubſiſtence of a thing, the idea of the thing itſelf? If it be not, ve 
may have a clear and diſtin& zd of the manner, and yet have none 
but a very obſcure and confuſed one of the thing. For example; 
tell your Lordſhip, that I know a thing that cannot ſubſiſt without 
a ſupport, and I know another thing that does ſubſiſt without ? 
ſupport, and ſay no more of them : can you, by having the clear 
and diſtinct ideas of having a ſupport, and not having a ſupport, 
ſay, that you have a clear and diſtinct ia of the thing that I KO 
which has, and of the thing that I know which has-not a ſupport? 
If your Lordſhip can, I beſeech you to give me the clear and dil- 
tinct ideas of theſe, which I only call by the general name, things, 
that have or have not ſupports: for ſuch there are, and ſach 1 {all 
give your Lordſhip clear and diſtinct ideas of, when you ſhall pleat 
to call upon me for them ; though I think your Lordſhip wall ſcarce 
find them by the general and confuſed idea of things, nor in the 


clearer and more diſtinct idea of having or not having a (oppor. 
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that denomination; all which he ſuppoſes to reſt in, 
and be, as it were, adherent to that unknown common 


ſenſible qualities which he ſuppoſes to inhere, with a 


ſupport to thoſe qualities, or ſimple ideas, which he 


— —— 


 ſearlet, I tell him, that his notion of it, that it is a thing or being 


that he takes it to be ſomething, he knows not what. He replies, 
That he knows more than that, v. g, he knows that it ſubſiſts, or 

inheres in another thing: ad is there no difference, ſays he, in your 
Lordſhip” s words, between the bare being of a thing, and its Subſiſt- 


of ſcarlet, not ſuch a one as I have, who ſee and know it, aud have 
another kind of idea of it, beſides that of inherence. 
you conclude, you have a clear and diſtinct %a of the thing that 


ſabſiſts by itſelf + which, methinks, is all one, as if your country- 
man ſhould ſay, he hath an idea of a cedar of Lebanon, that it is a 


ing by itſelf gives us a clear and diſtinct idea of ſubſtance, how 


Woch! is the propoſition to be proved. 


a combination of thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas, which he 
has uſually obſerved, or fancied to exiſt together under 


ſubject, which inheres not in any thing elſe. Though 
in the mean time it he manifeſt, and every one upon 
enquiry into his own thoughts will find, that he has 
no other idea of any ſubRtance, v. g. let it be gold, horſe, 
iron, man, vitriol, bread, but what he has barely of thoſe 


ſuppoſition of ſuch a ſubſtratum as gives, as it were, a 


has obſerved to exiſt united together. Thus the idea 
of the ſun, What is it but an aggregate of thoſe ſeve- 
ral imple ideas, bright, hot, roundiſh, having a con- 
ſtant regular motion, at a certain diſtance from Us, 
and perhaps one. other? as he Who thinks and diſ- 


To fiew a blind man, has 1 1 no clear aud diſtinet a of | 


does not prove he has any clear or diſtin& idea of it; but barely 


ence in another ? Yes, fay I to him, a great deal, they are very dif- 
ferent ideas. But for all that, you have no clear and diſtin& idea . 


Your Lordſhip has the idea of /ub/iſling by itſelf, and therefore | 


tree of a nature to need no prop to lean on for its ſupport ; there. 
fore he hath a clear and diſtinct i of a cedar of Lebanon which 
clear and diſtinct idea, when he comes to examine, is nothing but 
a general one of a tree, with which his indetermined idea of a cedar 
is confounded. Juſt ſo is the idea of ſabſtauce; which, however 

called clear and diſtin, is confounded with the general indeter= 
mined idea of Semething. But ſuppoſe that the manner of ſubſiſt- 


des that prove, T hat upon my principles wwe can come to no certainty _ 
of reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as ſubſtance in the abo? 


N courſes 
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courſes of the ſun, has been more or leſs accurate, in 
obſerving thoſe ſenſible qualities, ideas, or properties, 
Which are in that thing which he calls the un. 
ee e 3 6 For he has the perfecteſt idea of 
part of our any of the particular ſorts of ſubRances, 
bf Uke. who has gathered and put together moſt 
of thoſe fimple ideas which do exiſt | in it, 
5 among which are to be reckoned its active powers, 
and paſſive capacities; which though not ſimple ideas, 
yet in this reſpect, for brevity's ſake, may conveniently 
enough be reckoned amongſt them. Thus the power 
of drawing iron, is one of the ideas of the complex one 
of that ſubſtance we call a loadſtone, and a power to be 
ſo drawn, is a part of the complex one we call iron; 
which powers paſs for inherent qualities in thoſe ſub- 
jects. Becauſe every Jubftance being as apt, by the 
88 we obſerve in it, to change ſome ſenſible qua- 
ities in other ſubjects, as it is to produce in us thoſe 
ſimple ideas which we receive immediately from it, 
does, by thoſe new ſenſible qualities introduced into 
other ſubjects, diſcover to us thole powers, which do 
thereby mediately affect our ſenſes, as regularly as its 
ſenſible qualities do it immediately: v. g. We imme— 
diately by our ſenſes perceive in fire its heat and co- 
1our; which are, if rightly conſidered, nothing but 
Powers in it to produce thoſe ideas in us: we allo by 
our ſenſes perceive the colour and brittleneſs of char- 
coal, whereby we come by the knowledge of another 
power in fire, which it has to change the colour and 
conſiſtency of wood. By the former, fire immediately, 
by the latrer, it mediately diſcovers to us theſe ſeveral 
powers, which therefore we look upon to be a part of 
the qualities of fire, and ſo make them a part of the 
complex ideas of it. For all thoſe powers that we take 
cognizance of, terminating only in the alteration of 
ſome ſenſible qualities in thoſe ſubjects on which they 
operate, and ſo making them exhibit to us new ſen— 
ſible ideas; therefore it is that I have reckoned theſe 
powers amongſt the ſim plc ideas, which make the = 
plex 
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plex ones of the ſorts of ſulſtances; though theſe | 
powers, conſidered in themſelves, are truly complex 
ideas: and in this looſer ſenſe I crave leave to be un- 


derſtood, when I name any of theſe potentialities amongſt 
the fimple ideas which we recolle& in our minds when 


we think of particular ſubſtances; for the powers that 
are ſeverally in them are neceſſary to be conſidered, if 
we will have true diſtinct notions of the ſeveral forts of 
ſubſtances. _ 
S. 8. Nor are we to in that N 


* chr. 
make a great part of our complex ideas of 


| ſubſtances; ſince their ſecondary qualities are thoſe, 5 
which in moſt of them ſerve principally to diſtinguiſſi 


; ſubſtances one from another, and commonly make a 

- WH conſiderable part of the complex idea of the ſeveral 
e ſorts of them: for our ſenſes failing us in the diſcovery 
oc the bulk, texture, and figure of the minute parts of 
e bodies, on which their real conſtitutions and differ- 

t, ences depend, we are fain to make uſe of their ſecon- 


dary qualities, as the characteriſtical notes and marks 


0 
o Wl whereby to frame ideas of them in our minds, and diſ- 
s tinguiſh them one from another; all which ſecondary” 


:- WI qualities, as has been ſhewn, are nothing but bare 


- WH powers; for the colour and taſte of opium are, as well 


ut WF 25 its ſoporifick or anodyne virtues, mere powers de- 


pending on its primary qualities, whereby it is fitted 
do produce different SPORT. on different parts of 


er our bodies. 


id F. 9. The ideas that make our 1 8 


„ones of corporeal ſubſtances are of theſe three ideas make our 


ral WW forts. Firſt, the ideas of the primary qua- complex ones 


ſubſtances. 
of lities of things, which are diſcovered by © 
he our ſenſes, and are in them even when we perceive 
ke them not; ſuch are the bulk, figure, number, ſitua- 
of 


in them, whether we take notice of them or no. Se- 
condly, the ſenſible ſecondary qualities, which depend- 


* ; : bs 
— —— . — 


tion, and motion of the parts of bodies, which are really 


ng on theſe, are nothing but the powers thoſe ſub- 7 
X. 4 ; ſtances 
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| ſtances have to produce ſeveral ideas in us by our 
| ſenſes; which ideas are not in the things themſelves, 

- otherwiſe than as any thing is in its cauſe. Thirdly, 
the aptneſs we conſider in any ſubſtance to give or re- 
ceive ſuch alterations of primary qualities, as that the 
ſubſtance ſo altered ſhould produce in us different ideas 
from what it did before; theſe are called active and 
paſſive powers ; all which powers, as far as we have 
any notice or notion of them, terminate only in ſen- 
ſible ſimple ideas: for, whatever alteration a loadftone 
has the power to make in the minute particles of iron, 
we ſhould have no notion of any power it had at all to 
operate on iron, did not its ſenſible motion diſcover 


155 and I doubt not but there are a thouſand changes 


that bodies we daily handle have a power to cauſe in 
one another, which we never ſuſpect, becauſe they 
never appear in ſenſible effects. 
3 F. 10. Powers therefore juſtly make 1 
| A great part of Heat part of our complex ideas of ſubſtances. 
our complex He that will examine his complex idea of 
wacky ſob⸗ gold, will find ſeveral of its ideas that 
1 1 make it up; to be only powers; as the 
Power of being melted, but of not ſpending itſelf in 
the fire, of being diſſolved in agua regia, are ideas as 
neceſſary to make up our complex idea of gold, as its 
colour and weight ; ; which, if duly conſidered, are alto 
nothing but different powers: for to ſpeak truly, yel- 
lowneſs is not actually in gold, but is a power in gold 
to produce that idea in us by our eyes, when placed in 
a due light; and the heat, which we cannot leave ot 


of our ThE of the ſun, is no more really 1 in the ſun, 


than the white colour it introduces into wax; thele 
are both equally powers in the ſun, operating, by the 
motion and figure of its inſenſible parts, ſo on a man, 
as to make him have the idea of heat; and ſo on wax, 
as to make it Capable to produce in a man the idea of 
white, 
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§. 11. Had we ſenſes acute enough to „ 
The now ſe- 


diſcern the minute particles of bodies, condary quali- 
and the real conſtitution on which their ties of bodies 


ſenſible qualities depend, I doubt not but i 


they would produce quite different ideas could diſcover 


in us; and that which 1s now the yellow the primary | 
colour of gold, would then diſappear; 


ones of their 


and inſtead of it, we ſhould ſee an admi- 
rable texture of parts of a certain ſize and figure. This 
microſcropes plainly diſcover to us; for what to our 


naked eyes produces a certain colour, is, by thus 
augmenting the acuteneſs of our ſenſes, diſcovered to 
be quite a different thing; and the thus altering, as 
it were, the proportion of the bulk of the minute parts 
of a coloured object to our uſual fight, produces 2 
ferent ideas ſrom what it did before. Thus ſand, 


pounded glaſs, which is opake, and white to the . 


Eye, is pellucid i in a microſcope; and a hair ſeen this 
way, loſes its former colour, and is in a great mea- 
ſure pellucid, with a mixrure of ſome bright ſparkling. 
colours, ſuch as appear from 'the refraction of dia- 
monds, and other pellucid bodies. Blood to the naked 
eye appears all red; but by a good microſcope, wherein 
its leſſer parts appear, news only ſome few globules 
of red ſwimming in a pellucid liquor; and how theſe 
red globules would appear, if glaſſes could be found 
that yet could magnify them 1000 or 10,000 times 


more, is uncertain, _ 
§. 12. The infinitely wiſe contriver af 


Mats 
niencies of life, and the buſineſs we have 


to do here, We are able by our ſenſes to know and 
_ diſtinguiſh things, and to examine them ſo far, as to 


apply them to our uſes, and ſeveral ways to accom- 


modate the exigencies of this life. We have inſight 


enough into their admirable contrivances and wonder- 


ful effects, to admire and magnify the wiſdom, power, 


and goodneſs of their author. Such a knowledge as 


| minute parts. 


— CO — 


Due facultics 
us, and all things about us, hath fitted our of diſcovery | 
ſenſes, faculties and organs to the conve- futcd to our 


This, 
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this, which is ſuited to our preſent condition, we want 
not faculties to attain. But it appea.'s not that God 
intended we ſhould have a perfect, clear, and adequate 
knowledge of them; that perhaps is not in the com- 


prehenſion of any finite being. We are furniſhed 


with faculties (dull and weak as they are) to diſcover 
enough in the creatures to lead us to the knowledge 
of the Creator, and the knowledge of our duty; and 
we are fitted well enough with abilities to provide for 


the conveniencies of living ; ; theſe are our buſineſs in 
this world. But were our ſenſes altered, and made 
much quicker and acuter, the appearance and outward 


ſcheme of things would have quite another face to us; 
and I am apt to think would be inconſiſtent with our 
being, or at leaſt well-being, in this part of the uni- 
| verſe which we inhabit. He that conſiders how little 


our conſtitution is able to bear a remove into parts of 
this air, not much higher than that we commonly 


breathe in, will have reaſon to be ſatisfied, that in this 


globe of earth allotted for our manſion, the all-wiſe 
Architect has ſuited our organs, and the bodies that 


are to affect them, one to another. If our ſenſe of 
hearing were but 1000 times quicker than it is, how 
would a perpetual noiſe diſtract us? and we ſhould in 


the quieteſt retirement be leſs able to ſleep or medi- 


tate, than in the middle of a ſea-fight. Nay, if that 
molt inſtructive of our ſenſes, ſeeing, were in any man 


1000 or 100,000 times more acute than it is now by 
the beſt microſcope, things ſeveral millions of times 
leſs than the ſmalleſt objest of his fight now, would 


then be viſible to his naked eyes, and lo he would come 


nearer the diſcovery of the texture and motion of the 


minute parts of corporeal things, and in many of 


them probably get ideas of their internal conſtituti— 


ons: but then he would be in a quite different world 
from other people; nothing would appear the ſame to 
him and others; the viſible ideas of every thing would 


be different: fo that I doubt whether he and the reſt 


of men could diſcourſe concerning the objects of ſight, 
heaping coop ions | or 
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poſe an extravagant conjecture of mine, 
viz, that ſince we have ſome reaſon (if 
there be any credit to be given to the report of things 
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or - have any communication about colours, their ap- 


pearances being ſo wholly different. And perhaps 
ſuch a quicknefs and tenderneſs of ſight could not en- 
dure bright ſun-ſhine, or ſo much as open day-light, 
nor take in but a very ſmall part of any object at once, 
and that too only at a very near diſtance. And if by 
the help of ſuch microſcopical eyes (if I may fo 1 
them) a man could penetrate farther than ordinary into 
the ſecret compoſition and radical texture of bodies, 


he would not make any great advantage by the change, 


if ſuch an acute ſight would not ſerve to conduct him 
to the market and exchange; if he could not ſee 


things he was to avoid at a convenient diſtance, nor 


diſtinguiſh things he had to do with by thoſe ſenſible 
qualities others do. He that was ſharp-ſighted enough 


to ſee the configuration of the minute particles of the 


ſpring of a clock, and obſerve upon what peculiar 
ſtructure and impulſe its elaſtick motion depends, 
would no doubt diſcover ſomething very admirable; 
but if eyes fo framed could not view at once the hand 
and the characters of the hour-plate, and thereby at 
a diſtance ſee what a clock it was, their owner could 
not be much benefited by that acutenels ; which, 
whilſt it diſcoveted the ſecret contrivance of the Parts 


of the machine, made bim loſe its uſe. 
d. 13. And here give me leave to pro- 


— bout | a 


that our philoſophy cannot account for) to imagine 


that ſpirits can aſſume to themſelves bodies of diffe- 


rent bulk, figure, and conformation of parts; whe- 
ther one great ad vantage ſome of them have over us 


may not ie in this, that they can ſo frame and ſhape 


to themſelves organs of ſenſation or perception, as to 


ſuit them to their preſent deſign, and the circumſtances 


of the object they would conſider? For how much 


would that man exceed all others in knowledge, who 
had but the faculty fo ro alter the ſtructure of his 2 
| | | 5 1 at 
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that one ſenſe, as to make it capable of all the ſeve- 
ral degrees of viſion, which the aſſiſtance of glaſſes 
(c caſually at firſt lit on) has taught us to conceive? 
What wonders would he diſcover, who could ſo fit his 
eyes to all ſorts of objects, as to ſce when he pleaſed 
the figure and motion of the minute particles in the 
: blood, and other juices of animals, as diſtinctly as he 
does, at other times, the ſhape and motion of the ani- 
mals themſelves? But to us, in our preſent ſtate, un- 
alterable organs ſo contrived as to diſcover the figure 
and motion of the minute parts of bodies, whereon 
depend thoſe ſenſible qualities we now obſerve in them, 
would perhaps be of no advantage. God has, no doubt, 
made them ſo as is beſt for us in our preſent condition. 
IIe hath fitted us for the neighbourkood of the bodies 
that ſurround us, and we have to do with : and though 
we cannot, by the faculties we have, attain to a per- 
fect knowledge of things, yet they will ſerve us well 


enough for Thoſs ends above- mentioned, which are 


our great concernment. I beg my reader's pardon for 
laying before him ſo wild a fancy, concerning the 
ways "of perception in beings above us : but how ex- 


travagant ſoever it be, I doubt whether we can imagine 


any thing about the knowledge of angels, but alter 
this manner, ſome way or other in proportion to what 


we find and obſerve in ourſelves. And though we 


cannot but allow, that the infinite power and en 
of God may 8 creatures with a thouſand other fa— 


cuties, and ways of perceiving things without them, 
than what we have; yet our thoughts can go no far- 
ther than our own, fo impoſſible it is for us to enlarge 
our very guefles beyond the ideas received from our 
own ſenſatlon and reflection. The ſuppoſition, at leaſt, 
that angels do ſometimes aſſume bodies, needs not 


ſtartle us, ſince ſome of the moſt ancient and moſt 
learned fathers of the. church ſeemed to believe that 


they had bodies: and this is certain, that their ſtate 
and way of exiſtence is unknown to us. 


F. 14. 
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4. But to return to the matter in 


band, the ideas we have of ſubſtances, and Cvmplex ideas 


2 lubltances. 
the ways we come by them; I ſay, our 


Jpecrfic ideas of ſubſtances are nothing elſe but a lies: | 
lion of a certain number of ſimple ideas, conſidered as 
united in one thing. Theſe ideas of ſubſtances, though 
they are commonly called hmple apprehenſions, and 
the names of them ſimple terms; yet, in effect, are 


complex and compounded, Thus the idea which an 


Engliſhman ſignifies by the name /wan, is white colour, 


long neck, red beak, black legs, and whole feet, and 
all theſe of a certain ſize, with a power ot ſwimming 
In the water, and making a certain kind of noiſe, and 
perhaps to a man who has long obſerved thoſe kind of 
birds, ſome other properties, which all terminate in ſen- 
ſib Umplc ideas, all united in one common ſubject. 


F. I5. Beſides the complex ideas we 


have * material ſenſible ſubſtances, of Ldeas of ſpiri- 


tual ſubſtan- 


which I have laſt ſpoken, by the ſimple ces, as clear as 
ideas we have taken from thoſe operations e e 


ſtances. 
of our own minds, which we experiment 


daily in ourſclves, as thinking, underſtanding, willing, 


knowing, and power of beginning motion, Sc. co 
exiſting in ſome ſubſtance, we are able to frame he 
complex idea of an immaterial ſpirit, And thus, by 
putting together the ideas of thinking, perceiving, li- 


berty, and power of moving themſelves and other 


things, we have as clear a perception and notion of 
immaterial ſubſtances, as we have of material. For 


putting together the ideas of thinking and willing, or 


the power "of moving or quieting corporeal motion, 


joined to ſubſtance, of which we have no diſtinct idea, 


we have the idea of an immaterial ſpirit ; and by put- 
ting together the ideas of coherent ſolid parts, and a 
Power of being moved, joined with ſubſtance, of 
which likewiſe we have no poſitive idea, we have the 
idea of matter. The one is as clear and diſtin an 


idea as the other: the idea of thinking, and moving a 
Woh Sg as Clear and diſtinct ideas, as the ideas of 


exten- 
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_ extenſion, ſolidity, and being moved. For our idea 


of ſubſtance is equally obſcure, or none at all in both; 


It is but a ſuppoſed I know not what, to ſupport thoſe. 
ideas we call accidents. It is for want of reflection, 


that we are apt to think that our ſenſes ſhew us nothing 


but material things. Every act of ſenſation, when 
_ duly conſidered, gives us an equal view of both parts 


of nature, the corporeal and ſpiritual. For whilſt ] 
know, by ſeeing or hearing, Sc. that there is ſome 


corporeal being without me, the object of that ſenſa- 
tion, I do more certainly know, that there is ſome ſpi- 
ritual being within me that ſees and hears. This, I 
muſt be convinced, cannot be the action of bare in- 
ſenſible matter; nor ever could be, without : an imma. 
1 955 terial thinking being. 
5 F. 16. By the complex idea af c 
| No idea of ed, figured, coloured, and all other ſenſi- 


abſtract ſub- 
Nance. FP "ble qualities, which is all that we know 


of it, we are as far from the idea of the 
| ſubſtance of body, as if we knew nothing at all: zor, 
| after all the acquaintance and familiarity which we 
Imagine we have with matter, and the many qualities 
men aſſure themſelves they perceive and know in bo- 
dies, will it, perhaps, upon examination be found, that 
they have any more, or clearer, primary ideas belonging 
to body, than they have belonging to immaterial ſpirit. 
F. 17. The primary ideas we have Pecu- 
of ſolid parts, liar to body, as contra-diſtinguiſhed to ſpi- 
and impulſe, rit, are the cobefion of ſolid, and conſe- 


the primary 


| ideas of body, quently ſeparable parts, and a power of 
communicating motion by impulſe. Theſe, I 
think, are the original ideas proper and peculiar to body; 
for figure 1 is but the conſequence of finite extenſion. 


; Thinking and 


§. 18. The ideas we have belonging, 
motivity, the and peculiar to ſpirit, are thinking and "will, 
primary idecs Or a power of putting body into motion 
by thought, and, which is conſequent to 


it, liberty. For as body cannot but communicate its 


motion by impulſe to another body, which it * 
| wit 


So — Dann oo = 2A. 
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vith at reſt; ſo the mind can put bodies into motion, 
or forbear to do ſo, as it pleaſes. The ſdeas of ex- 
iſtence, duration, and mobility, are common to them 
bed. 
F. 19. There is no reaſon why | it mould 

be thought ſtrange, that I make mobility PP ropes” 


of motion. 


belong to pirit : for, having no other idea 
of motion, but change of diſtance with other beings, 


and that ſpirits do operate at ſeveral times in ſeveral 
places, I cannot but attribute change of place to all 
finite ſpirits ; (for of the infinite ſpirit I ſpeak not 
here.) For my ſoul being a real being, as well as my 
body, is certainly as capable of changing diſtance with 
any other body or being, as body ittelf, and fo is ca- 


pable of motion. And if a mathematician can conſi- 
der a certain diſtance, or a change of that diſtance, 


between two points, one may certainly conceive a diſ- 
tance, and a change of diltance, between two ſpirits; 


moval one from another. 


think, will, and operate on his body, in the place where 


gine, that his ſoul can think, or move a body at Ox- 
ford, whilſt he is at London; and cannot but know, 
that being united to his body, ic conſtantly changes 
place all che whole journey betwren Oxford and Lon- 
don, as the coach or horſe does that carries him, and 
I think may be ſaid to be truly all that while in moti- 
on; or if that will not be allowed to afford us a clear 
idea enough of its motion, its being ſeparated from 
the body in death, I think, will : for to conſider it as 
going out of the body, or leaving it, and yet to have 

no idea of its motion, ſeems to be impoſſible. 
F. 21. If it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot change 
Place, becaule it hath none, for ſpirits are not in 185 
6 ut 


$. 20. Every one finds in himſelf, that his ſoul can 


that are conſidered as at reſt; and finding, that ſpirits, = 
as well as bodies, cannot operate bur where they are, 


and ſo conceive their motion, their e or E 


that is; but cannot operate on a body, or in a place, 
an hundred miles diſtant from it. Nobody can ima- 
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but 11 ; 1 ſuppoſe that way of talking will not now be 


of much weight to many, in an age chat is not much 
diſpoſed to admire, or {uffer themſelves to be deceived 
by ſuch unintelligible ways of ſpeaking. 
. 4 thinks there is any ſenſe in that diſtinction, and 


But if any 


that it is applicable to our preſent purpoſe, I deſire 


him to pur it into intelligible Exgliſb; and then from 


thence draw a reaſon to ſhew, that immaterial ſpirits 


are not capable of motion. Indeed, motion cannot 


be attributed to GOD, not becauſe he is an imma- 


terial, bur becauſe he is an infinite ſpirit. 


| §. 22. Let us compare then our com- 
Idea of foul plex idea of an immaterial ſpirit, with our 
there be any more obſcurity in one than in 
the other, and in which moſt. Our idea of body, as [ 


; think, is an extended ſolid ſubſtance, capable of com- 
municating motion by impulſe: and our idea of ſoul, 
as an immaterial ſpirit, is of a ſubſtance that thinks, 
and has a power of exciting motion in body by will- | 
ing or thought. 
of foul and body, as contra- diſtinguiſhed ; and now Jet 
us examine which has moſt obſcurity in it, and difi- 


Theſe, I think, are our complex ideas 


culty to be apprehended. I know, that people, whole 


thoughts are immerſed in matter, and have ſo ſub— 


jected their minds to their ſenſes, that they ſeldom re- 


flect on any thing beyond them, are apt to ſay, they 


cannot comprehend a thinking thing, which, perhaps, 
is true: but J affirm, when they conſider it well, they 
can no more comprehend an extended thing. 

9. 23. If any one ſay, he knows not 
5 ch it is thinks in him; he means, he 
body, as had knows not what the fab ace is of that 


— thinning mhinge 10 more, ſay I, knows 


es he what the ſubſtance i is of that ſolid thing. 
Farther, if he ſays, he knows not how he 

BE ENTA I anſwer, neither knows he how he is extend- 
ed; how the ſolid parts of body are united, or cohere 
together to make extenſion, For though the preſſure 


of 


of the particles of air may account for the cohe/ton * 


ticles of air, and have pores leſs than the corpuſcles 
of air; yet the weight or preſſure of the air will not 


and hold faſt together the parts of a particle of air, 


ing that 


their coheſion and union, by ſo much the more it 


parts of the corpuſcles of the cher itſelf; which we 


coheſion of the parts of all other bodies. 


how great ſoever, can be no intelligible cauſe of the co- 
been of the ſolid parts of matter. For though ſuch a 


them, as in the experiment of two poliſhed marbles ; 

yet it can never, in the leaſt, hinder the ſeparation by 
a motion in a line parallel to thoſe ſurfaces : becaule 
the ambient fluid, having a full liberty to ſucceed in 
each point of ſpace deſerted by a lateral mation, reſiſts 
ſuch a motion of bodies fo joined, no more than it 


lides invironed by that fluid, and tonched no other 


VI. 1. X e cohe- 
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ſeveral parts of matter, that are groſſer than the par- 


explain, nor can be a cauſe of the coherence of the 
particles of air themſelves. And if the preſſure of the _ 
æther, or any ſubtiler matter than the air, may unite 


| as well as other bodies; yet it cannot make bonds for 
itſelf, and hold together the parts that make up every 
the leaſt corpuſcle of that materia ſubtilis. So that that 
hypotheſis; how inceniouſly ſoever explained, by ſnew- 
r he parts of ſenſible bodies are held together 
F by the preſſure of other external inſenſible bodies, 
n reaches not the parts of the æther itſelf; and by how 
| Wl much the more evident it proves, that the parts of other 
„bodies are held together by the external preſſure of the 
zther, and can have -no other conceivable cauſe of 


leaves us in the dark concerning the coheſion of the 
can neither conceive without parts, they being bodies, 


and diviſible; nor yet how their parts. cohere, they 
wanting that cauſe of coheſion, which is given of the 2 


§. 24. But in truth, che preſſure of any ambient fluid, 


preſſure may hinder the avulſion of two poliſhed „ 
perficies one from another, in a line perpendicular to 


would reſiſt the motion of that body, were it on all 


body: and therefore, if there were no other cauſe of 
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coheſion, all parts of bodies muſt be eaſily ſeparable 


by ſuch a lateral ſliding motion. For if the preſſure 

of the æther be the adequate cauſe of coheſion, where- 
ever that cauſe operates not, there can be no coheſion, 
And ſince it cannot operate againſt ſuch a lateral ſe- 
paration, (as has been ſhewn) therefore in every ima- 

_ ginary plane, interſecting any maſs of matter, there 
could be no more coheſion, than of two poliſhed ſur- 
faces, which will always, notwithſtanding any imagi- 


nable preſſure of a fluid, eaſily ſlide one from another. 


So that, perhaps, how clear an idea ſoever we think we 
have of the extenſion of body, which is nothing but 


the coheſion of ſolid parts, he that ſhall well conſider 
it in his mind, may have reaſon to conclude, That it 


is as eaſy for him % have a clear idea how the ſoul 


thinks, as how body is extended. For lince body is no 


farther, nor otherwiſe extended, than by the union and 


coheſion of its ſolid parts, we ſhall very ill compre— 


hend the extenſion of body, without underſtanding 


wherein conſiſts the union and coheſion of its parts; 
which ſeems to me as incomprehenſible. as the man- 
ner of thinking, and how it is performed. 

§. 26, | allow i It 1s uſual for moſt people to wonder, 
how any one ſhould find a difficulty in what they 
think they every day obſerve. Do we not ſee, will 
they be ready to ſay, the parts of bodies ſtick firmly 
together ? Is there any thing more common ? And 
what doubt can there be made of it? And the like | 
fay, concerning thinking and voluntary motion : do we 
not every moment experiment it in ourſelves, and 
therefore can it be doubted ? The matter of fact 13 
clear, I confeſs; but when we would a little nearer 
look into it, and conſider how it is done, there, | 


think, we are at a loſs, both in the one, and the other; 


and can as little underſtand how the parts of body co- 
here, as how we ourſelves perceive or move. I would 


have any one intelligibly explain to me, how the part; 
ol gold or braſs, (that but now in fuſion were as looſe 
rom one another, as the particles of water, or the 


ſands 
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fands of an hour-glaſs) come in a few moments to be 


ſo united, and adhere ſo ſtrongly one to another, that 7 
the utmoſt force of men's arms cannot ſeparate them: 
a conſidering man will, I ſuppoſe, be here at a loſs, 


to ſatisfy his own, or another man's underſtanding. 


| F. 26. The little bodies that compoſe that fluid we 
call waer, are ſo extremely ſmall, that I have never 
heard of any one, who by a mi icroſcope (and yet I have 


heard of ſome that have magnified to 10,000, nay to 


much above 100, ooo times) pretended to perceive 


. their diſtin& bulk, figure, or motion; and the parti- 
t cles of water are alſo 40 perfectly looſe one from ano- 
r 


ther, that the leaſt force ſenſibly ſeparates them. Nay, 
if we conſider their perpetual motion, we muſt allow 


. 
] them to have no coheſion one with another ; ; and yet 
Jer but a ſharp cold come, and they unite, they conto- 


0 

d lidate, theſe little atoms colere; and are not, without 
5 great force, ſeparable. He that could find. the bonds 
that tie theſe heaps of looſe little bodies together ſo 
firmly ; he that could make known the cement that 
makes them ſtick ſo faſt one ro another, would diito- 
ver a great, and yer unknown ſecret: and yet when 
that was done, would he be far enough from making 
the extenſion of body (which 1 is the coheſion of its ſolid 
parts) intelligible, till he could ſhew wherein conſiſted 
the union, or conſolidation of the parts of thoſe bonds, 
or of that cement, or of the leaſt particle of matter 


chat exiſts. Whereby it appears, that this primary 
ve and ſuppoſed obvious quality of body, will be found, 
ad MW when examined, to be as incomprehenſible as any thing 


belonging to our minds, and à ſolid extended ſubſtance 
whatever difficulties ſome would raiſe againſt it. 

that preſſure which is brought to explain the coheſion 
of bodies, is as unintelligible as the coheſion itſelf, 


For if matter be conſidered, as no doubt it is, finite, 


of the univerſe, and there ſee what conceivable hoops, 
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as hard to be conceived as a thinking zmmalerial one, 


$. 27. For to extend our thoughts a "little farther, 


let any one ſend its contemplation to the extremities 
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what bond he can imagine to hold this maſs of matter 
in ſo cloſe a preſſure together, from whence ſteel haz 


its firmneſs, and the parts of a diamond their hardneſ; 


and indiffolubility. If matter be finite, it muſt have 


its extremes; and there muſt be ſomething to hinder 


it from ſcattering aſunder. If, to avoid this difficulty, 
any one will throw himſelf into the ſuppoſition and 


abyſs of infinite matter, let him conſider what light 


he thereby brings to the coheſion of body, and whether 
he be ever the nearer making it intelligible, by reſoly- 
ing it into a ſuppoſition, the moſt abſurd and moſt in- 
comprehenſible of all other: ſo far is our extenſion of 
body (which is nothing but the coheſion of ſolid parts) 
from being clearer, or more diſtinct, when we would 
_ enquire into the nature, cauſe, or manner of it, than 


he iniinn 

S8. 28. Another idea we have of body, 
ton of moti. is the power of communication of motion by 
on by impulſe, impulſe; and of our ſouls, the power of 
3 exciting motion by thought. Theſe ideas, 
ligible, the one of body, the other of our minds, 
eeuery day's experience clearly furniſhes vs 


with: but if here again we enquire how this is done, 
we are equally in the dark. For in the communication 
of motion by impulſe, wherein as much motion is loſt 
to one body, as is got to the other, which is the ord- 


narieſt caſe, we can have no other conception, but 


of the paſſing of motion out of one body into another; 
which, I think, is as obſcure and unconceivable, as 


either from body or ſpirit, the idea which belongs 10 
nt ſpirit 


rl Is at leaf as clear as that which belongs to body. 
And if we conſider the active power of moving, or, 
as I may call it, mozivity, it is much clearer in ſpirit 
than body ; fince two bodies, placed by one another 
at reſt, will never afford us the idea of a power in the 
one to move the other, but by a borrowed motion : 


tive power of moving of bodies; and therefore it is 
worth our conſideration, whether active power be not 
the proper attribute of ſpirits, and paſſive power of 
c WW matter. Hence may be conjectured, that created ſpi 
rits are not totally ſeparated from matter, becauſe they 
) are both active and paſſive. Pure ſpirit, viz. God, is 
only active; pure matter is only paſſive ; thoſe beings 


that are both active and paſſive, we may judge to par- 
: take of both. But be that as it will, I think, we have 
5 as many and as clear ideas belonging ro ſpirit, as we 


* have belonging to body, the ſubſtance of each being 
equally unknown to us; and the idea of thinking in 
ſpirit, as clear as of extenſion in body; and the com- 


to ſpirit, is as evident as that by impulſe, which we aſ- 
eribe to body. Conſtant experience makes us ſenſible | 
of both of theſe, though our narrow underſtandings. 


. can comprehend neither, For when the mind would 
_ look beyond thoſe original ideas we have from ſenſa- 
cr. tion or reflection, and penetrate into their cauſes and 
manner of production, we find ſtill it diſcovers nothing 
K but its own ſhortſightedneſs. 
aſe 9. 29. To conclude; ſenſation convinces us, that 
120 there 5 ſolid extended ſubſtances; and reflection, 
oy that there are thinking ones: experience aſſures us of 
AO the exiſtence of ſuch beinss ; ; and that the one hath a 


this we cannot doubt of. Experience, J ſay, every 


1711 Rach. If we would enquire farther into their nature, 


I- Z | | | cauſes, | 
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whereas the mind every day affords us ideas of an ac- 


munication of motion by thought, which we attribute 


power to move body by impulſe, the other by thought; 


hat moment furniſhes us with the clear ideas, both of the 
one and the other; but beyond theſe ideas, as receiv- 
% Ned from their proper ſources, our faculties will not 
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cauſes, and manner, we perceive not the nature of 
extenſion clearer than we do of thinking. If we would 


explain them any farther, one is as eaſy as the other; 


and there is no more difficulty to conceive how a ſub- 


ſtance we know not, ſhould by thought ſer body into 
motion, than how a ſubſtance we know not, ſhould 
by impulſe ſet body into motion. So that we are no 
more able to diſcover wherein the ideas belonging to 
body conſiſt, than thoſe belonging to ſpirit. From 
whence it ſeems probable to me, that the ſimple idea: 
ve receive from ſenſation and reflection are the boun- 


daries of our thoughts; beyond which, the mind, 
whatever efforts it would make, is not able to Advance 
one jot; nor can it make any diſcoveries, when it 
would pry into the nature and hidden cauſes of thole 
ideas. 


F. 30. So that, in ſhort, the ide us 
Idea of bod) 


and ſpirit have of ſpirit, compared with the idea we 


compared. have of body, ſtands thus: the ſubſtance 
5 of ſpirit 1s unknown to us; and fo is the 
ſubſtance of body equally unknown to us. Two pri- 
mary qualities or properties of body, viz. ſolid cohe- 
rent parts and impulſe, we have diftin& clear ideas 


of: ſo likewiſe we know, and have diſtin clear ideas 


of two primary qualities or properties of ſpirit, via. 
thinking, and a power of action; i. e. a power of be- 


ginning, or ſtopping ſeveral thoughts or motions. We 


have allo the ideas of ſeveral qualities inherent in bo- 


dies, and have the clear diſtinct ideas of them: which 
qualities are but the various modifications of the ex- 
tenſion of cohering ſolid parts, and their motion. We | 
have likewiſe the zdeas of the ſeveral modes of think- 


ing, viz. believing, doubting, intending, fearing; 


hoping; all which are but the ſeveral modes of think: 
ing. We have alſo the ideas of willing, and moving 
the body conſequent to it, and with the body itſclt 


too; for, as has been thewn, ſpirit 18 capable of 
motion. 
| §. 51. 


=. 
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F. 31. Laſtly, If this notion of imma- 
terial ſpirit may have, perhaps, ſome dif- 


we have therefore no more reaſon to deny culty in it, 


than that of 


or doubt the exiſtence of ſuch ſpirits, than body. 
we have to deny or doubt the exiſtence of 


body ; becauſe the notion of body is cumbered with 
ſome difficulties very hard, and, perhaps, impoſſible to 
be explained, or underſtood by us. For I would fain 
have inſtanced any thing in our notion of ſpirit more 
perplexed, or nearer a contradiction, than the very no- 
tion of body includes in it; the diviſibility in infinitun 
ol any finite extenſion, involving us, whether we grant 
or deny it, in conſequences impoſſible to be explicated, 
or made in our apprehenfions conſiſtent; conſequences 
that carry greater difficulty, and more apparent abſur- 
dity, than any thing can follow from the notion of an 


immaterial knowing ſubſtance. 5 

8. 32. Which we are not at all to won- 

der at, ſince we having but ſome few ſu- thing beyond 
perficial ideas of things, diſcovered to us yy imple 
only by the ſenſes from without, or by 


the mind, reflecting on what it experiments in irfelf 
within, have no knowledge beyond that, much leſs of 
the internal conſtitution, and true nature of things, 
being deſtitute of faculties to attain it, And there- 
fore e experimenting and diſcovering in ourſelves Know- 
ledge, and the Power C of voluntary motion, as certainly 
as we experiment, or diſcover in things without us, 
the coheſion and ſeparation of ſolid parts, which 1s the 
extenſion and motion of bodies; we have as much rea- 
Jon to be ſatisfied with our notion of 1mmaterial ſpirit, as 


with our notion of body, and the exiſtence of the one as 
well as the other, For it being no more a contradic- 


tion, that thinking ſhould exiſt, ſeparate and indepen- 


dent from ſolidity, than it is a contradiction, that ſo— 


lidity ſhould exiſt, ſeparate and independent from 
Wikios, they being both but ſimple ideas, indepen- 


dent one from another; and having as clear and diſ- 


1 4 ET tinct 


The notion of 


ſpirit involves 
ficulties in it, not eaſy to be explained, no more dif-“ 


We know no- 
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tinct ideas in vs of thinking, as of ſolidity, I know 
not why we may not as well allow a thinking thing 
without ſolidity, i. e. immaterial, to exiſt, as a ſolid 


thing without thinking, i. e. matter, to exiſt: eſpeci- 


ally ſince it is not harder to conceive how thinking 
ſhould exiſt without matter, than how matter ſhould 
think. For whenſoever we would proceed beyond theſe 
ſimple ideas we have from ſenſation and reflection, and 
dive farther into the nature of things, we fall preſently 


into darkneſs and obſcurity, perplexedneſs and diffi- 
culties; and can diſcover nothing farther but our own 


blindneſs and ignorance. But which ever of theſe 
complex ideas be cleareſt, that of body, or immaterial 


ſpirit, this is evident, that the ſimple ideas that make 


them vp, are no other than what we have received from 


ſenſation or reflection; and ſo is it of all our other 


ideas of ſubſtances, even of God himſelf. 
| Lita of God. FS. 33. For if we examine the idea we 


have of the incomprehenſible | ſupreme L 


being, we ſhall find that we come by it the ſame way; 


and that the complex ideas we have both of God, and 
ſeparate ſpirirs, are made up of the ſimple ideas we 


receive from reflection: v, g. having from what we ex- 
periment in ourſelves, got the ideas of exiſtence and 
duration; of knowledge and power; of pleaſure and 
happineſs; and of ſeveral other qualities and powers, 
which it is better to have, than to be without: when 
we would frame an idea the moſt ſuitable we can to the 
ſupreme being, we enlarge every one of theſe. with 
our idea of infinity: and To putting them together, 
make our complex idea of God. For, that the mind 
has ſuch a power of enlarging ſome of its ideas, re- 


ceived from ſenſation and reflection, has been already 


l find that I know ſore few thin 05, and 


ſome of them, or all, perhaps, imperfectly, I can frame 
an idea of knowing twice as many; which I can double 


again, as often as I can add to number; - and thus en- 
Jarge my idea of knowledge, by extending its compre- 


henſion 


Our Ideas of albaner. 2+. 209. 


henſion to al things exiſting, or poſſible. The ſame 
alſo I can do of knowing them more perfectly, i. e. 
all their qualities, powers, cauſes, conſequences, and 
relations, Sc. till all be perfectly known that is in 
them, or can any way relate to them ; and thus frame 
the idea of infinite or boundleſs knowledge. The 


ſame may alſo be done of power, till we come to that 


we call infinite; and alſo of the duration of exiſtence, 

without beginning or end; and fo frame the idea of an 

eternal being. The degrees or extent, wherein we aſ- 
cribe exiſtence, power, wiſdom, and all other perfec- 


tions (which we can have any ideas of) to that ſove- 7 


reign being, which we call God, being all boundleſs 


and infinite, we frame the beſt 1 of him our minds 


are capable of: all which is done, I fay, by enlarging 

_ thoſe ſimple ideas we have taken from the operations 
of our own minds by reflection, or by our ſenſes, from 
exterior . to that vaſtneſs to which infinity can 


= extend them. 


S. 35. For i it is e e Feige 
do our ideas of exiſtence, power, know- 
ledge, &c. makes that complex idea, whereby we re- 
preſent to ourſelves, the beſt we can, the ſupreme be- 
ing. For though in his own eſſence (which certainly 
we do not know, not knowing the real eſſence of a 
pebble, or a fly, or of our own Helves) God be ſimple 
and uncompounded ; yet, I think, 1 may ſay we have 
no other idea of him, but a complex one of exiſtence, 
Knowledge, power, happineſs, Sc. infinite and eter- 
nal: which are all diſtin& ideas, and ſome of them 
being relative, are again compounded of others; all 


Idea of Gol. | 


which being, as has "been ſhewn, originally got from wo 


ſenſation and reflection, go to make up the idea or no· 
tion we have of God. 
J. 36. This farther is to be obſerved, Mo ies; fn 


that there is no idea we attribute to God, ns ger 
bating infinity, which is not alſo a part ot dur ren K. 
our complex idea of other ſpirits. Becauſe, from ſenſation 


being capable of no other . ideas, or refleQion. 
belonging 
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belonging to any ching but body, but thoſe which br 
; refle&tion we receive from the operation of our ow: 

minds, we can attribute to ſpirits no other, but what 
we receive from thence: and all the difference we car 


put between them in our contemplation of ſpirits, is 


only in the ſeveral extents and degrees of their know- 
ledge, power, duration, happineſs, Fc. For that in 
our ideas, as well of ſpirits, as of other things, we are 
reſtrained to thoſe we receive from ſenſation and reflection, 
is evident from hence, that in our ideas of ſpirits, how 
much ſoever advanced in perfection beyond thoſe of 
bodies, even to that of infinite, we cannot yet have any 


idea of the manner wherein they diſcover their thoughts 


one to another: though we muſt neceſſarily conclude, 
that ſeparate ſpirits, which are beings that have per- 
fecter knowledge and greater happineſs than we, mult 


needs have alſo. a perfecter way of communicating their 
thoughts than we have, who are fain to make uſe of 
corporeal ſigns, and particular ſounds, which are there- 


fore of moſt general uſe, as being the beſt and quickeſt 
we are capable of. But of immediate communication 
having no experiment in ourſelves, and, conſequently, 
no notion of it at all, we have no His how ſpirits, 


which uſe not words, can with quickneſs, or much 


leſs, how ſpirits, that have no bodies, can be maſters 

of their own thoughts, and communicate or conceal 

them at pleaſure, Though we cannot but neceſſarily 
ſuppoſe they have ſuch a power. 


SS. 37. And thus we have ſeen, what 
r peed of ideas we have of ſubſtances of ail 
kinds, wherein they conſiſt, and how we 
come by them. From whence, I think, it is very 
evident; 

Firſt, That all our ideas of the ET ral ſorts of ſub- 
ſtances, are nothing but collections of ſimple ideas, 
with a ſuppoſition of ſomething to which they belong, 
and in which they ſubſiſt; though of this ſuppoſed 
ſomething we have no clear diſtin idea at all. 

£  Secondhy, 


1 Collekꝛive Ideas of Subſtances, 33D 


Secondly, That all the ſimple ideas, that, thus united 
in one common /ub/tratum, make up our complex ideas 


of ſeveral ſorts of ſubſtances, are no other but ſuch as 
we have received from ſenſation or reflection. So that 
even in thoſe which we think we are moſt intimately 
_ acquainted with, and come neareſt the comprehenſion 
bf, our moſt enlarged conceptions cannot reach be- 
youd thoſe ſimple” ideas; and even in thoſe, which 
| ſeem moſt remote from all we have to do with, and 
do infinitely ſurpaſs any thing we can perceive in our- 
ſelves by reſleclion, or diſcover by ſenſation in other 
things, we can attain to nothing but thoſe ſimple ideas 
which we originally received from ſenſation or reflec- 
tion ; as is evident in the complex ideas we have of 


angels, and particularly of God himſelf. 


T hirdly, That moſt of the ſimple I that make 
up our complex ideas of ſubſtances, when truly conſi- 
dered, are only powers, however we are apt to take them 


for poſitive qualities; v. g. the greateſt part of the 
ideas, that make our complex idea of gold, are yel- 


lowneſs, great weight, ductility, fuſibility, and ſolu- 


bility in ag. regia, c. all united together in an un- 


known ſubſtratum; all which ideas are nothing elle but 
fo many relations to other ſubſtances, and are not 
really in the gold, conſidered barely in itſelf, though 
they depend on thoſe real and primary qualities of i its 
internal conſtitution, whereby it has a fitneſs diffe- 
rently to operate, and be operated on by ſeveral other : 


ſubſtances. Sl 


0 H A E XXIV. 
of Colletive Ideas of Sulances. 


F. I. ESIDEs theſe complex ideas of 4 
. B ſeveral ſingle ſubſtances, as of 9 
man, horſe, gold, violet, apple, Sc. the mind hath alſo 
complex collective ideas of ſubſtances; which I ſo call, 

becauſe 
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becauſe ſuch ideas are made up of many particular ſub. 


ſtances conſidered together, as united into one idea, 
and which ſo joined, are looked on as one: v. g. The 
idea of ſuch a collection of men as make an army, 


though conliſting of a great number of diſtinct ſub- 


ſtances, is as much one idea as the idea of a man: and 


the great collective idea of all bodies whatſoever, ſig- 
nified by the name world, is as much one idea, as the 
idea of any the leaſt particle of matter in it; it ſufficing 


to the unity of any idea, that it be conſidered as one 


repreſentation, or picture, though made up of ever ſo 
many particulars. 

"Mao by thee . Theſe collefive ideas of ſub- 
power of com- ſtances the mind makes by its power of 
poſing in the compoſition, and uniting ſeverally, either 


mind, 5 
ſimple or complex ideas into one, as it does 


by the ſame faculty make the complex ideas of parti- 
cular ſubſtances, conſiſting of an aggregate of divers 
ſimple ideas, united in one ſubſtance. And as the 


mind, by putting together the repeated ideas of Unity, 


makes the collective mode, or complex idea of any 
number, as a ſcore, or a groſs, Sc. ſo by putting to- 


gether ſeveral particular ſubſtances, it makes collective 


ideas of ſubſtances, as a troop, an army, a ſwarm, a 
city, a fleet; each of which every one finds that he re- 


preſents to his own mind by one idea, in one view; 


and fo under that notion conſiders thoſe ſeveral things 
as perfectly one, as one ſhip, or one atom. Nor is it 
harder to conceive, how an army of ten thouſand men 
ſhould make one idea, than how a man ſhould make 


one idea; it being as eaſy to the mind to unite into 
one the idea of a great number of men, and conſider 
it as one, as it is to unite into one particular all the 


diſtinct ideas that make up the compoſition of a man, 
and conſider them all together as one. 


5.3. Amongſt ſuch kind of collective 

—— ideas, are to be counted moſt part of artifi- 

ieQive ideas, clal things, at leaſt ſuch of them as are 
made vp of diſtinet ſubſtances: and 3p 

| tru: * 
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truth, if we conſider all theſe collective ideas aright, as 
ARM Y, conſtellation, uni verſe, as they are united into 


ſo many ſingle ideas, they are but the artificial draughts _ 
of the mind, bringing things very remote, and inde- 


pendent on one another, into one view, the better to 


contemplate, and diſcourſe of them, united into one 

conception, and ſignified by one name. For there are 
no things ſo remote, nor ſo contrary, which the mind 
cannot, by this art of compoſition, bring into one idea, 


as is viſible! in FRAL ſignified by the name e univerſe. 


CHAP. xXxv. . 
of RELATION, 


$4. BESIDES the dur. whether m 


1 
ple or complex, that the mind what, * 


has of things, as they are in themſelves, 


there are others! it gets from their compariſon one with 


another, The underſtanding, in the conſideration of 


any thing, is not confined to that preciſe object: it 
can carry any idea, as it were, beyond itſelf, or, at 


Jeaſt, look beyond it, to fee how it ſtands in conformity 


to any other. When the mind ſo conſiders one thing, 
that it does, as It were, bring it to, and ſet it by ano- 
ther, and carry its view from one to the other; this is, 


as the words import, relalbion and reſpect; and the de- 


nominations given to poſitive things, intimating that 
reſpect, and ſerving as marks to lead the thoughts be- 


yond the ſubject itſelf denominated, to ſomething diſ- 
tinct from it, are what we call relatives ; and the things 


o brought together, related. Thus, when the mind 


conſiders Caius as ſuch a poſitive being, 1t takes no- 


thing into that idea, but what really exiſts in Caius; 
D. g. when J conſider him as man, 1 have nothing in 


my mind, but the complex idea of the ſpecies, man. 
0 likewiſe, when I fay Caius is à white man, I have 
2 nothing 
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7 nothing but the bare conſideration of man, who hath 
that white colour. But when I give Caius the name 
huſband, J intimate ſome other perſon; and when I 
give him the name whiter, I intimate ſome other thing. 
In both caſes my thought is led to ſomething beyond 
Caius, and there are two things brought into confi- 


deration. And fince any 7dea, whether ſimple or com- 


plex may be the occaſion why the mind thus brings 
two things together, and, as 1t were, takes a view of 

them at once, though ſtill conſidered as diſtin& ; there- 
fore any of our ideas may be the foundation of rela- 
tion. As in the above-mentioned inſtance, the con- 
tract and ceremony of marriage with Sempronià is the 
occaſion of the denomination or relation of huſband; | 
and the colour white, the occaſion why he 1 18 faid whiter 
than freeſtone. ED 
7 8. 2 Theſe, and the like 5 * 
without cor- Preſſed by relative terms, that have others 
relativeterms, anſwering them with a reciprocal intimation, 
as father and fon, bigger and leſs, cauſe 


and effect, are very obvious to every one; 


and every body, at firſt fight, perceives the relation. 
For father and ſon, huſband and wife, and ſuch other 
© correlative terms, ſeem ſo nearly to belong one to ano- 
ther, and, through cuſtom, do fo readily chime, and 
_ anſwer one another | in people's memories, that upon 
the naming of either of them, the thoughts are pre- 
ſently carried beyond the thing ſo named; and nobody 
overlooks or doubts of a relation, where it is ſo lainly Y 
intimated. But where languages have failed ro give 
correlative names, there the relation is not always ſo 
eaſily taken notice of. Concubine is, no doubt, a rela- 
tive name, as well as wife: but in languages where 
this, and the like words have not a correlative term, 


there people are not ſo apt to take them to be ſo, as 


wanting that evident mark of relation which is between 
correlatives, which ſeem to explain one another, and 
not to be able to exiſt, but together. Hence it is, 
that many of thole names, which duly conſidered do 


5 | include 


8 r — Bu. SO ONT EY IFY EEC net ee, oh 


_ denominations, 


empty ſounds, muſt ſignify ſome idea, which is either 
in the thing to which the name is applied; and then 
it is poſitive, and is looked on as united to, and ex- 
iſting in the thing to which the denomination is given: 
or elle it ariſes from the reſpect the mind finds in it to 


Oo RELATION. 335 
include evident relations, have been called external | 
But all names, that are more than 


ſomething diſtinct from it, with which it conſiders | 


it; and then it includes a relation. 


$. 3. Another ſort of relative terms there 

is, which are not looked on to be either re- 
| lative, or ſo much as external denomina- 
tions; which yet, under the form and ap- | 
pearance of ſignifying ſomething abſolute in the ſub- 
ject, do conceal a tacit, though leſs obſervable rela- 


tion. Such are the ſeemingly poſitive terms of old, great, 


Some ſeem- 
ingly abſolute 


terms contain 
| relations. Ts 


imperfef?, &c. whereof I ſhall have occaſion to 1 5 


more at large in the following chapters. 
This farther may be obſerved, that 
the as of relation may be the ſame in 
men, who have far different ideas of the 
things that are related, or that are thus 
compared; v. g. thoſe who have far different ideas of. 
a man, may yet agree in the notion of a father; which 
is 4 notion ſuperinduced to the ſubſtance, or man, and 


| 1 dif- 


ferent from 


the things re- | 
lated. 


refers only to an act of that thing called man, whereby 
he contributed to the generation of one of his own 


kind, »* man be what it will. 1 


The nature therefore of. relation 
. in the referring or comparing two 
things one to another, from which com— 


pariſon one or both comes to be denomi- 


_ nated; and if either of thoſe things be re- 


Change of re- 
lation may be 
without any 
change in the 


lubjett. 


moved, or ceaſe to be, the relation ceaſes, and the de- 


it itſelf no alteration at all: 


nomination conſequent to 1t, Hong the other receive 


D. g. Caius, whom I con- 
ſider to-day as a father, ceaſes to be ſo to- morrow, only 


by the death of his ſon, without any alteration made 


in himſelf. Nay, Varel Py the mind's changing the 


object 
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Relation only 


A adi , 
pable . theſe things may be conſidered. 


hon. Firſt, That there is no one thing, whe- 


3 — 
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object to which it compares any thing, the fate thing 
is capable of having contrary denominations at the 


ſame time: v. g. Cains, compared to ſeveral perſons, 
may truly be ſaid to be older and younger, ſtronger 


and weaker, Se. 


ces, but modes alſo are poſitive beings, 


though the parts of which they conſiſt are very often 
relative one to another; but the whole together con- 
ſidered as one thing, and producing in us che complex 
idea of one thing, which idea is in our minds as one 
picture, though : an aggregate of divers parts, and un- 
der one name, it is a poſitive or abſolute thing or idea. 
Thus a triangle, though the parts thereof compared 
one to another be relative, yet the idea of the whole is 
a poſitive abſolute idea. The fame may be ſaid of a 
family, a tune, &c. for there can be no relation but 
betwixt two things, conſidered as two things. There 
muſt always be in relation two ideas or things, either 
in themſelves really ſeparate, or conſidered as diſtinct, 
and then a ground or occaſion for their compariſon. 
& 7, Concerning relation in general, 5 


e ſimple idea, ſubſtance, mode, or rela- 


tion, or name of either of them, which is nor capable of 
almoſt an infinite number of conſiderations in reference 
to other things; and therefore this makes no ſmall 
part of men's thoughts and words: v. g. one ſingle 


man may at once be concerned in, and ſuſtain all theſe 
following relations, and many more, viz, father, bro- 


ther, ſon, grandfather, grandſon, father-in-law, ſon- in- 
law, huſband, friend, enemy, ſubject, general, judge, 
patron, client, profeſſcr, Eur opean, Engliſhman, iſlander, 
ſervant, Aae poſſeſſor, captain, ſuperior, inferior, 
bigger, leſs, older, younger, contemporary, like, un- 


like, Sc. to an almoſt infinite number; he being ca- 
. pable 


F. 6. Whatſoever doth, or can . r 
5 be conſidered as one thing, 1s poſitive; 
things. | and ſo not only ſimple ideas and ſubſtan- 
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ſidered concerning relation, that though it 
be not contained in the real exiſtence of clearer often 
things, but ſomething extraneous and ſu- of te 
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pable of a many relations as there can be occaſions of 
comparing him to other things, in any manner of 


agreement, diſagreement, or reſpect whatſoever; for, 
as 1 ſaid, Felatibn is a way of comparing or conſidering 


two things together, and giving one or both of them 
ſome appellation from that compariſon, and ſometimes 
giving even the relation itſelf a name. 


8. 8. Secondly, This farther may be con- The ai ot 


relations 


| —_— pan 


. per-induced ; yet the ideas which relative ed. 
words ſtand for, are often clearer and more 
diſtinct, than of thoſe ſubſtances to which cheydo belong. 15 
The notion we have of a father or brother, is a great 
deal clearer and more diſtin& than that we have of 4 
man; or, if you will, paternity is a thing whereof it is 
eaſier to have a clear idea, than of humanity ; And 
can much eaſter conceive what a friend is, than what 

Gon; becauſe the knowledge of one action, or one 


imple idea, is oftentimes ſufficient to give me the no- 
tion of a relation ; but to the knowing of any ſubſtan- 
tial being, an accurate collection of ſundry ideas is 


neceſſary. A man, if he compares two things toge- 
ther, can hardly be ſuppoſed not to know what i 
wherein he compares them; ſo that when he compares 


any things together, he cannot but have a very clear 
idea of chat relation. The ideas then of relations are 
capable at leaſt of being more per fett and diſtin in our 
minds, than thoſe of ſubſtances ; becauſe it is commonly 
bard ro know all the fimple ideas which are really in 
any ſubſtante, but for the moſt part ealy enough to 
know the fimple ideas that make up any relation I 
think on, or have a name for: v. g. comparing two 
men in reference to one common parent, it is very eaſy 
to frame the ideas of brothers, without having yet the 
perfe& idea of a man; for ſignificant relative words, 


as well as others, ſtanding only for ideas, and thoſe 


being all either Lmple, or made up of imple ones, it 
Val. I. — tuffices 
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3 Of Rztarion, 
ſuffices for the knowing the preciſe idea the relative 


Terms leading 


ence. of that thing. 


term ſtands for, to have a clear conception of that 


which is the foundation of the relation; which may be 


done without having a perfect and clear idea of the 


thing it is attributed to. Thus having the 8 
that one laid the egg out of which the other » 


hatched, I have a clear idea of the relation of Aa Hh 


chick, between the two caſſiowaries in St. James's Park; 
though perhaps I have but a very obſcure and 1 imper- 


fect idea of thoſe birds themſelves. 
F. 9. Thirdly, Though there be a ore 
Relations all number of conſiderations, wherein tung 


terminate in 
ſimple ids. may be compared one with another, and 


ſo a multitude of relations; yet they 40] ler- 
minate in, and are concerned about thoſe ſimple idea, 


either of ſenſation or reflection; which J think to be 
the whole materials of all our knowledge. To clear 


this, I ſhall ſnew it in the moſt conſiderable relations 


that we have any notion of, and in ſome that ſeem to 
be the moſt remote from ſenſe or reflection; which yet 


will appear to have their ide, from thence, and leave 


It paſt doubt, that the notions we have of them are but 
certain ſimple ideas, and fo originally derived from 
ſenſe or reflection. EH 


F. 10. Pourthly 5 That relation being the 
IST conſidering of one thing with another 
yond the ſub- which is extrinſecal to it, it is evident that 


Jeet denomi- all words that neceſſarily lead the mind, to 
nated, are re- 


Jative, any other ideas than are ſuppoſed really to 
exiſt in that thing to which the word is 

applied, are relative words: v. g. a man black, mer!) 
thou ghtful, thirſty, angry, extended; theſe, and the like, 
are if abſolute, becauſe they Reicher fignify nor inti- 
mate any thing, but what does, or is ſuppoſed really 
to exiſt in the man thus denominated, But father, 
Brother, king, huſband, Slacker, merrier, Sc. are words 
which, together with the thing they denominate, imphy 
alſo ſomething elſe ſeparate, and exterior to the exit 
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9. 11, Having laid down theſe premiſes 
concerning relation in general, I ſhall now 
proceed to ſhew in ſome inſtances, how all the ideas we 
have of relation are made up, as the others are, only of 
ſimple ideas; and that they all, how refined or remote from 
ſenſe ſoever they ſeem, terminate at laſt in ſimple ideas. 
1 ſhall begin with the moſt comprehenſive relation, 
wherein all things that do, or can exiſt, are concerned, 
and that is the relation, of cauſe and effeft ; the idea 
whereof, how derived from the two fountains of all 


our knowledge, ſenſation and refleaion, I ſhall 1 in the 
next * conſider: ö 


Concluſion, | 


, 8 f CH A P. XXVI. 
& Cane and Ein, and other Relations. 


. N 1 notice that our ben take of 
. 1 the conſtant viciſſitude of thing 98, 
we cannot but obſerve, that ſeveral parti- 
cular, both qualities and ſubſtances, begin to exiſt; 
and that they receive this their exiſtence from the due - 
application and operation of ſome other being. From 
this obſervation we get our 7deas of cauſe and Felt. 
That which produces any ſimple or complex idea, we 
denote by the general name cauſe; and that which is 
produced, effect. Thus finding, that in that ſubſtance. = 
which we call wax, fluidity, which is a ſimple idea that 
was not in it before, is conſtantly produced by the ap- 
plication of a certain degree of heat, we call the ſimple 
idea of heat, in relation to fluidity in wax, the cauſe of 
it, and fluidity the effect. So alſo finding, that the 
ſubſtance, wood, which is à certain collection of ſimple 
ideas ſo called, by the application of fire is turned into 
another ſubſtance, called aſhes, 7. e. another complex 
idea, conſiſting of a collection of ſimple ideas, quite 
different from that complex idea which we call wood ; 
£ 2 wie 


Whence their | 
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333 Of RELATION, 
ſuffices for the knowing the preciſe idea the relative 


thing 1t 1s attributed to. Thus having the notion, 
that one laid the egg out of which the other was 
| hatched, I have a clear idea of the relation of dam and 


| fect idea of thoſe birds themſelves. 


. all. 


the whole materials of all our knowledge. To clear 
this, I ſhall ſhew it in the moſt conſiderable relations 
that we have any notion of, and in ſome that ſeem to 
be the moſt remote from ſenſe or reflection; which yet 
will appear to have their e from thence, and leave 
it paſt doubt, that the notions we have of them are but 
certain ſimple ideas, and o originally derived from 
flenſe or reflection 


vond dle ſub- which is extrinſecal to it, it is evident that 
Ject denomi- all words that neceſſarily lead the mind, to} 
| tive. any other des than are ſuppoſed really to 


| thou ghtful, thirſiy, angry, extended; theſe, and the like, 
mate any thing, but what does, or is ſuppoſed really 


brother, king, bujbaid, blacker, merrier, Sc. are words 


ence of that ching. 


term ſtands for, to have a clear conception of that 
which is the foundation of the relation; which may be 
done without having a Perfect and clear idea of the 


chick, between the two caſſiowaries in St. James's Park; 
though perhaps I have but a very oblcure and i per: 


8 9. Thirdly, Though there be a great 
number of conſiderations, wherein things 

terminate in 

{imple ideas. may be compared one with another, and 
ſo a multitude of relations; yet they a/! ler. 

minate in, and are concerned about thoſe ſimple ideas 

either of ſenſation or reflection; which I think to be 


ED d. 10. 1 vurthly, Thar relation 6061 RY 
3 conſidering of one thing with another 


nated, are re- 


exiſt in that thing to which the word is 
applied; are relative words: v. g. a nan black, mer), 


are if abſolute, becauſe they neither ignify nor inti- 
to exiſt in the man thus denominated. But father, 


which, together with the thing they denominate, imp! 
alſo ſomething elſe ſeparate, and exterior to the exilt· 


Y II. 


we cannot but obſerve, that ſeveral parti: 
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§. 11. Having laid down theſe premiſes Condlulon. 


concerning relation in general, I ſhall now 


proceed to ſhew in ſome inſtances, how all the ideas we 


have of relation are made up, as the others are, only of 


ſimple ideas; and that they all, howrefinedor remote from 
ſenſe ſoever they ſeem, terminate at laſt in ſimple ideas. 


I ſhall begin with the moſt comprehenſive relation, 
wherein all things that do, or can exiſt, are concerned, 
and that is the relation, of cauſe and eſect; the idea 
whereof, how derived from the two fountains of all 
our knowledge, ſenſation and reflection, I ſhall in the 


next e conlider. 


Loon CH: AP. XXVL 


07 Cayje « and Elen, and other Relations. 


» 1. IN the notice that our ſenſes take of 


Whe the! : 
the conſtant viciſſitude of thing 88, N 


tdeas got. 


cular, both qualities and ſubſtances, begin to exiſt; 
and that they receive this their exiſtence from the due 5 


application and operation of ſome other being. From 


this obſervation we get our ideas of cauſe and Heck. 


That which produces any ſimple or complex idea, we 
| denote by the general name cauſe; and that which is 


produced, efect. Thus finding, that in that ſubſtance _ 


which we call wax, fluidity, which is a ſimple idea that 

was not in it before, is conſtantly produced by the ap- 
plication of a certain degree of heat, we call the ſimple 
idea of heat, in relation to fluidity in wax, the cauſe of 


it, and fluidity the effect. So alſo finding, that the 
ſubſtance, wood, which is a certain collection of ſimple 


ideas ſo called, by the application of fire is turned into 
another ſubſtance, called aſhes, 2. e. another complex 


idea, conſiſting of a collection of ſimple ideas, quite 
different from that complex idea which we call wood; 
2 2 "..; uw 


T.. MEL ATES SS: 

we conſider fire, in relation to aſhes, as cauſe, and the 
aſhes as effect. So that whatever is conſidered by us 
to conduce or operate to the producing any particular 
ſimple idea, or collection of ſimple ideas, whether ſub- 
ſtance or mode, which did not before exiſt, hath there. 
by in our minds the relation of a cauſe, and fo is de- 
_ nominated by us. _ 8 5 


| Creation, ge-. “. 2. Having thus, from what our ſenſes | 


* / 


neration,mak- Are able to diſcover in the operations of 
5 alieta- bodies on one another, got the notion of 
„ cauſe and effect, viz. that a cauſe is that 
which makes any other thing, either ſimple idea, ſub- 
ſtance or mode, begin to be; and an he is that which 
had its beginning from ſome other thing; the mind 
finds no great difficulty to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ori- 
ginals of things into two ort. 


irt, When the thing is wholly made new, fo that 
no part thereof did ever exiſt before; as when a ney 
particle of matter doth begin to exiſt, in rerum naturn, 
which had before no being; and this we call creation. 
Secondly, When a thing is made up of particles which 
did all of them before exiſt, but that very thing ſo 
conſtituted of pre-exiſting particles, which conſidered 
all together make up ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas, 
had not any exiſtence before; as this man, this egg, 
roſe, or cherry, Sc. And this, when referred to a ſub- 
ſtance produced in the ordinary courſe of nature by an 


internal principle, but ſet on work by, and received 


from ſome external agent or cauſe, and working by 
inſenſible ways, which we perceive not, we call gene- 
ration. When the cauſc, is extrinſecal, and the effect 
produced by a ſenſible ſeparation, or juxta-poſition of 
__ diſcernible parts, we call it matmg; and ſuch are all 

artificial things. When any ſimple idea is produced, 
which was not in that ſubject before, we call it a/ters- 
tion. Thus a man is generated, a picture made, and 


either of them altered, when any new ſenſible qualit) 


or ſimple idea is produced in either of them, which 
was not there before; and the things thus made. 
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exiſt, which were not there before, are efefs; and 
thoſe things which operated to the exiſtence, can/es. 


In which, and all other caſes, we may obſcrve, that the 


notion of cauſe and effe#, has its riſe from ideas received 
by ſenſation or reflection; and that this relation, how 


comprehenſive ſoever, terminates at laſt in them. For 
to have the idea of cauſe and ect, it ſuffices to conſi- a 


der any ſimple idea or ſubſtance as beginning to exiſt 


by the operation of ſome other, without knowing the 


manner of that operation. 
§. 3. Time and place are alſo the foun- 
Relations of 
dations of very large relations, and all fi- time. 
nite beings at leaſt are concerned in them. 


Bur having already ſhewn in another place how we get 


theſe ideas, it may ſuffice here to intimate, that moſt 
of the denominations of things received from time, are 


only relations. Thus, when any one ſays, that Queen 
Elizabeth lived ſixty-nine, and reigned forty-five years; 


theſe words 1mport only the relation of that duration 


I to ſome other, and mean no more than this, that the 


duration of her exiſtence was equal to fxtv-nine, and 


the duration of her government to forty- five ano” 
revolutions of the fins and ſo are all words anſwering, 
How long? Again, William the Conqueror invaded | 
England about "the year 1070; which means this, that 


taking the duration from our Saviour's time till now 


for one entire great length of time, it ſhews at what 
diſtance this invaſion was from the two extremes; and 
ſo do all words of time anſwering to the queſtion, 
When? which ſhew only the diſtance of any point of 


time from the period of a longer duration, from 


which we meaſure, and 0 which we thereby conſider 


it as related. 


F. 4. There are yet, 8 thoſe, other words of 


time that ordinarily are thought to ſtand for poſitive 
ideas, which yet will, when conſidered, be found to be 


relative; ſuch as are young, old, Sc. which include and 
intimate the relation any thing has to a certain length + 
ot duration, whereof we have the idea in Gur minds. 
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men do not uſually. exceed. And fo it is but com- 
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Thus having ſettled in our thoughts the idea of the 
ordinary duration of a man to be ſeventy years; when 
we ſay a man is young, we mean, that his age is yet 
but a ſmall part of that which uſually men attain to; 
and when we denominate him od, we mean that his 
duration is run out almoſt to the end of that which 


paring the particular age or duration of this or that 
man, to the idea of that duration which we have in our 
minds, as ordinarily belonging to that fort of animatks; 
which is plain in the application of theſe names to 
other things: for à man is called young at twenty 
Jens, and very young at ſeven years old; but yet a 
horſe we call old at twenty, and a dog at ſeven FERrS 3. © 
becauſe in each of theſe we compare their age to dif- 
ferent ideas of duration which are ſettled in our minds, 
as belonging to theſe ſeveral forts of animals, in the 
ordinary courſe of nature. But the ſun and ſtars, though 
they have out-laſted ſeveral generations of men, we 
call not old, becauſe we do not know what period 
 Gop hath or to that ſort of beings; this term belong- 
ing properly to thoſe things, which we can obſerve in 
the ordinary courſe of things, by a natural decay, to 
come to an end in a certain period of time; and ſo 
have in our minds, as it were, a ſtandard, to which we 
can compare the ſeveral parts of their duration, and by 
the relation they bear thereunto, call them young or 
old; which we cannot therefore do to a ruby or a 
; diamond, things whoſe uſual periods we know nor. 
Fi. 5. The relation alſo that things have 
Relations of to one another in their places and dif- 
tenſion, tances, is very obvious to oblerve; as 
5 above, below, a mile diſtant from Char- 
ig: Croſs, in England, and in London. But as in dura- 
tion, ſo in extenſion and bulk, there are ſome ideas that 
are relative, which we ſignify by names that are thougnt 
poſitive ; as great and little are truly relations. For 
here alſo having by obſervation ſettled in our minds 


D the ideas of the bigneſs of ſeveral ff ſpecies of things from 
— 
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thoſe we have been moſt accuſtomed to, we make them 
as it were the ſtandards whereby to denominate the 
bulk of others. Thus we call a great apple, ſuch a 
one as is bigger than the ordinary fort of thoſe we have 
been uſed to; and a little horſe, ſuch a one as comes 
not up to the ſize of that idea which we have in our 
minds to belong ordinarily to horſes : and that will be 
a great horſe to a Welſbman, which is but a little one 
to a Fleming; tney two having, from the different 
breed of their countries, taken ſeveral fixed ideas, to 
which they compare, and in relation to which __ de- 
nominate their great and their little. 5 
8. 6. So likewiſe weak and frong 2 anita © 
but relative denominations of power, com- terms often 
pared to ſome ideas we have at that time org 
of greater or leſs power. Thus when we 
ſay © a weak man, we mean one that has not ſo much 
ſtrength or power to move as uſually men have, or 


bis ſtrength to the idea we have of the uſual ſtrength 
of men, or men of ſuch a ſize, The like, when we 
| fay the creatures are all weak things; weak there is 
but a relative term, ſignifying the qiſproportion there 
is in the power of GOD and the creatures. And fo 
abundance of words in ordinary ſpeech ſtand only for 
relations (and perhaps the greateſt part) which at firſt 
fight ſeem to have no ſuch ſignification: v. g. the ſhip 
has neceſſary ſtores; neceſſary and ſtores are both rela- 
tive words, one having a relation to the accompliſhing | 
the voyage intended, and the other to future uſe, All 
which relations, how they are confined to, and termi- 
nate in ideas derived from ſenſation or reflection, is too 
obvious to need any explication. 


2 4 . 


uſually thoſe of his ſize have; which is a comparing = 


1 
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NOTHER occaſion the wind | 
often takes of comparing, is the 
very bene of things; when, conſidering 
any thing as exiſting at any determined time and place, 
we compare it with itſelf exiſting at another time, and 
thereon form the ideas of identity and diverſity. When 
we ſee any thing to be in any place in any inſtant of 
time, we are ſure (be it what it will) that it is that 
very thing, and not another, which at that ſame time 
 exilts in another place, how like and undiftinguiſhable 
ſoever it may be in all other reſpects; ; and in this con- 
ſiſts identity, when the ideas it is attributed - to, vary 
not at all from what they were that moment wherein 
we conſider their former exiſtence, and to which we 
compare the preſent; for we never finding, nor con- 
ceiving it poſſible, that two things of the ſame kind 
| ſhould exiſt in the ſame place at "the ſame time, we 
rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts any where at any 
time, excludes all of the ſame kind, and is there itſelf 
alone. When therefore we demand, whether any thing 
be the ſame or no? it refers always to ſomething chat 5 
exiſted ſuch a time in ſuch a place, which it was certain 
at that inſtant was the ſame with itſelf, and no other; 
from whence it follows, that one thing cannot have 
two beginnings of exiſtence, nor two things one be- 
ginning; it being 1mpoſſible for two things of the 
ſame kind to be or exiſt in the ſame inſtant in the very 
ſame place, or one and the ſame thing in different 
places. That therefore, that had one beginning, 1s 
the ſame thing; and that which had a different begin- 
ning in time and place from that, is not the ſame, but 
1 diverſe. That which has made the difficulty about 
Þ this relation, has been the little care and attention uſed 
Bo : in 


Wherein i- Je 5 I. 
deniity eee | 


fits, 
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in having g preciſe notions of the things to which 1 it is 
attributed. 

F. 2. We have the ideas but of three. 
ſorts of ſubſtances. 1. God. 2. Finite ig 
intelligences. 3. Bodies, Firſt, God is 5 
without beginning, eternal, unalterable, and every 
where; and therefore concerning his identity there can 
be no doubt. Secondly, Finite lpirits having had each 
its determinate time and place of beginning to exiſt, the 
relation to that time and place will always determine 
to each of them its identity as long as it exiſts. 
Thirdly, The ſame will hold of every particle of mat- 
ter, to which no addition or ſubſtraction of matter be- 
ing made, it is the ſome; for though theſe three ſorts 
of ſubſtances, as we term them, do not exclude one 
another out of the ſame place, yet we cannot conceive 
but that they muſt neceſſarily each of them exclude 
any of the ſame kind out of the ſame place; or elſe 
the notions and names of identity and diverſity would 
be in vain, and there could be no ſuch diſtinction of 
ſubſtances, or any thing elſe one from another. For 
example; could two bodies be in the ſame place at 
the ſame time, then thoſe two parcels of matter muſt 
be one and the ſame, take them great or little ; nay, 
all bodies muſt be one and the ſame : for by the ſame , 
reaſon that two particles of matter may be 
in one place, all bodies may be in one . of 
place; which, when it can be ſuppoſed, 5 
takes away the diſtinction of identity and diverſity of 
one and more, and renders | it ridiculous. But it being 
a contradiction that two or more ſhould be one, iden- 
tity and diverſity are relations and ways of comparing 
_ vell founded, and of uſe to the underſtanding. All 
other things being but modes or relations ultimately 
terminated in ſubſtances, the identity and diverſity of 
each particular exiſtence of them too, will be by the 
lane way determined. Only as to things whole ex- 
iſtence is in ſucceſſion, ſuch as are the «one of finite 
beings, v. g. motion and bug, both which conſiſt in 
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a continued train of ſucceſſion, concerning their diver- 
ſity there can be no queſtion ; becauſe each periſhing 
the moment it begins, they cannot exiſt in different 

times, or in different places, as permanent beings can 

at different tunes exilt in diſtant places; and therefore 
no motion or thought, conſidered as at different times, 
can be the ſame, each part thereof | having a different 
beginning of exiſtence. 

3 | & 3. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy 

| 3 to diſcover what is ſo much enquired after, 

i the principium individuationis; and that it 
is plain is exiſtence itſelf, which determines a being of 
any ſort to a particular time and place, incommuni- 

cable to two beings of the ſame kind. This, though 
it ſeems eaſier to conceive in ſimple ſubſtances or 

modes, yet when reflected on, ig not more difficult in 
compounded ones, if care be taken to what it is ap- 
plied: v. g. let us ſuppoſe an atom, 7. e. a continued 

body under one immutable ſuperficies, exiſting in a 

determined time and place; it is evident, that conſi- 
dered in any inſtant of its exiſtence, it is in that inſtant 

the ſame with itſelf; for being at that inſtant what it 
is, and nothing elſe, it is the ſame, and ſo muſt con- : 
tinue as long as its exiſtence is continued; for ſo long 

it will be the ſame, and no other. In likes: manner, 47 

to or more atoms be joined together into the ſame 
mimaſs, every one of thoſe atoms will be the ſame, by 
| the foregoing rule; and whilſt they exiſt united to- 
gether, the mals conliſting of the ſame atoms, muſt be 
the ſame maſs, or the ſame body, let the parts be ever 
ſo differently jumbled ; but if one of theſe atoms be 
taken away, or one new one added, it 1s no longer the 
fame maſs, or the ſame body. In the ſtate of living 
creatures, their identity depends not on a maſs of the 
ſame particles, but on ſomething elſe; for in them the 
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variation of great parcels of matter alters not the iden- 5 
tity. An oak growing from a plant to a great tree, 
the 
and then lopped, is {till the ſame oak: and a colt =; 
| grown up to a 4 horſe, ſometimes lat, ſometimes lean, is 8 


all. 
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al che while the ſame horſe: thou gh in both theſe caſes 
there may be a manifeſt change of the parts; ſo that 
truly they are not either of them che ſame maſſes of 


matter, though they be truly one of them the ſame oak, 


and the other the ſame horſe: the reaſon whereof is, 
that in theſe two caſes of a maſs of matter and a living 
| body, identity is not applied to the ſame ching. 

F. 4. We muſt therefore conſider where- PREY 
in an oak differs from a maſs of matter, 3 
and that ſeems to me to be in this, that 15 
the one is only the coheſion of particles of matter any 
how united; the other, ſuch a diſpoſition of them as 
conſtirutes the parts of an oak, and ſuch an organiza» 
tion of thoſe parts, as is fit to receive and diſtribute 
nouriſhment, fo as to continue and frame the wood, 
bark, and leaves, Sc. of an oak, in which conſiſts the 
vegetable life. That being then one plant, which has 
ſuch an organization of parts in one coherent body, 
partaking of one common life, it continues to be the 
ſame plant as long as it partakes of the ſame life, though _ 
that life be communicated to new particles of matter 
vitally united to the living plant in a like continued 
organization, conformable to that ſort of plants; for 
this organization being at any one inſtant in any one 
collection of matter, is in that particular concrete diſ- 
tinguiſhed from all other, and is that individual life, 
which exiſting conſtantly from that moment both for- 
wards and backwards in the ſame continuity of inſenſi- 
bly ſucceeding parts united to the living body of the 
plant, it has chat identity which makes the ſame plant, 
and all the parts of it parts of the ſame plant, during 
| all the time that they exiſt united in that continued 
organization, which 1s fit to convey that common lite 
to all the parts ſo united. 

F. 5. The caſe is not fo much different | 
in brutes, but that any one may hence ſee in of 
what makes an animal, and continues it 
the ſame. Something we have like this in machines, 
and may ferve to illuſtrate i it, For example, What is a 


watch : Pp. 
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watch? It is plain it is nothing but a fit organization, 
or conſtruction of parts, to a certain end, which, when 
a ſufficient force is added to it, it is capable to attain. 
If we would ſuppoſe this machine one continued body, 
all whoſe organized parts were repaired, increaſed or 
_ diminiſhed by a conſtant addition or ſeparation of in- 


ſenſible parts, with one common lite, we ſhould have 


ſomething very much like the body of an animal; with 
this difference, That in an animal, the fitneſs of the 
organization, and the motion wherein life conſiſts, be- 
gin together, the motion coming from within; but in 
machines, the force coming ſenſibly from without, is 
often away when the organ is in order, and well fitted 5 
to recelve it. — 
6. This th hows, wherein the iden- 
tity of the ſame man conſiſts; viz. in no- 
thing but a participation of the ſame con- 
| tinued life, by conſtantly fleeting particles of matter, 
in fucceſſion vitally united to the lame organized body.. 
He that ſhall place the identity of man in any thing 
elſe, but, like that of other animals, in one fitly orga- 
nized body, taken in any one inſtant, and from thence 
continued under one organization of life in ſeveral 
ſucceſſively fleeting particles of matter united to it, 
will find 1t hard to ) make an embryo, one of years, mad 
and ſober, the fame man, by any ſuppoſition, that will 
not make it poſſible for Seth, Iſmael, Socrates, Pilate, 
St. Auſtin, and Cægʒar Borgia, to be the fame man. For 
if the identity of ſoul alone makes the ſame man, and 
there be nothing in the nature of matter, why the ſame 
individual ſpirit may not be united to different bodies, 
it will be poſſible, that thoſe men living in diſtant 
ages, and of different tempers, may have been the 
fame man: which way of ſpeaking muſt be, from a 
very ftrange uſe of the word man, applied to an idea, 
out of which body and ſhape is excluded: and that 
Way of ſpeaking would agree yet worſe with the 
potions of thoſe philoſophers, who allow of tranſmigra- 


tion, 
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tion, and are of opinion that the ſouls of men may, for 
their miſcarriages, be detruded into the bodies of 
beaſts, as fit habitations, with organs ſuited to the ſatis- 
faction of their brutal inclinations. But yet I think, 
nobody, could he be ſure that the foul of Heliogabalus 
were in one of his hogs, would yet ſay that hog were 
a man or Heliogabalus, 
FS. 7. It is not therefore unity of ſub-⸗ 
ſtance that comprehends all forts of iden- api 
tity, or will determine it in every caſe; 
but to conceive and judge of it aright, we muſt con- 
ſider what idea the word it is applied to, ſtands for: 
it being one thing to be the ſame ſubſtance, another 
the ſame man, and a third the ſame perſon, if perſon, 
man, and ſubſtance, are three names ſtanding for three 
different ideas; for ſuch as is the idea belonging 26-:: 
that name, ſuch mult be the identity: which, if it had 
been a little more carefully attended to, would poſ- 
ſibly have prevented a great deal of that confuſion, 
which often occurs about this matter, with no ſmall 
| ſeeming difficulties, eſpecially concerning perſonal 
identity, which therefore we ſhall in the next t place * 
little conſider. 
8. 8. An animal is a leing ih 
body; and conſequently the lame animal, | 
as we have obſerved, is the ſame continued life com 
municated to different particles of matter, as they hap- 
pen ſucceſſively to be united to that organized living 
body. And whatever is talked of other definitions, 
ingenious obſervation puts it paſt doubt, that the idea 
in our minds, of which the ſound man in our mouths 
is the ſign, is nothing elſe but of an animal of ſuch a 
certain form : ſince 1 think may be confident, that 
whoever ſhould ſee a creature of his own ſhape and 
make, though it had no more reaſon all its life than a 
cat or a parrot, would call him ſtill a man; or who- 
ever ſhould hear a cat or a perrot diſcourſe, reaſon, 
and philoſophize, would call or think it nothing but 
a cat or a parrot ; and lay, the one was a dull irra- 
2 tional 
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* Memoirs of tional man, and the other a very v intelli. 
what paſſed in 


whom do you 


Genn gent rational parrot. A relation we have 
from 1672, in an author of great note, is ſufficient to 


5 We Þ- countenance the ſuppoſition of a rational 
r- „„ | 


parrot, His words* are, 


"1 had: a mind to know from Prince Maurice S Own 


mouth the account of a common, but much credited 


© ſtory, that I had heard ſo often from many others, of 
an old parrot he had in Braſil, during his govern- 


ment there, that ſpoke, and aſked, and anſwered 


common queſtions like a reaſonable creature; ſo that 
© thoſe of his train there generally concluded it to be 
witchery, or poſſeſſion ; and one of his chaplains, who 


lived long atterwards in Holland, would never from 


that time endure a parrot, but ſaid they all had a 


devil in them. I had heard many particulars of this 
ſtory, and aſſevered by people hard to be diſcredited, 


6 
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6 
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20 
© which made me aſk Prince Maurice what there was 
| 
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of it. He ſaid, with his uſual plainneſs and drynei 


in talk, there was ſomething true, but a great deal 


falſe, of what had been reported. [ deſired to know 


© of him, what there was of the firſt ? He told me ſhort 
© and coldly, that he had heard of ſuch an old parrot 


when he came to Bra/i/; and though he believed no- 


thing of it, and it was a good way ; off, ver he had ſo 


much curioſity as to ſend for it; that it was a ver) 


great and a very old one; and when it came firlt 
© into the room where the Prince was, with a great 
many Dutchmen about him, it ſaid preſently, hat a 
company of white men are here! They atked it, what 


it thought that man was, pointing at the Prince? It 


anſwered, Some General or other. When they brought 


Wbence it cloſe to him, he aſked it, Dou venez- 
come ye? it © vous? It anſwered, De Mafinnan. The 
reh Prince, A qui eftes-vous? The Parrot, 4 
From Mar- c 
nan. The un Portugais, Prince, Que fais tu- la? 
Prinee, Io Parrot, Je garde les poules. The Prince 


A 


belong? The laughed and ſaid, Vous pardez les poules? 


Parrot, To a 


La) 


By be Parrot anſwered, Role inch, S je le 
| ſcay 


2 ſeay faire; and made the chuck four or 
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Portuguese. 
five times that people uſe to make to Prince, What 


© chickens when they call them. I ſet 40 you there? 
| Parrot, I look 


down the words of this worthy dialogue after the - 
in French, juſt as Prince Maurice ſaid chickens. The 


them to me. I aſked him in what lan- 2 /d, Con 
guage the parrot ſpoke? and he ſaid, in look after the 


Braſilian. I aſked whether he under- Sicken The | 
ſtood Braſilian? He ſaid, No; but he ee Ye L, 
had taken care to have two interpreters and 1 know 
by him, the one a DutchmanthatſpokeBra- Fm 145 | 
filian, and the other a Braſilian that ſpoke 
Dutch; that he aſked them ſeparately and privately, 
and both of them agreed in telling him juſt the ſame _ 


thing that the parrot ſaid. I could not but tell this 


from the firſt hand, and what may paſs for a good 
one: for I dare fay this Prince, at leaſt, believed ; 
himſelf in all he rold me, having ever paſſed for a 
very honeſt and pious man, I leave it to naturaliſts f 
© to reaſon, and to other men to believe, as they pleaſe 
c 

or enliven a buſy ſcene ſometimes with ſuch digrel- 
« ſions, whether to the purpoſe or no.” 

+ I have taken care that the reader ſhould 1 
1 the ſtory at large in the author's own _ 


words, becauſe he ſeems to me not to have thought! it 


incredible; for it cannot be imagined that ſo able a 
man as he, who had ſufficiency enough to warrant all 

the teſtimonies he gives of himfelf, ſhould rake ſo 
much pains, in a place where it had nothing to do, to 
pin ſo cloſe not only on a man whom he mentions as 
his friend, but on a Prince in whom he acknowledges 
very great honeſty and piety, a ſtory, which if he him- 
{elf thought incredible, he could not but alſo think 
ridiculous. The Pri ince, it is plain, who vouches this 
ſtory, and our author, who relates ir from him, both 


of them call this talker a parrot; and I aſk any one 


elſe, who thinks ſuch a ſtory fit to be told, — if 
| 0s 


odd ſtory, becauſe it is ſo much out of the way, and 


upon it; however, it is not, perhaps, amiſs to relieve _ 


we hare a Prince's word for it, as this one did; whe. 
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this parrot, and all of its kind, had always talked, as 


ther, I ſay, they would not have paſſed for a race of 
rational animals; but yet, whether for all that they 
would have been allowed to be men, and not parrots? 
For I preſume it is not the idea of a thinking or ra- 
tional being alone, that makes the idea of a man in 
moſt people” J ſenſe, but of a body, ſo and fo ſhaped, 
Joined to it; and if that be the idea of a man, the 
| Tame ſucceſſive body, not ſhifted all at once, muſt, as 
well as the ſame immaterial ſpirit, go to the n 
of the ſame mMn. 
§. 9. This being premiſed, to find 
| Perſonal iden- : 
. wherein per/onal identity conſiſts, we mult 
cConſider what perſon ſtands for; which, ] 
think, is a thinking intelligent being, that has reaſon 
and reflection, and can conſider itſelf as itſelf, the ſame 
thinking thing, in different times and places: which 
it does only by that conſciouſneſs which is inſeparable 
from thinking, and, as it ſeems to me, eſſential to it: 
it being impoſfible for any one to perceive, without 
perceiving that he does perceive. When we ſee, hear, 
ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will any thing, we know 
that we do 8 Thus it is always as to our preſent ſen— 
ſations and perceptions: and by this every one is to 
himſelf that which he calls /e/f; it not being conſi— 
dered in this caſe, whether the fame /e/f be continued 
in the ſame, or divers ſubſtances. For ſince conſcioul- 
neſs always accompanies thinking, and it is that that 
makes every one to be what he calls e and thereby 
diſtinguiſhes himſelf from all other thinking things; 
in this alone conſiſts per/ongl identity, i. e. the ſameneß 
of a rational being: and as far as this confciouſ.;efs can 
be extended backwards to any paſt action or thought, 
ſo far reaches the identity of that perſon; it is "the 
ſame /elf now, it was then; and it is by the ſame /ef 
with this preſent one that now v reflects on it, that that 
action Was dene. —— — — 
| BE 10. 
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8. 10. But it is farther enquired, whe- Conſciouſneſs 
ther it be the ſame identical ſubltance ? makes perſo- 
This few would think they had reaſon to 


doubt of, if theſe perceptions, with their conſciouſ- 
neſs, always remained preſent in the mind, whereby 


the ſame thinking thing would be always conſciouſly 


"reſent, and, as would be thought, evidently the ſame 
to itſelf, But that which ſeeins to make the difficulty 


is this, that this conſciouſneſs being interrupted always 


by forgetfulneſs, there being no moment of our lives 
wherein we have the whole train of all our paſt actions 
before our eyes in one view, but even the beſt memo=- 
ries loſing the fight of one part whilſt they are viewing 
another; and we ſometimes, and that the greateſt part 
of our lives, not reflecting on our paſt ſclves, being 
intent on our preſent thoughts, and in found cep | 
having no thoughts at all, or at leaſt none with that 
conſciouſneſs which remarks our waking thoughts: 1 
ſay, in all theſe caſes, our conſciculaet is being! inter- 


rupted, and we loſing the ſight of our palt ſelves, doubrs FR 


are raiſed whether we are the ſame thinking thing, 

i. e. the ſame ſubſtance, or no. Which, however _ 
ſonable or unreaſonable, concerns not perſonal identity 
at all: the queſtion being, what makes the fame per- 
ſon, and not whether it be the ſame identical ſubſtance, 
which always thinks in the ſame perſon ; which in this 

caſe matters not at all: different f ubſtances, by the ſame 

conſciouſneſs, (where they do partake in it) being 
united into one perſon, as well as different bodies, by 
the ſame life, are united into one animal, whoſe iden- 
ty is preſerved, in that change of ſubſtances, by the 
unity of one continued life. For it being the ſame 
conſciouſneſs that makes a man be himſelf to himſelf, 
perſonal identity depends on that only, whether it de 
annexed only to one individual ſubſtance, or can be 
continued in a ſucceſſion of ſeveral ſubſtances. For 


as far as any intelligent being can repeat the idea of 
any paſt action, With the ſame conſciouſneſs it had of 


it at firſt, and with the ſame conſciouſneſs it has of any 
ol. A a Preſe. it 


nal identity. 


Persal FAY 
tity in change 
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preſent action; ſo far it is the ſame perſonal ſelf. For 


it is by the ebufcicufnels i it has of its preſent thought: 


and actions, that it is /e/f to it ef now, and ſo wil 
be the ſame ſelf, as far as the ſame conſciouſnels can 
extend to actions paſt, or to come; and would be by 
diſtance of tinie, or change of ſubſtance, no more two 
perſons, than a man be two men, by wearing other 
cloaths to-day than he did yeſterday with a long or 
Mort ſleep between: the fame conſciouſneſs uniting 
thoſe diſtant actions into the ſame perſon, whatever ſub⸗ 
ſtances contributed to their production. 


FS. 11. That this is ſo, we have fond 
kind of evidence in our very bodies, all 
of ſubſtances. whoſe particles, whilſt vitally united to the 

: ſame thinking conſcious /elf, ſo that we 


5 keel when they are touched, and are affected by, and 


conſcious of good or harm that happens to them, are 


a part of ourſelves ; i. e. of our thinking conſcious elf. 


Thus the limbs of his body is to every one a part of 


Dimſelf: he ſympathizes and is concerned for them. 
Cut off an hand, and thereby ſeparate it from that con- 
ſciouſneſs he had of its heat, cold, and other affections, | 


and it is then no longer a part of that which is himpelf, 


any more than the remoteſt part of matter. Thus we 
ſee the /ubtance, whereof perſonal ſelf conſiſted at one 


time, may be varied at another, without the change of 


perfonal identify; there being no queſtion about the 


fame perſon, though the limbs, which bur now were a 
part of it, be cut off. 


§. 12. But the 1 is, Whether, if the ſans 


ſubſtance, which thinks, be changed, it can be the ſame 


perſon ; or remaining the fame, It can be different 
perſons? 


ILL 26 And to this l anſwer, firſt, T his can be 


the change of NO queſtion at all to thoſe, who place 
thinking fub- thought in a purely material, animal con- 
ſtitution, void of an materia] ſubſtance. 
For whether their ſuppoſition be true, or no; it 15 
Plain, they concelve Perſenal identity preſerved in 

ome- 


ſtances. 
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ſomething elſe than identity of ſubſtance; as animal 
identity is preſerved in identity of life, and not of ſub- 
ſtance. And therefore thoſe, who place thinking in 
an immaterial ſubſtance only, before they can come to 
deal with theſe men, muſt ſhew why perſonal identity 

cannot be preſerved in the change of immaterial ſub- 
ſtances, or variety of particular immaterial ſubſtances, 
as well as animal identity is preſerved 1 in the change of 
material ſubſtances, or variety ot particular bodies: 
unleſs they will ſay, it is one immaterial ſpirit that 
makes the ſame life in brutes, as it is one immaterial 
ſpirit that makes the ſame perſon in men; which the 
Carteſians at leaſt will not admit, for fear of making f 
. thinking things too. 
But next, as to the firſt part of the queſtion, 
ie if the ſame thinking ſubſtance (ſuppoſing 

immaterial ſubſtances only to think) be changed, it 


ſolved, but by thoſe who know what kind of ſubſtances 
they are that do think; and whether the conſciouſneſs 
of paſt actions can be transferred from one thinking 
ſubſtance to another. I grant, were the ſame conſciouf- 
neſs the ſame individual action, 1t could not: but it 
„being bur a preſent repreſentation of a paſt action, 
c why 3 It may not be poſſible, that that may be repre- 
a ſented to the mind to have been, which really never 
„ 23 will remain to be ſhewn. And therefore how far 
we conſciouſneſs of paſt actions is annexed to any in- 
e WM 4 vidual agent, ſo that another cannot poſſibly have it, 
0 will be hard for us to determine, till we know what 
„lind of action it is, that cannot be done without a re- 
lex act of perception accompanying it, and how per— 
formed by thinking ſubſtances, who cannot think with- 
out being conſcious of it. But that which we call the 
Jame conſciouſneſs, not being the lame individual act, 
why one intellectual ſubſtance may not have repreſented 
to it, as done by itſelf, what it never did, and was per- 
haps done by ſome other agent; why, I ſay, ſuch a re- 
preſentation may not poſſibly be withour reality of 
Matter of fact, as well as ſeveral repreſentations in 
= 8-2 | dreams 


can be the ſame perſon ? I anſwer, That cannot be re- 
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dreams are, which yet, whilſt dreaming, we take for 
true, will be difficult to conclude from the nature of 


things. And that it never is ſo, will by us, till we 
have clearer views of the nature of thinking ſubſtances, 


be beſt reſolved into the goodnets of God; who, as far 
as the happinels or miſery of any of his ſenfible Crea- 
| tures is concerned in it, will not by a fatal error of 
theirs transfer from one to another that conſciouſneſs 


which draws reward or puniſhment with it. How far 


this may be an argument againſt thoſe who would place 


thinking in a ſyſtem of fleeting animal ſpirits, I leave 


to be coͤnſidered. But yet to return to the queſtion 


before us, it muſt be allowed, That if the ſame con- 


ſciouſneſs (which, as has been ſhewn, is quite a dif. 


ferent thing from the ſame numerical figure or mo- 


tion in body) can be transferred from one thinking 
ſubſtance to another, it will be poſſible that two think- 


ing ſubſtances may make but one perſon. For the 


fame conſciouſneſs being preſerved, whether in the 


ſame or different ſubſtances, the perſonal identity 18 
N 


8. 14. As to the ſecond part of the queſtion, Whe- 


ther, the ſame immaterial ſubſtance remaining, therc 
may be two diſtinct perſons? Which queſtion ſcems 


to me to be built on this, Whether the ſame immate- 
rial being, being conſcious of the actions of its paſt 


duration, may be wholly ſtripped of all the conſciouſ- 
nels of its paſt exiſtence, aud loſe it beyond the power 
of ever retrieving it again; and ſo as it were beginning 


a new account from a new period, have a conſciouſuek 
that cannot reach beyond this new ſtate? All thoſe who | 


hold pre-exiſtence, are evidently of this mind, ſince 
they allow the foul to have no remaining conſcioul- 
neſs of what it did in that pre-exifſtent itate, either 
wholly ſeparate from body, or informing any other 
body; and if they ſhould not, it is plain, experience 
would be againſt them. So that perſonal identity 
reaching no farther than conſciouſneſs reaches, a pre- 
exiſtent | ſpirit not having continued ſo many ages in 3 
ſtate of ſilence, muſt needs make different perſons. 

Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe a Chriſtian Platonift, or Pythagerean, ſhould, 


upon God's having ended all his works of creation the 
ſeventh day, think his ſoul hath exiſted ever ſince; and 
ſhould imagine it has revolved in ſeveral human bo- 
dies, 3s I once met with one, who was perſuaded his 
had been the ſoul of Socrates : (how reaſonably, I will 


which was no inconſiderable one, he paſſed for a very 
rational man; and the preſs has ſhewn that he wanted 
not parts or learning) would any one ſay, that he being 
not conſcious of any of Socrates's actions or thoughts, 
could be the fame perſon with Socrates? Let any one 
reflect upon himſelf, and conclude that he has in him 

ſelf an immarerial ſpirit, which is that which thinks 

in him, and in the conſtant change of his body keeps _ 
him the fame; and is that which he calls himſelf: let 

him alſo ſuppoſe it to be the ſame ſoul that was in 

C Meſtor or Therfites at the ſiege of Troy, (for ſouls being, 
© as far as we know any thing of them, in their nature 
8 indifferent to any parcel of matter, the ſuppoſition has 
no apparent abl lurdity in it) which it may have been, 
as well as it is now, the foul of any other man: but he 
now having no conſciouſneſs of any of the actions either 
s of Neſtor or 7 berſites, does, or can he conceive himſelf 
- WH the ſame perſon with either of them? Can he be con- 
i Wl cerned in either of their actions? attribute them to 
i- himſelf, or think them his own, more than the actions 


not diſpute; this I know, that in the poſt he filled, 


er Wl of any other man that ever exiſted? So that this con- 


7 (ſciouſneſs not reaching to any of the actions of either 
15 Wl of thoſe men, he is no more one /elf with either of 


10 them, than if the foul or immaterial ſpirit that now _ 


ce informs him, had been created, and began to exiſt, 
l- when it began to inform his preſent body; though it 
vere ever ſo true, that the ſame ſpirit that formed 
Neftor's or Therſites's body, were numerically the ſame 
that now informs his. For this would no more make 
him the ſame perſon with Neſtor, than if ſome of the 
particles of matter, that were once a part of Neſtor, 
Mite 1 now a part of this man; the ſame immaterial ſub- 

8 A 8 ſtance, 
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ſtance, without the ſame conſciouſneſs, no more mak. 
ing the ſame perſon by being united to any body, than 
the ſame particle of matter, without conſciouſnek 
united to any body, makes the ſame perſon. Bur let 
him once find himſelf conſcious of any of the actions 


of Ne Hor, he then finds himſelf the lame perion with 
Neſtor, © 


F. 15. And thus we may be able, without any diff. 


culty, to concelve the fame perſon at the reſurrec- 


tion, though in a body not exactly in make or parts 


the ſame which he had here, the ſame conſciouſneſs 
going along with the ſoul that inhabits it. But yet 
the ſoul alone, in the change of bodies, would ſcarce 
to any one, but to him that makes the ſoul the mar, 
be enough to make the ſame man. For ſhould the 
ſoul of a prince, carrying with it the conſciouſneſs 
of the prince's paſt life, enter and inform the body of a 
cobler, as ſoon as deſerted by his own foul, every one 
Tees he would be the ſame perſon with the prince, ac- 


countable only for the prince's actions: but who would 
lay it was the ſame man? The body too goes to the 
making the man, and would, I gueſs, to every body, 


determine the man in this caſe, wherein the ſoul, with 
all its princely thoughts about it, would not make ano- 
ther man; but he would be the ſame cobler to every one 
beſides himſelf. I know that, in the ordinary way of 

ſpeaking, the ſame perſon, and the ſame man, ſtand 
for one and the ſame thing. And, indegd, every one 
will always have a liberty to ſpeak as he pleaſes, and 
to apply what articulate ſounds to what ideas he thinks 


fir, and change them as often as he pleaſes. But yet 


when we will enquire what makes the ſame ſpirit, man, 


or perſon, we mult fix the ideas of ſpirit, man, or per- 
fon in our minds; and having reſolved with ourſelves 
what we mean by them, 1t = not be hard to deter- 
mine in either of them, or the like, when it is the ſane, 
and when not. 


Si 
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S. 16. But though the ſame immaterial Conſcioulneſs 
ſubſtance or foul does not alone, wherever makes be 
_ lame perſon. 
it be, and in whatſoever ſtate, make the 
fame man; yet it is plain, conſciouſneſs, as far as ever 
it can be extended, ſhould it be to ages paſt, unites 
exiſtences and actions, very remote in time, into the 
ſame perſon, as well as it does the exiſtences and ac- 
tions of the immediately preceding moment: ſo that 
whatever has the conſciouſneſs of preſent and paſt ac- 
tions, is the ſame perſon to whom they both belong. 
Had I the ſame conſciouſneſs, that I ſaw the ark and 
Noah's flood, as that I ſaw an overflowing of the 
Thames laſt winter, or as that I write now; I could no 
more doubt that I who wrote this now, that {aw the 
Thames overflowed laſt winter, and that viewed the 
flood at the general deluge, was the ſame /e/f, place 
that /e/F in whar ſubſtance you pleaſe, than that I who 
wrote this am the ſame my /elf now whilſt I write (whe- 
ther I confiſt of all the ſame ſubſtance, material or im- 


0 material, or no) that I was yeſterday. For as to this 
© Wl point of being the ſame /e!f, it matters not whether this 
£ preſent /zlf be made up of the fame or other ſubſtances ; 
h being as much concerned, and as juſtly accountable 
„br any action was done a thouſand years ſihce, appro- 
Wl priated to me now by this {clf-contciouſneſs, as am 
br what I did the laſt moment. e 
d 3 17. Self is that conſcious thinking. Seit depends : 
ching, (whatever ſubſtance made up of, on canſcioul- 
1 nels, 
| whether ſpiritual or material, ſimple or 

> | compounded, it matters nor) which? is ſenſible, or con- 


ſcious of pleaſure and pain, capable of happineſs or 
miſery, and ſo is concerned for it /elf, as far as that 
conſciouſneſs extends. Thus every one finds, that 
whilſt comprehended under that conſciouſneſs, the little 
finger is as much a part of him/elf, as what is moſt ſo. 
Upon ſeparation of this little finger, ſhould this con- 
ſciouſneſs go along with the little finger, and leave the 
reſt of the body, it is evident the little finger would be 
the perſon, the /amp perſon ; and /elf then would have 

ASS: nothing 


| Objects of re- 
ward and pu- 
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nothing to do with the reſt of the body. As in this 
caſe, it is the conſciouſneſs that goes along with the 
ſubſtance, when one part is ſeparate from another, 


which makes the ſame perſon, and conſtitutes this in- 


ſeparable /e/f; ſo it is in reference to ſubſtances re- 
maote in time, That with which the conſciouſneſs of 
this preſent thinking thing can Join itſelf, makes the 
ſame perſon, and is one ſelf with it, and with nothing 
_ elſe; and fo attributes to it / and owns all the ac- 
tions of that thing as its own, as far as chat conſciouſ- 
neſs reaches, and no farther; as every. one who re- 
| flects, will perceive. 


F. 18. In this perfil identity | is won: 


not joined to, or affected with that conſciouſneſs. For 


as it is evident in the inſtance I gave but now, if the 


conſciouſneſs went along with the little finger 858 it 
was cut off, that REY be the ſame %, koh Was 
concerned for the whole body yeiterday, as making a 


part of it el, whoſe actions then it cannot but admit 
as its own now. Though if the ſame body ſhould till 
live, and immediately, from the ſeparation of the little 
finger, have irs own peculiar conſciouſneſs, whereof the 
5 little finger knew nothing, it would not at all be con- 


cerned for it, as a part of it /elf, or couid own any of 


its actions, or have any of them imputed to him. 


§. 19. This may ſhew us, wherein per/onal identity 


cConſiſts, not in the identity of ſubſtance, bur, as I have 
ſaid, in the identity of conſciouſneſs; wherein if Socrates 
and the preſent Mayor of Queenborough agree, they arg 


the ſame perſon : if the ſame Socrates, waking and 
ſleeping, do not partake of the ſame conſciouſneſs, Ho- 
crates waking and ſleeping is not the ſame perſon; and 


to puniſh Socrates waking for what ſleeping Socrates 
thought, and waking Socrates was neyer conſcious of, 
would be no more of right, than to puniſh one twin 


tor 


ed all the right and juſtice of reward and 
nilbment. puniſhment; happineſs and miſery being 
i that for which every one is concerned for 

himſelf, x not mattering what becomes of any ſubſtance, 
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for what his brother-twin did, whereof he knew no- 


thing, becauſe their outſides were ſo like that they 
could not be diſtingviſhed; for ſuch twins have been 

Den. 

F. 20. But yet poſſbly! it will fall be objected; Sup- 
pole I wholly loſe the memory of ſome parts of my 
life, beyond a poſſibility of retrieving them, ſo that 
perhaps I ſhall never be conſcious of them again; yet 
am I not the ſame perſon that did thoſe actions, had 
| thoſe thoughts that J once was conſcious of, though 1 

have now forgot them? To which 1 anſwer, that we 
muſt here take notice what the word I is applied to; 
which in this caſe is the man only; and the ſame man 
being preſumed to be the tame perſon, I is eaſily here 
i ſuppoſed to ſtand alſo for the ſame per on. But if it 
be poſſible for the ſame man to nave diſtinct incom- 
municable conſciouſneſſes at different times, it 1s paſt 
doubt the ſame man would at different times make 
different perſons; which we ſee is the ſenſe of man- 
kind in the ſolemneſt declaration of their opinions, hu- 
man laws not pnniſhing the nad man for the ſober man's 
actions, nor the ſober man tor what the mad man did, 
thereby making them two perſons; which 1s e e | 
explained by our way of ſpeaking in Engliſh, when we 
tay, ſuch a one 7s not himſelf, or is beſides himſelf; in 
which phraſes it is inſinuated, as if thoſe who now, or 
at leaſt firſt uſed them, thought that /elf was changed, 5 
the ſeHſame perſon was no longer in that man. 


§. 21. But yet it is hard to conceive, 


perſon. 


by Socrates, or the ſame individual man. 


Firſt, It muſt be either the fame individual, imma- 


terial, thinking ſubſtance ; in ſhort, the ſame numeri- 
cal ſoul, and nothing elſe. 


Secondly, Or the ſame animal, withour any regard to 


an immaterial foul. 


Thirdly, 


Difference 5 | 
that Socrates, the ſame individual man, tween identity 


ſhould be two perſons. To help us a little of man and 
in this, we mult conſider what is meant 
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1 birdly, Or the ſame immaterial ſpirit united to the 


ſame animal. 


Now take which of theſe ſuppoſitions you pleats; iT... 
is impoſiible to make perſonal identity to conſiſt in 


any thing but conſciouſneſs, or reach any farther than 
that does. 


For by the firſt of them, it muſt be allowed poſſible 


that a man born of different women, and in diſtant 


times, may be the ſame man; a way of ſpeaking, which 
whoever admits, muſt allow it poſſible for che ſame 


man to be two diſtinct perſons, as any two that have 
lived in different ages, without the knowledge of one 
another s thoughts. . 
y the ſecond and third, Socrates | in this life, and 
after it, cannot be the ſame. man any way, but by the 
Tame conſciouſneſs; and fo making human identity to 
conſiſt in the ſame thing wherein we place perſonal iden- 
tity, there will be no difficulty to allow the ſame man 
to be the ſame perſon. But then they who place Hu- 
man identity in conſciouſneſs only, and not in ſome- 
thing elſe, muſt conſider how they will make the infant 
Socrates the ſame man with Socrates after the reſurrec- 
tion. But whatſoever to ſome men makes a han, and 
conſequently the ſame individual man, wherein per- 
haps few are agreed, perſonal identity can by us be 


placed in nothing but conſciouſnels (which is tht alone 


which makes what we call Jes ) without involving us 
in great abſurdities. 
$. 22. But is not a man drunk and ſober the ſame 
perſon ? why elle is he puniſhed for the fact he com- 


mits when drunk, though he be never afterwards con- 


ſcious of it? Juſt as much the ſame perſon, as a man 
that walks, and does other things in his ſleep, is the 
ſame perſon, and is anſwerable for any miſchiet he ſhall 


do in it, Human laws puniſh both with a juſtice ſuit- 


able to their way of knowledge, becauſe in theſe caſes 
they cannot diſtinguiſh certainly what is real, what 


counterfeit; and ſo the ignorance in drunkenneſs OF 


(leep is not admitted as a plca. For though puniſh- 


| 


ment 
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ment be annexed to perſonality, and perſonality to 
conſciouſneſs, and the drunkard perhaps be not con- 


ſcious of what he did; yet human judicatures juſtly _ 
puniſh him, becauſe the fact is proved againſt him, 
but want of conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for him. 


But in the great day, wherein the ſecrets of all hearts 
| ſhall be laid open, it may be reaſonable to think, 
no one ſhall be made to anſwer for what he knows no- 

thing of, but ſhall receive his doom, his conſcience 8 
= accuſing or excuſing him. 


Y. 23. Nothing but conſciouſneſs can 


unite remote exiſtences into the ſame pers ee eee 


alone makes 5 


ſon, the identity of ſubſtance will not do ſelf. 
it; for whatever ſubſtance there is, how- _ 
ever framed, without conſciouſneſs there is no 0 ple, ; 


and a carcaſe may be a perſon, as well as any fort of | 


ſubſtance be ſo without conſciouſneſs. 


Could we ſuppoſe two diſtinct incommunicable 4 


ſciouſneſſes acting the ſame body, the one conſtantly 
by day, the other by night; and, on the other ſide, the 


ſame conſciouſneſs acting by intervals two diſtinct bo- 
dies; J aſk in the firſt caſe, whether the day and the 


night man would not be two as diſtinct perſons as So 
crates and Plato? And whether, in the ſecond caſe, 
there would not be one perſon in two diſtin& bodies, 


25 much as one man is the ſame in two diſtin& cloath- 


ings? Nor is it at all material to ſay, that this ſame, 


and this diſtinct conſciouſneſs, in the caſes above-men- 
tioned, is owing to the ſame and diſtinct immaterial 
ſubſtances, bringing it with them to thoſe bodies, 


. which, whether true or no, alters not the caſe; ſince it 


is evident the perſonal identity would equally be deter- 


mined by the conſciouſneſs, whether that conſciouſneſs 
were annexed to ſome individual immaterial ſubſtance 


or no: for granting, that the thinking ſubſtance in 


man muſt be neceſſarily ſuppoſed immaterial], it is evi- 


dent that immaterial thinking thing may ſometimes _ 


part with its paſt conſciouſnels, and be reſtored to 1t 


again; as appears 1 in the torgertulnels men often have 


of 
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T hirdly, Or the fame immaterial ſpirit united to the 


ſame animal. 


Now take which of theſe ſuppoſitions you pleaſe, it 
is impoſſible to make perſonal identity to conſiſt in 


any thing but conſciouſneſs, 0 or reach ay farther than 
that does. - 
For by the firſt of them, it muſt be allowed poſſible 
"cha a man born of different women, and in diſtant 


times, may be the ſame man; a way of ſpeaking, which 


whoever admits, muſt allow it poſſible for the ſame 
man to be two diſtinct perſons, as any two that have 


lived in different ages, without the *nowiedge of one 
another's thoughts. 
By the ſecond and third, Socrates | in this lie, and 


after it, cannot be the ſame man any way, but by the 
ſame conſciouſneſs; and ſo making human identity to 
conſiſt in the ſame thing wherein we place perſonal iden- 


tity, there will be no difficulty to allow the ſame man 


to be the ſame perſon. But then they who place hu 
man identity in conſciouſneſs only, and not in ſome- 
thing elſe, muſt conſider how they will make the infant 
Socrates the fame man with Socrates after the reſurrec- 
tion. But whatſoever to ſome men makes a man, and 
conſequently the ſame individual man, wherein per- 
| haps few are agreed, perſonal identity can by us be 
placed in nothing but conſciouſneſs (which is that alone 
which makes what we call elf ) without involving 1 us 
in great abſurdities. 
$. 22. But is not a man drunk and ſober the ſame 


perſon ? why elle is he puniſhed for the fact he com- 


mits when drunk, though he be never afterwards con— 


ſcious of it? Juſt as much the ſame perſon, as a man 
that walks, and does other things in his ſleep, is the 
ſame perſon, and is anſwerable for any miſchiet he ſhall 


do in it. Human laws puniſh both with a juſtice ſuit- 
able to their way of knowledge, becauſe in theſe caſes 
they cannot diſtinguiſh certainly what is real, what 


counterfeit; and ſo the ignorance in drunkenneſs OF 
ſleep is not admitted as a plea. For though puniſh- 
ment 


. / 
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ment be annexed to perſonality, and perſonality 3 


conſciouſneſs, and the drunkard perhaps be not con- 
ſcious of what he did; yet human judicatures juſtly 


puniſh him, becauſe the fact is proved againſt him, 


but want of conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for him. 
But in the great day, wherein the ſecrets of all hearts 


ſhall be laid open, it may be reaſonable to think, 


no one ſhall be made to anſwer for what he knows no- 
thing of, but ſhall receive his doom, his conſcience 


acculing or excuſing him. 
F. 23. Nothing but conſciouſneſs can 


unite remote e e into the ſame per- Conſciouſnels 


8 alone makes 
ſon, the identity of ſubſtance will not do 3 


it; for whatever ſubſtance there is, how 
ever framed, without conſciouſneſs there is no CEOS Ws . 


and a carcaſe may be a perſon, as well as any fort of : 


ſubſtance be ſo without conſciouſneſs. 


Could we ſuppoſe two diſtinct incommunicable con- 
ſciouſneſſes acting the ſame body, the one conſtantly 
by day, the other by night; and, on the other ſide, the 
ſame conſciouſneſs acting by intervals two diſtinct bo- 
dies; I aſk in the firſt caſe, whether the day and the 


night man would not be two as diſtinct perſons as So- 


crates and Plato? And whether, in the ſecond caſe, 


there would not be one perſon in two diſtin& bodies, 
as much as one man is the ſame in two diſtinct cloath- 


ings? Nor is it at all material to ſay, that this ſame, 
and this diſtinct con/ciouſneſs, in the caſes above-men- 
_ tioned, is owing to the ſame and diſtin& immaterial 


ſubſtances, bringing it with them to thoſe bodies, 


| which, whether true or no, alters not the caſe ; ſince it 


is evident the perſonal identity would equally be deter- 
mined by the conſciouſneſs, whether that conſciouſneſs 


_ were annexed to ſome individual immaterial ſubſtance 


or no: for granting, that the thinking ſubſtance in 
man mult be neceſſarily ſuppoſed immaterial, it is evi- 


dent that immaterial thinking thing may ſometimes | 
part with 1ts paſt conſciouſnels, and be reſtored to IC 


again; as 1 in the lorgetfulneſs men often have 


of 
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of their paſt actions; and the mind many times reco- 
vers the memory of a paſt conſciouſneſs, which it had 


larly by day and night, and you have two perſons with 
the ſame immaterial ſpirir, as much as in the former 


1s not determined by identity or diverſity of ſubſtance, 


conſciouſneſs. 
F. 24. Indeed it may conceive the ſubſtance, whereof 


part of it, than any other ſubſtance; as is evident in 


the inſtance we have already given of a limb cut off, of 
whoſe heat or cold, or other affections, having no longer 5 
any Sonſciguldels it is no more a man's ſelf, than any 

other matter of the univerſe, In like manner it will 


be in reference to any immaterial ſubſtance, which is 
void of that conſciouſneſs whereby I am my ſelf to my 
ſelf; if there be any part of its exiſtence, which I can- 


Not upon recollection; join with that preſent conſciouſ- 
5 neſs, whereby! am now my e, it is in that part of 


its exiſtence no more my elf, than any other immate- 


rial being; for whatſoever any ſubſtance has thought 


or done, "which I cannot recollect, and by my con- 


ſciouſneſs make my own thought and action, it wil! 


no more belong to me, whether a part of me thought 


or did it, than if it had been thought or done by any 


other immaterial being any where exiſting. 


F. 25. I agree the more probable opinion is, that 


this conſciouſneſs is annexed to, and the affection of, 
one individual immaterial ſubſtance. 
But let men, according to their diverſe kynocheſes, 


reſolve of that as they pleaſe; this every intelligent 
being, ſenſible of happineſs or miſery, mult grant, that 


there is ſomething that is him/elf, that he is concerned 
bor, and would have happy; that this elf has exiſted 
= 


loſt for twenty years together, Make theſe intervals ; 
of memory and forgetfufneſs to take their turns regu- 
inſtance two perſons with the ſame body. So that e, 
which it cannot be ſure of, bur only by entity of 
it is now made up, to have exiſted formerly, united i in 


the ſame conſcious being; but conſciouſneſs removed, 
that ſubſtance is no more it /elf, or makes no more a 
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in a continued duration more than one inflate; and 


therefore it is poſſible may exiſt, as it has done, months 


and years to come, without any certain bounds to be 
ſet to its duration, and may be the /ame ſelf by the 


fame conſciouſneſs continued on for the future; and 
thus by this conſciouſneſs he finds himſelf to be the 

ſame ſelf which did ſuch or ſuch an action ſome years 
ſince, by which he comes to be happy or miſerable _ 
now. In all which account of %%, the ſame numeri- 


cal ſubſtance i is not conſidered as making the ſame /elf; 


but the ſame continued conſciouſneſs, in which ſeveral 
ſubſtances may have been united, and again ſeparated 
from it; which, whilſt they continued in a vital union 
with that wherein this conſciouſneſs then reſided, made 
a part of that ſame /ef. Thus any part of our bodies 
vitally united to that which is conſcious in us, makes 
a part of our ſelves; but upon ſeparation from the vital 
union, by which that conſciouſneſs is communicated, 
that which a moment ſince was part of our Selves, is 
no no more fo, than a part ot another man's ſelf is a 


part of me; and it is not impoſſible. but in a little 


time may become a real part of another perſon; and 
ſo we have the ſame numerical ſubſtance become a 
part of two different perſons, and the ſame perſon pre- 
ſerved under the change of various ſubſtances. Could 


we ſuppoſe any ſpirit wholly ſtript of all its memory 


or conſciouſneſs of paſt ations, as we find our minds 
always are of a great part of ours, and ſometimes of 
them all, the union or ſeparation of ſuch a ſpiritual 
| ſubſtance would make no variation of perſonal iden- 
tity, any more than that of any particle of matter does. 
Any ſubſtance vitally united to the preſent thinking 
being, is a part of that very /ame ſelf which now is; 
any thing united to it by a conſciouſneſs of former ac- 
tions, makes alſo a part of the ame fel}, which is the 


fame both then and now. ; 


§. 26. Perſon, as I take it, is the name Perſon, a fo. 
: erſon, a fo 
for this ſelf. Where-ever a man finds re 


What he calls himſelf, there 1 think another may lay 5 
the 
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the ſame perſon. It is a forenſick term, appropriating 


actions and their merit, and ſo belongs only to intel- 
ligent agents capable of a law, and happineſs and mi- 
ſery. This perſonality extends ztjelf beyond preſent 
exiſtence to what is paſt, only by conſciouſneſs, where- 


by 1 it becomes concerned and accountable, owns and 


| Imputes to 7t/e/f paſt actions, juſt upon the ſame 
ground, and for the ſame reaſon, that it does the pre- 
fent. All which is founded in a concern for happl- 


neſs, the unavoidable concomitant of conſciouſneſs; 


that which is conſcious of pleaſure and pain, deſiring 
that that /e/f that is conſcious ſhould be happy. And 
therefore whatever paſt actions it cannot reconcile, or 
appropriate to that preſent /e/f by conſciouſneſs, it can 


be no more concerned in, than if they had never been 
done: and to receive pleaſure or pain, f. e. reward or 
_ puniſhment on the account of any ſuch action, is all 
one, as to be made happy or miſerable in its firſt be- 


ing, without any demerit at all, For ſuppoſing a man 
puniſhed now for what he had done in another life, 
| whereof he could be made to have no conſciouſneſs at 
all; What difference is there between that puniſh- 
ment, and being created miſerable? And therefore, 
conformable to this, the Apoſtle tells us, that at the 


great day, when every one ſhall receive according to bis 
doings, the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be laid open. The 


ſentence ſhall be juſtified by the conſciouſneſs all per- 


ſons ſhall have, that they themſelves, in what bodies 
ſoever they appear, or what ſubſtances ſoever that con- 


ſciouſneſs adheres to, are the ſame that committed thoſe 


actions, and deſerve that puniſhment for them. 


$. 27. I am apt enough to think I have, in treating 


ol this ſubject, made ſome ſuppoſitions that will look 


ſtrange to ſome readers, and poſſibly they are ſo in 
themſelves: but yet I think, they are ſuch as are par- 
donable in this ignorance we are in of the nature of 


that thinking thing that is in us, and which we look 
on as ourſelves. Did we know what it was, or how it 
was tied to a Certain ſy ſtem of flecting animal ſpirits; 


4 . | Or 


material ſubſtance, independent from matter, and in- 


different alike to it all, there can from the nature of 
things be no abſurdity at all to ſuppoſe, that the fame _ 
ſoul may, at different times, be united to different 
bodies, and with them make up, for that time, one 
man; as well as we ſuppoſe a part of a ſheep's body 
yeſterday, ſhould be a part of a man's body to morrow, 
and in that union make up a vital part of Melibeus . 
himſelf, as well as it did of his ram. 


g. 28. To conclude, whatever ſubſtance The eule) 
begins to exiſt, it muſt, during its exiſt- from ill uſe of 


mam 
ence, neceſfarily be the ſame: whatever 


compoſitions of lubſtances begin to exiſt, during the 
union of thoſe ſubſtances, the. concrete maſt be the 
ſame. Whatſoever mode begins to exiſt, during its 
exiſtence, it is the fame: and ſo, if the compoſition . 
be of diſtinct ſubſtances, and different modes, the ſame 
rule holds. Whereby it will appear, that the difficulty 
or obſcurity that has been about this matter, rather 
riſes from the names ill uſed, than from any obſcurity 
in things themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpe- 
cifick idea, to which the name is applied, if that ide 


be ſteadily kept to, the diſtinction of any thing into 


the ſame, and diverſe, will eaſily be conceived, and 


there can ariſe no doubt about it. 

§. 29. For ſuppoſing a rational fpirit Continuedex- 
be the idea of a man, it is eaſy to know — makes 
what is the ſame man, viz. the /ame ſpirit, 
whether ſeparate or in a body, will be the /ame man. 
Suppoling a rational ſpirit vically united to a body of 


a certain 
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or whether it could, or could not perform its opera- 
tions of thinking and memory out of a body organized 

as ours is; and whether it has pleaſed God, that no 
one ſuch ſpirit {hall ever be united to any but one 
ſuch body, upon the right conſtitution of whoſe or- 
gans its memory ſhould depend; we might ſee the ab- 
ſurdiry of ſome of thoſe ſuppoſitions I have made. 
But taking, as we ordinarily now do (in the dark con- 
cerning cthele matters) the ſoul of a man, for an im- 
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a certain conformation of parts to make a nan, whilſt 
that rational ſpirit, with that vital conformation of 
parts, though continued in a fleeting ſucceſſive body, 
remains, it will be the /ame man. But if to any one 
the idea of a man be but the vital union of parts in a 
certain ſhape; as long as that vital union and ſhape 
remains, in a concrete no otherwiſe the lame, bur by 
a continued ſucceſſion of fleeting particles, it will be 
the ame man. For whatever be the compoſition, 
whereof the complex idea is made, whenever exiſtence 
makes it one particular thing under any denomination, 
the ſame exiſtence contrmed „ it the ſame in- 
dividual under the lame denomination “. 


CHAP. 


* 
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4 ＋ he doctrine of identity and diverſity contained in this chop: 
ter, the Biſhop of Worceſter pretends to be inconſiſtent with the 
doctrines of the Chriſtian faith, concerning the re ſurrection of the 


dead. His way of arguing from it, is this; He ſays, The rea/on of 


_ Geliewing the reſurrection of the ſame body, upon Mr. Locke's grounds, 
_ zs from the idea of identity, To which our Author“ 
* In his gd 
1 che anſwers: Give me leave, my Lord, to ſay, that the 
| Biſhop of reaſon of believing any article of the Chriſtian faith 
Worceſter, p. (ſuch as your Lordſhip is here ſpeaking of) to me, 
167, &c. and upon my grounds, is its being a part of divine re- 
velation: upon this ground | believed it, before ! 
either writ that chapter of identity and diver/ity, and before I ever 
thought of thoſe propoſitions which your Lordſhip quotes out of 
that chapter; and upon the ſame ground I believe it ſtill; and not 
From my idea of identity. This faying of your cee s, therefore, 
being a propoſition neither ſelf-evident, nor allowed by me to be 
true, remains to be proved. So that your foundation failing, all 
your large ſuperſtructure built thereon, comes to nothing. 
But, my Lord, before we go any farther, I crave leave humbly 
to repreſent to your Lordſhip, that I thought you undertook to 
make out that my nation. of ideas was inconſiſtent with the articles if 
the Chriftian faith. But that which your Lordthip inſtances in 
Here, is not, that I yet know, an article of the Chriſtian faith. The 
reſurrection of the dead 1 acknowledge to be an article of the Chrit- 
tian faith: but that the reſurrection of the ſame body, in your Lord- 
ſhip's ſenſe of the /ame body, is an article of the Chrifian faith, iS 
What, I confeſs, I do not yet Kno- W. 
In the New Teſtament (wherein, I think, are comics all the 
| ens 4 the Chriſtian faith) I ſind our Saviour and che Apoſtles 5 
preac 
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preach the reſurre&ion of the dead, and the reſurrection from the dead, 
in many places: but I do not remember any place where the re- 


— ſurrefion of” the Jame body is ſo much as mentioned. Nay, which 
is very remarkable in the caſe, I do not remember in any p: lace of 


the New Teſtament (where the : general reſurrection at the laſt day 
is ſpoken of) any ſuch expretion as the reſurre&ion of the body, 
much leſs of the ſame body. | 

1 fay the general reſurrection at the laft day: becauſe, where 


the reſurretion of ſome particular perſons, preſently upon our Sa- 
viour's reſurrection, is mentioned, the words are, | 


* The graves were opened, and many bodies of ſaints, 3 
which ſlept, aroſe, and came out of the graves aficr bit | 97 53. 


reſurrection, and auext into the Hily Cily, and appeared to many of 
which peculiar way of ſpeaking of this reſurrection, the pailage 1t= _ 
ſelf gives a reaſon in theſe words, appeared te many, 1. e. thoſe whoa 
flept « a*veared, ſo as to be known to be riſen, But this could not 

be knen, unleſs they brought with them the evidence, that they 
were thoſe who had been dead; whereof there were theſe two 
proofs, their graves were opened, and their bodies not only gona 
out of them, but appeared to be the ſame to thoſe who had kuown | 
them formerly alive, and knew them to be dead and buried, For 

if they had been thoſe who had been dead fo long, that all who 
knew them once alive, were now gone, thoſe to whom thev ap- 


peared might have known them to be men; but could not have 


known they were riſen from the dead, becauſe they never knew 


they had been dead. All that by their appearing they could have 
known, was, that they were ſo many living rangers, of whoſe 


reſurrection they knew nothing. It was neceſſary therefore, that 
they ſhould come in ſuch. bodies, as might in make and ſize, &c.. 


appear to de the lame they had before, that they might be known 


to thoſe of their acquaintance, whom they appeared to. And it is 


probable they were ſach as were newly dead, whoſe bodies were 


not yet diflolved and diſſipated; and therefore: i is particularly | 
fad here, (differently from what is ſaid of the general reſurrection) 
that their bodies aroſe ; becauſe they were the {ame that were then , 


lying in their graves, the moment before they roſe. 
But your Lordſhip endeavours to prove 1t mult be the /ame 5 5 


and let us grant that your Lord ſhip, nay, and others too, think you 
have proved it muft be the ſame body; Win you therefore ſay, that 


he holds what is inconſiſtent with an article of faith, who having 
never ſeen this your Lordſhip's interpretation of the ſcripture, nor 


your reaſons for the /ame body, in your ſenſe of /ame body; or, if 
he has ſeen them, yet not underſtanding them, or not perceiving 


the force of them, believes what the ſcripture propoſes to him, dix. 
That at the laſt day the dead fall be raiſed, without determining 
Whether it ſhall be with the very ſame bodies or no? 


1 know your Lordſhip pretends not to erect your particular 1 in- 


terpretations of ſcripture into articles of faith. And if you do not, 


he that believes the dead ſpall be raiſed, believes that article of 
Vor. I. a B b 3 


| . 
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faith Which the ſcripture propoſes; and cannot be accuſed of hold- 
| ing an y thing incon/iftent with it, if it thouid happen, that what 
he holds, is 7ncon/ ent with another propoſition, viz. T hat the dead 
Hall e raiſed worrh the ſame bedies, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe, which 
do not nud propoſed in Holy Writ as an article of faith 
But your Lordſhip argues, It majt be the ſame body; which, as 
you explain /ame body *, is not the ſame individual 
bs P. 94s 95. particles of matter, awhich were united at the point of 
| death ; mor the ſame particles of matter, that the ſinner 
had « at the time of the commiſſion of his fins: but that it muſt be the 
Same material ſubſtance which was a united to the foul here; 
i. e. as | underſtand it, the ſame individual particles of matter, 
Which were, ſome time or other during his lite here, vitally united 
00 215 1098, = 
Your firſt argument to prove, that zt 2 be the e ſame body in this 
1 Join v. 18. lenſe of the ſame body, is taken g from thèeſe words 


928 n of our Saviour, All that are in the graves ſhall hear 
29. el, þz 1 »d PA 7 V 1 4? 
+ P. 97 His voice, and ſha come forth, f, From whence „our 
4E * / * « 


Lordſhip argues, That theſe words, all that os in 
their graves, relate to no other * ſub/lance than what was united to the 
ſoul in life; becaule a different jubftauce cannot be ſaid to be in the 
graves, and to come oat of them, Which words of your Lordſhip's, 
if they prove any thing, prove that the ſoul too is lodged in the 

grave, and raiſed out of it at the laſt day. For your Lordſhip ſays, 
Can a different ſubſtance be ſaid to be in the graves, and come out of 
_ them? vo that, according to this interpretation of theſe words of 
our Saviour, No other ſub/tance being raiſed, but what hears his 
voice; and 0 other ſubflance hearing his voice, but what being 
called, comes out of the grave; and no other ſubſtance coming out 
of the grave, but what was in the grave; any one muſt conc] ude, 
that the ſoul, unleſs it be in the grave, will make no part of the 
perſon that is raiſed ; anleſs, as your Lordihip argues againſt 
| me ||; You can make it out, that a ſubſtance which never. 
5 3 P. 97. : was in the grove may come out of” it, or that the ſoul 
| 15 no ſu&/tance. 

But ſetting aſide the lune of the ſoul, another thing that will 
make any one doubt, whether this your interpretation of our Sa- 
vidur's words be neceſſarily to be received as their true ſenſe, is, 

| That it will not be very eaſily reconciled to your ſay- 
J P. 34. ing §, you do not mean by the ſame body, The /ame 

individual particles which abere united at the point of 
trath. And yet, by this interpretation of our Saviour's words, you 
can mean no other particles but ſuch as were united at the point of 
death; becauſe you mean no other /b/ance but what comes out of 
the grave; and no ſubſtance, no particles come cut, you ſay, but what 
were in the grave; and I think, your Lordihip will not ſay, that 
the particles that were ſeparate | from the body by perſpiration before 
the point of death, were laid up in the grave. OT 

| u 
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er) * | a7 
Eut your Lord Iſhip, I find, has an anſwer to . 
wiz. * That by comparing this with otver places, you P. 37. 


find that the wword's [of our Savjour above 195 dj are 


to be under tod e, the fubjtance of the body, to which ihe: foul was 

united, and! net to (| ſuppoſe your Lord ii 0 writ, 72 thefo indivional . 
particles, 1. e. thoje individual particles that are in tue vrave at the 
reſurrection. For ſo they muſt be read, to mak. your Lordihip's 
ſenſe entire, and to the purpoſe of your aniwer here: ander theng. 
methinks, this lat ſenſe of our Saviour's words given. by your Lord=- 
ihip, wholly overtuins the ſenſe hich we have gien of them 
above, where from thoſe words you preſs the belief of the reſurrec- 
tion of the ſame body, by this ſtrong argument, that a /ub/tance 
could not, upon hearing the voice of Chriſt, come out of the gra ve, 
ewhich was never in the graue. There (as far as I can underſtand 
your words) your Lordihip argues, that our Saviour's words are 


to be underſtood of the particles i in the grave, wunlef, as your Lord- 


ſhip ſays, one can make it out, that a /ubſtance ab -bich never Was in 
the grave, may come out of it. And here your Lordſhip. Rep” fg 
ſays, That our Saviour's words are to be A 0 of the Subſtance . 
of that body, to which the ſoul was [at any time] wnzized, and not 4 


thoſe individual particles that are in the grave. Which put toge- 


ther, ſeems to me to ſay, That our Saviour's words are to be un- 


derſtood of thoſe particles only that are in the grave, and not of 


thoſe particles only which are in the grave, but of others alſo, 
waich have at any time been Vitailly united ts be abs but never 
were in the grave. 

The next text your Lordſhip hrlags © to ma be the reſurreclion of 
the ſame body, in your ſenſe, an article f faith, are 


theſe words of St. Paul; * For WE muſt a: ' appear * 2 Cor. . 10. 


5 


before the gudgment- -/eat of Cori, that every oe may 


recerue the things done in iis ood, according is that he hath 1 


whether it be good or bad. To which your Lordſhip 


ſubjoins + this queſtion : Can theſe words be. under- ＋ P. 38. 


flood of any whe material /ubſtance, but that body in 


watch theſe things were done Anſwer. A man may ſuſpend his de- 


termining the meaning of the apoſtle to be, that a finner ſhall 
lutfer for his fins in the very fame body wherein he committed 
tiem : becauſe St. Paul does not ſay he {hail have the very /ame body 
when he ſuffers, that he had w hen he ſinned. Ihe apoſtle ſays 
indeed, done 12 his body. The body he had, and did things in, 
at five or fifteen, was, no doubt, his body, as much as chat, Which 
he did things in at fifty, was bis bedy; though his body were not the 
Very Jame body at thoſe different ages: and to will the body, which 
he thall have after the reſurrection, be his body, though it be not 


the very /ame with that, which he had at five, or fifteen, or fifty. 


He that at threeſcore is broke on the wheel, for a murder he com- 
mitted at twenty, is puniſhed for what he did in his body, thoagh 


the body he has, 2. e. his body at threeſcore, be not the ſame, 


. e. made up of de ſame individual particles of matter, that that 
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body was, which he had forty years before. When your Laid. 
hip has reſolved with yourſelf, what that ſame immutable Ye is, 
which at the laſt judgment ſhall receive the things done in 47s bo- 


dy, your Lordſhip will eaftly ſee, that the body he had when an 


embryo in the womb, when a child playing in coats, when a man 


marrying a wife, and when bed-rid dying of a conſumption, and 
at lait, which he ſhall have after his reſurrection, are each of them 
His body, though e of them be the Jame bedy, the one with _ 
the other. 

But farther, to your Lordſhip's queſtion, Can theſe evords be An- 
derſtood of any other material ſubſtance, but that body in which theje 
= things were done? I anſwer, I heſe words of St. Paul may be under- 
* fiood of another material ſubſtance, than that body in which theſe 
things ere done, becauſe your Lordſhip teaches me, and gives 

me a ſtrong reaſon ſo to underſtand them. Your | 

* P. 34 · Lordſhip ſays, That you do not ſay the ſame par- 
| ticles of matter, which the Annen had at the very tim? 
4 the commiſ on of his fins, ſhall be raiſed at the laſi Day. And 
your Lordſhip gives this reaſon for it: + Fer then a 

+ b. 35. ang finner muſt have a vaſt body, conſalering the con- 


 tinued ſpenaing of particles by perſpiration. Now, 
my yak: if the apoſtle's words, as your Lordſhip would argue, 


cannot be underſicod of any other material ſubſtance, but that body in 
which theſe things wire done; and no body, upon the removal ot 
change of ſome of the particles that at any time make it up, is the 
ſame material ſubſtance, or the ſame body ; it will, I think, thence 
follow, that either the finner muſt have all the ſane individual 
particles vitally united to his ſoul when he is raiſed, that he 
had vitally united to his ſoal when he finned ; or elſe St. 
Paul's words here cannot be underſtood to mean the /ame body in 
ewhich the things were done. For if there were other particles of 
matter in the body, wherein the things were done, than in thai 
which is raifed, that which is raiſed cannot be the /me body in 
which they were done: unleſs that alone, which has juſt all the 
fame individual particles when any action is done, being the fame 
body wherein it was done, that alſo, which has not the ſame in- 
dividual particles wherein that action was done, can be the ſame 
1 body wherein it was done; which is in effect to make the ſame 
ö body ſometimes to be the ſame, and ſometimes not the ſame. 
Your Lordſhip thinks it ſuffices to make the /ame body, to have 
not all, but no other particles of matter, but ſuch as were ſome 
time or other vitally united to the ſoul before: but ſuch a body, 
made up of part of the particles ſome time or other vitally united 
to the ſoul, 15 no more the ſame body wherein the actions were 
done in the diſtant parts of the Jorg /iancr's life, than that is the 
7 | fame body in which a quarter, or half, or three quarters of the 
2 fame particles, that made it up, are wanting. For example, 4 
ſinner has acted here in his body an hundred years; he is raiſed at 
the laſt day, but with what body ? The ſame, ſays your Lordſhip, 
"that he acted in; —— St. Faul ſays, he mult receive the thing 
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gone in his body. What therefore muſt his body at the reſurrection 
conſiſt of? Muſt it conſiſt of all the particles of matter that have 


ever been vitally united to his ſoul? For they, in ſucceſſion, have 
all of them made up 4is body wherein he did ſe things: No, | 
ſays your Loidltup, © that would make his body to 


vaſt; it ſuffices to make the ſame body in which this . 35, 
things were done, that it conſiſts of ſome of the par- 


1 ticles, and no other, but ſuch as were, ſome time during his "I i 


vitally united to his ſoul. But according to this account, ng body 
at the reſurrection being, as your Lordihip ſeems to limit it, near 
the ſame ſize it was in ſome part of his life, it will be no more the 
Jame body in which the things were done in the diſtant parts of his 
life, than that is the ue bedy, in which half, or three quarters, 

or more of the individual matter that then made it vp, is now 
wanting. For example, Let is body at fifty years old conſiſt of 


a million of parts: five hundred thouſand ar leaſt of thoſe parts 


will be different from thoſe which made up his body at ten years, 

and at an hundred. So that to take the numerical particles, that 
made up his body at fifty, or any other ſeaſon of his life, or to 
gather them promiſcuouſly out of thoſe which at different times 
have ſucceſſively been vitally united to his ſoul, they will no more 
make the ſame body, Which was Hs, wherein ſome of his actions 
were done, than that is the ſame body, which has but half the 

ſame particles: and yet all your Lordſhip s argument here for the 
ſame body, is, becauſe St. Paul ſays it muſt be bis body, in which 
theſe things were done; which it could not be, if any other ſubſtance * 


were Joined to it, i. e. if any other particles of matter made up the 


body, which were not vitally united to the ſoul when ts action 
was done. 

Again, your Lordſhip ſays, + That you 4 not fag t p. 
the Jame individual particles [ſhall make up the body 3 
at the reſurrection] which were united at the point of death, fot 
there muſt be a great. alteration in them in a lingering diſeaſe, as if a 
fat man falls into a conſumption. Becauſe, it is likely, your Lord- 
ſhip thinks theſe particles of a decrepit, waſted, withered body, 
would be too few, or unfit to make ſuch a plump, ſtrong, vigorous, 
well-ſized body, as it has pleaſed your Lordihip to proportion out 
in your thoughts to men at the reſurrection ; and therefore ſome 
mall portion of the particles formerly united vitally to that man's 
ſoul, ſhall be reaſſumed to make up his body to the bulk your 
Lordſhip judges convenient; but the greatelt part of them ſhall be 
left out, to avoid the making his body more va than your Lord 
ſip thinks will be fit, as appears by theſe your 
Lordſhip's words immediately following, vis. 1 That 1 P. 35» 
you do not ſay the ſame particles the ſinner had at the 
very oor of commiſſion of his fius; for then æ long finzer muſt have @ 
vaſt od | 

But Wn pray, my Lord, what muſt an embryo do, who dying 
within a few hours after his body was vitally united to his foul, has 
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no particles of matter, which were formerly vitally united to ir, 


to make up his body of that fize and proportion which your Lord- 
ſhip ſe ms to require in bodies at the reſurrection ? Or matt we be- 
lieve he ſhall remain content with that {mall pittance of matter, 


and that yet imperfect body to eternity, becauſe it is an article of 


faith to believe tne reſerredtion of the very jame bedy, 1. e. made 
up of ed ch particles as have been vitally united to the fou] ? 

For if it be lo, as your Lordihip ſays, J J hat life 75 
1 P. 43. toe rejult of the union of gon and body, it will follow, 

that the be of an embryo dying in the womb may 
be very little, not the thouſandth Part of any ordinary man. For 
ſince from the brit conception and beginning of formation it has 
life, aud life is the reſult of the union of ihe ſoul with the body; an 
embryo, that {pail die either by the untimely death of the mother, 
or by any other accident, pretently after it has life, muſt, accord- 


ing to your: Le rdſhip' 5 doctrine, remain a man not an inch long = 


Th "rn? Y; beciuie there are not particles of matter, formerly united 
to us ou, to Mike him bigger, and no other can be made uſe of 


to n , urpole: thoug what greater congruity the ſoul bath with 


any ice of matter which were once Were united to it, but are 
now 0 no longer, than it hath with particles of matter which it 
us never united to, would be hard to determine, if chat mould 
be deman ed. 

By theſe and not a few other the like conſequences, one may ſee 


at ſervice they do to religion, and the Chriſtian doctrine, who 


raiſe quenions, and make articles of faith about the re/urredon cf 


| on Same body, waer 2 the Scripture ſays nothing of the ſame bed; 


or if it does, it is with no ſmall re; rimand * to thoſe 
* 1 Cor. xv. Who make ſuch an enquiry. Pat ſome men a /oy, 
393 Sc. How are the dead raijed up aud with what bc an 


they come? J 4 foot, that which thou foaveſt, is net 


 quickened, ale al it die. And hat aubich then foveſt, th o jorveſt Nut 
Zhat god. that #2 bull be, but bas grain, it may chenc 2 of avheat, Of 
of ome other grain. But God gi. veth it a body, as it hath plea ſed 


bim Words, I ſhould think, ſuffcient to deter us from deter- : 


mining any ming for or; gainſt the ſame body's being raiſed at the 
Iaſt day. It ſuſuces, that all the gc ha! be raiſed, and every one 
appear and anſwer for the things donc in this lite, and receive ac- 
cording to the things he hath done in his body, whether good or 
bad. - He hat belz. ves this, and has ſnid | nothing inconſiſtent here - 
with, I preſume may and muſt be acquittes from be ing gullty of 
any thing zo. nt with the ariicie of the reſurrection of iu trad. 
95 But 8825 Lord ſhip, tO prove the reſurrecticn of the Jams bedy 0 
be an article of faith, further aſk, + Huw could it 
F P. 3p. be ſaid, if any other ſub/tarce be Joined to the foul at 


the reſurrectian, as its body, that they avere the things 


done in or by ihe body ? Anſw. Juſt as it may be ſaid of a man at 
an hundred years old, that hath then another ſubltance jcined to 
his ſoul, than he had at twenty, that the murder or drunkenne's 

| he 
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he was guilty of at twenty, avere things done in the body ; how by 
the body comes in here, I do not fee. 

Your Lordſhip adds, and St. Paul's be about the manner of 
raiſing the body, might ſoon have ended, if there avere no necefity of 
the ſame body. Anjw. When 1 underſtand what argument there 15 
in theſe words to prove the reſurrection of the fame body, without 
the mixture of one new atom of matter, I ſhall know what to ſay. 
to it. In the mean time this I underſtand, that St. Paul would 
have put as ſhort an end to all diſputes about this matter, if he had 
ſaid, that zhere was a neceſſity of Foe Jams body, or that it ſhould be | 
the /ame body. 
| The next text of ſcripture you bring for the ſame 
body 1 is, F there be no reſurrection of the dead, then Þ 2 Cor. xv. 
is not Chriſt raiſed. From which your Lordſhip ar- 16. 
gues, *I ſeems then other bodies are to be raiſed as his n P 38. 


_ wvas. I grant other dead, as certainly raiſed as Chriſt 


ewas ; for elle his reſurrection would be of no uſe to mankind. But 
I do not ſee how it follows, that they ſhall be raiſed with the /ame 
body, as Chriſt was raiſed with the ſame body, as your Lordſhip in- 
fers in theſe words annexed ; Aud can there be any doubt, whether his 
body was the ſame material fab} ance which was united to his foul be- 


fore? I anſwer, None at all; nor that it had juſt the ſame diſtin- 


guiſhing lineaments and marks, yea, and the ſame woands that it 
had at the time of his death. If therefore your Lordſhip will 
argue from other bodies being raiſed as his was, That they mult keep 
proportion with his in /ameneſs; then we muſt believe, that every 
man ſhall be raiſed with the ſame lineaments and other notes of 
diſtinction he had at the time of his death, even with his wounds 
yet open, if he had any, becauſe our Saviour was ſo raiſed ; which 
ſeems to me ſcarce reconcileable with what your 
Lordſhip ſays, + of a fot was falling into a nfs + P. 34 


lion, and dying. 


But renner it will conſiſt or no with your Lordſhip's meanin 


in that place, this to me ſcems a conſequence that will need to be 
better proved, viz. That our bodies mult be raiſed the ſame, juſt 


as our Saviour's was: becauſe St. Pau! ſays, if there be no reſur: ec 


iien of the dead, then is net Chriſt riſen. For it may be a good con- 
ſequence, Chrift is riſen, and therefore there ſhall be a reſurrection 


of the dead; and yet this may not be a good conſequence, Chriſt 
was raiſed with the ſame body he had at his death, therefore all 
men ſhall be raiſed with the ſame body they had at their death, 

contrary to what your Lordſhip ſays concerning a fa? man dying 
of a conſumption. But the caſe I think far different betwixt our 


Saviour, and thoſe to be raiſed at the laſt day. 


1. His body /aww not corruption, and therefore to give him ano- 
ther body new moulded, mixed with other particles, which were 
not contained in it as it lay in the grave, whole and intire as it was 
laid there, had been to deſtroy his body to frame him a new one 
without any need, But why with the N 8 particles of a 
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man's body long fince diſſolved and mouldered into duft and atoms, 
( hergof poſſibly a great part may have undergone variety of 


» 


changes, and entered into other concretions, even in the bodies of 


other men) other new particles of matter mixed with them, may 


not ſerve to make 57s body again, as well as the mixture of new 
and diferent particles of matter with the old, did in the compaſs 
of his life make his body, 1 think no reafon can be given. 


This may ſerve to ſtew, why, though the materials of Hur Savi- 


our's body were not changed at his reſurrection; yet it does not 


follow, but that the body of a man dead and rotten in his grave, 
or burnt, may at the laſt day have ſeveral new particles in it, and 
that without any inconvenicace: ſince whatever matter is v1 u 
vnited to ies lou] is is body, as much as is that Which was uued 
to it when he was born, or in any other part of his life. 

2. In the next place, the ze, ſhape, figure, and lineaments 
of our Saviour's body, even to his wounds, into which doubting 


 Themas put his fingers and his hand, were to be kept in the raiſed 
body of our Saviour, the ſame they were at his death, to be a 


conviction to his diſciples, ro whom he ſhewed himſelf, and who 


were to be witneſſes of his reſurrection, that their maſter, the very 


{ame man, Was crucified, dead, and buried, and raiſed again; and 


therefore he was handled by them, and eat before them after he 


was riſen, to give them in all points full ſatisfaction that it was 
really he, the ſame, and not another, nor a ſpectre or apparition 
of him : though 1 do not think your Lordſhip will thence. argue, 


that becauſe others are to be raiſed as he was, therefore it is neceſ- 


fary to believe, that becauſe he eat after his reſurrection, others 
at the laſt day ſhall eat and drink after they are raiſed from the 
dead: which ſeems to me as good an argument, as becauſe his un- 


diſſolved body was raiſed out of the grave, juſt as it there lay in- 


tire, without the mixture of any new particles ; therefore the cor- 
rupted and conſumed bodies of the dead, at the reſurrection, ſha!l 


be new framed only out of thoſe ſcattered particles which were 
once vitally united to their ſouls, without the leaſt mixture of any 


one ſingle atom of new matter. But at the laſt day, when all men 
are raiſed, there wil! be no need to be afſured of any one parti- 
cular man's reſurrection. It is enough that every one ſhall appear 


before the judgment-ſeat of Chrift, to receive according to what 
he had done in his former life; but in what fort of body he ſha)! 


appear, or of what particles made up, the ſcripture having ſaid 
nothing, but hat it thall be a ſpiritual body raiſed in zncorrupricn, it 
is not for me to determine. 85 | | 5 

Ms | Your Lordſhip aſks, + Were they [who ſaw our 


+ P. 39. _ Saviour after his reiurrection] Witneſſes only of ſome 


material ſubſtance then united to his foul ? In antwer, 


1 beg your Lordſhip to conſider, whether you ſuppoſe our Saviour 


was to be known to be the ſame man (to the witneſſes that were 


to ſee him, and teſtify his reſurrection) by his ſoul, that could 


neither be ſeen nor known to be the ſame ; or by his body, that 


could 
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could be ſeen, and by the diſceruible ſtructure and marks of it, 


be known to be the ſame? When your Lordſhip has reſolved that, 
all that you ſay in that page, will anſwer :t{e!f. But becauſe one 


man cannot know another to be the fame, but by the outward 
viſible lineaments, and ſenüble marks he has been wont to be 
known and diſtinguiſhed by, will your Lorditip therefore argue 
That the Great Judge, at the laſt day, who gives to eacn man 

whom he raiſes, his new body, {hall not be able to know who is 

who, unleſs he give to every one of them a body, juſt of the ſame 
figure, ſize and features, and made up of the very ſame individual 


particles he had in his former life? Whether ſuch a way of arguing 
for the reſurrection of the ſame bedy, to be an article of faith, con- 


tributes much to the ſtrengthening the credibility of the article 
of the reſurrection of the dead, 1 ſhall leave to the Judgment of 8 
others. | 


Farther, for the proving 1h; reſurrection of the Ame 


body, to be an article of faith, your Lordſhip ſays, IF. 40. 5 
I But the apoſile inſiſts upon the reſurrection of Chriſt, 
not merely as an argument of the poſſibility of ours, but of the certainty . 
of it; + becauſe he roſe, as Ito firſt-fruits ; Chriſt os ö 
the firſt- fruits, afterwards they that are Chriſt's at Tt. 1 Cor. xv. 


his coming.  Anſw. No doubt, the reſurrection of 20, 23. 


_ Chrift is a proof of the certainty of our reſurrection. 


But is it therefore a proof of the reſurrection of the ſame body, 


_ conſiſting of the fame individual par icles which concurred to the 
making up of our body here, without the mixture of any one other 
particle of matter? I confeſs I ice no ſuch conſequence. 


But your Lordinip goes on: St. Paul was aware 
of the objeftions in men's mint 55 the reſurrection of l * 40. 
the ſame body; and it is of girit canſequence as to this | 
article, to ſhew upon what g'ounds ve proceeds. But ſome men will 


ſay, how are the dead raiſed up, and with what body do he come? 


Firſt, he jhews, that the ſeminal prts of plants are wondet er fully im- 


proved by the ordinary Providence of God, in the manner of” their we- 
getation. Anſwer. | do not erfectly underſtand, what it is tor the _ 
Seminal parts of plants to be ond; rfully improved by the ordinary Pro- 
_ widence of God, in the manner of their vegetation : or elle, perhaps, 


| ſhould better ſee how this here tends to the proof of the reſurre ec- 
tion of the ſame body, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe. | 

It continues, + They ſow bare grain of wheat, or | 
of ſome other grain, but God giveth it a body, as + P. 40. 


1t hath pleaſed him, and to every ſeed his own body. 


Here, ſays your Lordſhip, 7s an identity of the material Fn OY 
Juppoſed. It may be ſo. But to me a diverſity of the material Jab 
ſtance, 1. e. of the component particles, is here ſuppoſed, or in di- 
rect words ſaid. For the words of St. Paul taken 5 


all together, run thus, * That which thou ſoweſt, * V. 37. 


thou ſoweſt not that body which ſhall be, but bare 
train; and ſo on, as your Lanai has ſet down 1 in the remainder 
of 
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of them. From which words of St. Paul, the natural argument 
Jeems to me to ſtand thus: If the body that is put in the earth in 
ſowing, is not that body which ſhall be, then the body that is put in 
the grave, 25 not that, i. e. the ſame body that ſhall be  _ 
But your Lordſhip proves it to be the /ame body by theſe three 
EE Greek words of the text, 35 i9.ov oppax, which your 
9 P. zo. Lordſhip interprets thus, & That proper body which 
belongs to it, Anſwer, Indeed by thoſe Greet words 
75 „% Zac, Whether our tranſlators have rightly rendered them 
his own body, or your Lordſhip more rightly that proper body awhich 
belongs to it, 1 formerly underſtood no more but this, that in the 
production of wheat, and other grain from ſeed, God continued 
every ſpecies diſtin& ; ſo that from grains of wheat ſown, root, 
talk, blade, ear, grains of wheat were produced, and not thoſe 
of barley; and io of the reit, which 1 took to be the meaning of 
to every feed his own body, No, ſays your Lordſhip, theſe words 
prove, That to every plant of wheat, and to every grain of wheat 
produced in it, is given 7he proper body that belongs to it, which is 
the ſame body with the grain that was ſown. Arfaver. This, I 
confeſs, I do not underſtand ; becauſe I do not underſtand how one 
individual grain can be the /ame with twenty, fifty, or an hundred 
individual grains; for ſuch ſometimes is the increaſe, 
But your: Lordſhip proves it. For, ſays your 
1 . . Lordſhip, f Every ſeed having that body in little, 
2 ewhich is afterwards ſo much enlarged; and in grain 
the ſeed is corrupted before its germination ; but it hath its proper or- 
ganical parts, which mane it the ſame body with that which it 
grows up to. For although grain be not divided into lobes, as other 
feeds are, yet it hath been found, by the moſt accurate obſervations, 
that upon ſeparating 1he membranes, theſe ſeminal parts are diſcerned 
in them; which afterwards grow up lo that body which pe call 
corn, In which words I «crave leave to obſerve, that your Lord- 
ſhip ſuppoſes, that a body may be enlarged by the addition of an 
hundred or a thouſand times as much in bulk as 1ts own matter, 
and yet continue the /ame body; which, I confeſs, 1 cannot un- 
————_—_ . ĩ 
But in the next place, if that could be ſo; and that the plant, 
in its full growth at harveſt, increaſed by a thouſand or a million 
of times as much new matter added to it, as it had when it lay in 
little concealed in the grain that was ſown, was the very ſame bo- 
dy; yet I do not think that your Lordſhip will ſay, that every 
minute, inſenſible, and inconceivably ſmall grain of the hundred 
grains, contained in that little organized ſeminal plant, is every 
one of them the very ſame with that grain which contains that 
whole little ſeminal plant, and all thoſe inviſible grains in it. For 
then it will follow, that one grain is the ſame with an hundred, 
and an hundred diſtin grains the ſame with one: which I ſhall 
be able to aſſent to, when I can conceive, that all the wheat in the 
world is but one grain. ons 55 
5 8 For 
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For I beſeech you, my Lord, conſider what it is St. Paul here: 
ſpeaks of: it is plain he ſpeaks of that which 75 ſown and dies, i. e. 
the grain that the huſpandman takes out of his barn to ſow in his | 
held. And of this grain St. Paul ſays, that it is net that body that 


foall le. Theſe two, viz. that which is ſown, and that body that 


{hall Le, are all the bodies that St. Paul here ſpeaks of, to repre- 
Gat the agreement or difference of men's bodies after the reſur- 


rection, with thoſe they had before they died. Now, I crave leave 


to a your Lordſhip, which cf theſe two is chat little inviſible ſe- 
minal plant, which your Lordſhip here ſpeaks of? Does your Lord 
ſhip mean by it the grain ht zs ſown? But that is not what St. 
Paul ſpeaks of; he could not mean this embryonated little plant, 
for he could not denote it by theſe words, that which thou ſoæueſt, 
for that he ſays muit de but this little embryonated plant, con- 
tained in the ſeed that is ſown, dies not: or does your Lordſhip _ 
mean by it, the body that jhall be ? But neither by theſe words, 5 
the body that ſhall be, can St. Paul be ſuppoſed to denote this in- 
ſenſible little embryonated plant ; for that 1s already in being, con- 
tained in the ſeed that is ſown; and therefore could not be ſpoke 
of under the name of he body that ſpall be. And therefore, I con- 
feſs, 1 cannot fee of what ule it is to your Lo: altip to introduce Bey 
here this third body, which St. Paul mentions not, and to make 
that the ſame, or not the ſame with any other, when thoſe which 
St. Paul ſpeaks of, are, as I humbly conceive, theſe two viſible _ 
ſenſible bodies, the grain ſown, and the corn grown up to car; 


with neither of which this inſenſible embryonared plant can be the = 


ſame body, unleſs an inſenſible body can be the ſame body with a 
ſenſible body, and a little body can be the ſame body with one ten 
thouſand, or an hundred thouſand times as big as itſelf, So that 
yet, 1 confeſs, I ſee not the reſurreddion of the ane body proved, 
from theſe words of St. Paul, to be an article of faith. - 

Your Lordſhip goes on: * Sz. Paul zzdeed ſaith, = 
That we ſow not that body that ſhall be; bz? he e 
ſpeaks not of the identity, but the perfe ction of it, 

Here my underſtanding fails me again: for J cannot underſtand 
St. Paul to ſay, That the ſame identical ſenſible grain of wheat, 
which was ſown at ſeed-time, is the very ſame with every grain of 
wheat in the ear at harveſt, that ſprang from it: yet ſo | muſt 
underſtand it, to make it prove, that the ſame ſenfible body, that 
js laid in the: grave, ſhall be the very ſame with that which ſhall be 
raifed at the reſurrection. For J do not know of any ſeminal body 
in little, contained in the dead carcaſe of any man or woma n, 
which, as your Lordſhip ſays, in feeds, having its proper organi- 
cal parts, ſhall afterwards be enlarged, and at the reſurrection grow 
up into the /ame man, For L never thought of any ſeed or ſeminal 
parts, either of plant or animal, % evonderfully improved by the 
Providence of God, whereby the ſame plant or animal ſhould beget 
itfelf 3 nor ever heard, that it was by Divine Providence deſigned 
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to produce the ſame individual, but for the producing of fatuze 
and diſtinct individuals, for the continuation of the ſame ſpecies. 

_ Your Lordſhip's next words are, + And althoug's 

+ P. 41. there be juch a difference from the grain itſelf, when 

it comes up to be perfect corn, with root, flalk, blade 


and bar , that it may be ſaid to cutward appearance not to be the VET 
. body ; yet with regard to the Seminal and organical parts it is as mitth 
the ſame, as a man grown up, is the ſame with the embryo in the 
_ ewomb, Anſwer. It does not appear by any thing I can find in the 


text, That St. Paul here compared the body produced, with the 


feminal and organical parts contained in the grain it ſprang from, 


but with the whole 1tcnfible grain that was ſown. Microſcopes 


| Had not then diſcovered the lictle embrye plant in the ſeed ; and ſup- 
poſing it thou'd have been revealed to St. Paul (though in the 


Icripture we find little revelation of natural philoſophy) yet an 


argument taken from a thing perfectly unknown to the Corinthians, 
whom he writ to, could be of no manner of uſe to them; nor 
ſerve at all either to inſtru& or convince them. But granting that 
thoſe St. Paul writ to, knew it as well as Mr. Lewenhoek ; yet your 
Lordſhip thereby proves not the raiſing of the /ame body ; your 


Lorſhip ſays, it is as much the /ame [I crave leave to add beay] 


as A man grown up is the /Jame ( ſame what, I beſeech your Lord- 


ſhip ?) ith the embrzo in the womb. For that the body of the em. 


ro in the womb, and Soy of the man grown up, is the /ame body, 
= S think no one will ſay; unleſs he can perſuade himſelf, that a 
body that is not the hundredth part of another, is the ſame with 
that other; which 1 think no one will do, till having renounced 


this dangerous way 6y ideas of thinking and reaſoning, he has 


"nent > to * that a part and the whole are the /ame. 


Your Lordſhip goes on, + And although many ar- 


n guments may be uſed to prove, that a man is not the 


ſame, becauſe life, which depends upon the courſe of the 


Blood, and the manner of reſpiration, and nutrition, is 2 different in 


both ſtates; yet that man would be thought ridiculous, that ſpould ſc- 
riouſly affirm, That it was not the fame man. And your Lordſhip 


fays, I grant that the variation of great farcels of matter in plants, 


alters not the identity: and that the organization of the parts in on? 
coherent bedy, partaking of one common life, makes the identity of a 
plant. Anſwer. My Lord, I think the queſtion is not about the 
5 An man, but the ſame body. For though I do ſay, 
* Effay, b. 2, * (ſomewhat differently from what your Lordſhip 


. 27. 8.4. ſets down as my words here) © That that which has 


* {uch an organization, as is fit to receive and dif- 
« tribute nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and frame the wood, bark, 
and leaves, &c, of a plant, in which conſiſts the vegetable lite, 
© continues to be the ſame plant, as long as it partakes of the ſame 


life, though that life be communicated to new particles of mat- 


ter, vitally united to the living plant: yet J do not remember, 


that J any where ſay, Tun a Plant, Which was once no bigger 
than 
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than an oaten ſtraw, and afterwards grows to be above a fathom 


about, is the /ame body, though it be ſtill the /ame plant. 
The well-known tree in Epping Foreſt, called the King's Oat, 
which, from not weighing an ounce at firſt, grew to have many 


tons of timber in it, was all along the ſame oat, the very ame 
plant ; but nobody, I think, will ſay that it was the /ame body 


when it weighed a ton, as it was when it weighed but an ounce, 
unleſs he has a mind to fignalize himſelf by ſaying, That that is 
the ſame body, which has a thouſand particles of different matter in 
it, for one particle that is the ſame; which is no better than to 


fay, That a thouſand different particles are but one and the ſame 


particle, and one and the ſame particle is a thouſand different par- 
ticles ; a thouſand times a greater abſurdity, than to ſay half is the 
whole, or the whole 1s the ſame with the half; which will be im- 
proved ten thouſand times yet farther, if a man ſhall ſay, (as your 
Lordſhip ſeems to me to argue here) That that great oak is the 
very ſame body with the acorn it ſprang from, becauſe there was 
in that acorn an oak in little, which was afterwards (as your Lord- 


ſhip expreſſes it) ſo much enlarged, as to make that mighty tree. 


For this embryo, if I may fo call it, or oak in little, being not the 
hundredth, or perhaps the thouſandth part of the acorn, and the 

acorn being not the thouſandth part of the grown oak, it will be 
very extraordinary to prove the acorn and the grown oak to be the 
Jame body, by a way wherein it cannot be pretended, that above 
one particle of an hundred thouſand, or a million, is the ſame in 
the one body, that it was in the other. From which way of. rea- 


ſoning, it will follow, that a nurſe and her fucking child have the h 


ſame body, and be paſt doubt, that a mother and her infant have 
the ſame body. But this is a way of certainty found out to efta- 
bliſh the articles of faith, and to overturn the new method of cer- 
ainty- that your Lordſhip fays I have farzed, which is apt t to leave 8 
wen's minds more doubtful than before. 
And now 1 deſire your Lordſhip to confider of what uſe it is to 
you in the preſent caſe, to quote out of my E/ay theſe words, 
© That partaking of one common life, makes the identity of a2 
plant; fince the queſtion is not about the identity of a plant, 
but about the zdextity of a body : it being a very different thing to 
be the /ame plant, and to be the /ame body. For that which makes 
the ſame plant, does not make the ſame body; the one being the 
partaking in the ſame continued vegetable life, the other the con- 
ſiſting of the ſame numerical particles of matter. And therefore 
your Lordſhip's infereace from my words above 
quoted, in theſe which you ſubjoin, * ſeems to me P. 42. 
a very ſtrange one, viz. So that in things capable o 
any ſort of life, the identity is confi, tent with a continued ſcceſſio on of 
parts ; and ſo the wheat grown up, is the ſame body with the grain 
that was ſown. For I believe, if my words, from which you in- 
ler, 4nd /o the wings grown up is the ſame body with the grain that 
WAS 


4 
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wwas ſown, were put into a ſyllogiſm, this would hardly be brought 


to be the concluſion. 


But your Lordſhip goes on with conſequence upon conſequenc 6, 


though 1 have not eyes acute enough every where to fee the con- 
Keri, till you bring it to the reſurrection of the /ame body. The 


connexion of your Lordſhip s words + is as follow- 
eth; Aud thus the alteration of the parts of the body 
at the reſurrection, is conſiſtent with its identity, if its 


+ P. 11. 


organization and life be the ſame; and this is a real identity of the 


body, which depends not upon conſciouſneſs. From whence it follows, 


that to make the ſame body, o more is required, but reſtoring life ts 
' the organized parts of it, If the queſtion were about railing the 
fame plant, I do nor ſay but there might be ſome appearance for 
making ſuch an inference from my words as this, Whence it fol- 

lows, that to make the ſame plant, uc more ts required, but to re/tore 
if to the organized parts of it, But this deduction, wherein, from 
thoſe words of mine that ſpeak only of the 7dentity of a plant, your 
' Lordſhip infers, there is no more required to make the /ame body, 
than to make the /ame plant, being too ſubtle for me, I leave to 
my reader to find „ 5 
Your en goes on a 1 * That I graut 


likewiſe, * That the 1dentity of the ſame man con- 


8 by conſtantly. fleeting particles of matter in ſucceſſion, vitally 
united to the ſame organized body.” 


body. But your Lordſhip knows, that I do not take theſe two 


| ſounds, man and body, to ſtand for the ſame thing, nor the iden- 


tity of the man to be the ſame with the identity of the body. _ 
But let us read out your Lordſhip's words. + 9 


| t P. 42, that there is no difficulty as to the ſameneſs of the ws 


if life were continued; and if. by divine power, life 


be refered to that material futPance which waz before united, by a re- 


union of the ſoul to it, there is no reaſou 10 deny the identity of the body, 


: net from the conſciouſne/s of the ſoul, but 88 that life which is th 5 


re /ult of the 111101 of the /oul ard body. 


if J underſtand your Lordſhip right, you in theſe words, "RO : 
the paſſages above quoted out of my book, argue, that from thoſe 


words of mine it will follow, That it is or may be the /ame body, 
that is raiſed at the reſurrection. If ſo, my Lord, your Lordſhip 
has then proved, I hat my book 1s not inconſiſtent with, but con- 


formable to this article of the reſurrection of the ſame body, which 


your Lordſhip contends for, and will have to be an article of faith : 
for though 1 do by no means deny that the /ame bodies ſhall be 
raiſed at the laſt day, yet I ſee ! your Lordſhip bas ſaid to 


prove it to be an article of faith, 


3 


t ſiſts in a participation of the ſame continued life, 


 Anſecer, 1 ſpeak in theſe 
_ words of the identity of the ſame man, and your Lordſhip thence 
| roundly concludes; /o that there is no difficulty of the ſameneſs of the 


But 


But your Lordſhip goes on with your proofs and 
ſays, || But St. Paul fu fuppoſes, that it muſ? be that ol b. 43. 
material Jubflance to which the ſoul was before united. 


For, faith he, it is ſown in corruption, it is raiſed in incorruption: s 


it is ſown in diſhonour, it is raiſed in glory: it is ſown in weak- 


neſs, it is faiſed in power: it is ſown a natural body, it is raiſed a 
ſpiritual body. Can /uch a material Subſlance, which vas never 


united to the body, be ſaid to be ſown in corruption, and weakneſs, 


and diſhonour ? Either therefore he muſt Jpeak of the ſame body, or 


bis meaning cannot be comprebended. I anſwer, Can ſuch 4 material 


fubftance, which was never laid in the grave, be ſaid to be ſown, 
&c.? For your Lordſhip ſays, * You do not ſay the 
ſame individual particles, which were united at the * P. 34. 


point of death, fall be raiſed at the laſt day; and no 


other particles are laid in the grave, but ſuch as are united at the 


point of death; either therefore your Lordſhip muſt ſpeak of another 


body, different TOM that which was /own, which mall be raiſed, 5 


er elſe your meaning, I think, cannot be comprehended. 
But whatever be your meaning, your Lordſhip proves it to © 


St. Paul's meaning, That the /ame 6ody ſhall be raiſed, which v was 


ſown, in theſe following words, + For what does all = 
this relate to à conſcious principle ? Anſw. The ſcrip- + P. 43. 
ture being expreſs, That the ſame perſon ſhould be 


raiſed and appear before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, that every 

one may receive according to what he had done in his body; it 
was very well ſuited to common apprehenſions (which refined not 
about particles that had been witally united to the foul) to ſpeak of 


the body which each one was to have after the reiurrection, as he 


would be apt to ſpeak of it himſelf, For it being his body both 
before and after the reſurrection, every one ordinarily ſpeaks of © 
bis body as the ſame, though in a ſtrict and philoſophical ſenſe, as 


your Lordſhip ſpeaks, it be not the very ſame. Thus it is no im- 


propriety of ſpeech to ſay, this body of mine, which was formerly 


ſtrong and plump, is now weak and waſted, though in ſuch a 
tenſe as you are ſpeaking here, it be not the ſame body. Revela - 


tion declares nothing any where concerning the /ame bedy, in your 
Lordſhip's ſenſe of the ſame body, which appears not to have been 


thought of. The apoſtle directly propoſes nothing for or againſt 


the ſame body, as neceſſary to be believed: that which he is plain. 


and direct in, is his oppoſing and condemning ſuch curious quei- 
tions about the body, which could ſerve only to perplex, not to 
confirm what was material and neceſſary for them to believe, <7. 


2 day of judgment and retribution to men in a future ſtate ; ank 


therefore it is no wonder, that mentioning their bodies, he mould 
ule a way of ſpeaking ſuited to vulgar notions, from which it 
would be hard poſitively to conclude any thing for the determining 
of this queſtion (eſpecially againſt expreſſions in the {ame diſcourte 


that plainly meln to the other kde) i in a matter which, as it ap- 
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pears, the Apoſtle thought not neceſſary to determine, and the Spi- 


To rit of God thought not fit to gratify any one's curioſity in. 
But your Lordſhip ſays, * The Apoſtle ſpeaks plainly. 
TT 43- „ that body which was once quickened, and afterwards | 


Fall; to corruption, and is to be reſtored with more noble 


; ee I with your Lordſhip had quoted the words of St. Paul, 
avhercin he ſpeaks plainly of that numerical body that was once 
quickened ; they would preſently decide this queſtion. But your 
Lordſhip proves it by theſe following words of St. Paul: For this 


corruption muſt put on incorruption, and this mortal muſt put on immor- 


tality; to which your Lordſhip adds, That you do not ſee how he 
could more expreſly affirm the identity of this corruptible body, with that 
after the ręſurrectiun. How expreſly it is affirmed by the Apoſtle, 
| ſhall be confidered by and by. In the mean time, it is paſt doubt, 
that your Lordſhip beſt knows what you do or 4 not ſee. But this 
I would be bold ſay, that if St. Paul had any where in this chapter 
(where there are ſo many occaſions for it, if it had been neceſſary 
to have been believed) but ſaid in expreſs words that the /ame bo- 
dies ſhould be raiſed, every one elſe, who thinks of it, will /ee he 
had more expreſly affirmed the identity of the bodies which men now 
have, with thoſe they ſhall have after the reſurrection. 


The remainder of your Lordſhip's period + is; 
4 P. 44. And that without any reſpedt to the principle of fel 


_ conſeiouſneſs. Anſ. Theſe words, I doubt not, have 
ſome meaning, but I muſt own I know not what; either towards 
the proof of the reſurrection of the ſame body, or to ſhew, that any 
thing I have ſaid concerning /e/f- conſciouſneſs, is inconſiſtent: for [ 

do not remember that I have any where ſaid, That the ie of 

body conſiſted in /e/f-conſcionſne/s. 


From your preceding words, your Lordithip con- 


4 44 cludes thus: tf And /o if the Scripture be the ole 


| | founaation of our faith, this is an article of it. My 
Lord, to make the concluſion unqueſtionable, I humbly conceive 


the words muſt run thus: And fo if rhe Scripture, and your Lord- 


mip's interpretation of it be the ſole Foundation of our faith, the re- 


ſurrection of the ſame body is an article of it. For, with ſubmiſ- 
ſion, your Lordſhip has neither produced expreſs words of Scrip- 


ture for it, nor ſo proved that to be the meaning of any of thoſe 


words of Scripture which you have produced for it, that a man 


who reads and ſincerely endeavours to underſtand the Scripture, 
cannot but find himſelf obliged to believe, as expreſly, that e. /ame 


| bodies of the dead, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe, ſhall be raiſed, as that 
the dead. fhall be raiſed. And I crave leave to give your Lordſhip 


this one reaſon for it, He who reads with attention this diſcourſe 
of St. Paul || where he diſcourſes of the reſurrection, 
will ſee, that he plainly diſtinguiſhes between the 
dead that ſmall be raiſed, and the bodies of the dead. 


*.V, 15, 22, Let it is 1zzp3%, Aeg, o, are the nominative caſes to 


23, 29, 32, * tyiiporias, Ce ’αα eile, s yepb oil, all along, and 
$92 62. not t cala, bodies 3 3 which one may With reaſon think 


would 
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would ſomewhere or other have been expreſſed, if all this had been 
ſaid to propoſe it as an article of faith, that the very ſame bodies 


ſhould be raiſed. The ſame manner of ſpeaking the * of God : 


obſerves all through the New Teſtament, where it 


is ſaid, * raiſe the dead, quicken or ke alive the 


dead, the reſurrection of the dead. | Nay, theſe very 
words of our Saviour, + urged by your Lordſhip for 
the reſurrection of the Same body, run thus, ITavls;- of 
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* Mart. xxii . 


31. Mark xii. 
26. John v. 


21. Acts xxvi. | 
| 7. Rom. iv V. 


"a 2 Cor. i. 


9. 1Theſ.iv, 
14, 16. | 


meaning ſearcher of the Scriptures. be apt to think, + 1 48, : 
that if the thing here intended by our Saviour were 29, 


to teach, and propole it as an article of faith, neceſ- 
ſary to be believed by every one, that the very ſame bodies of the 


deod ſhould be raiſed ; would not, I ſay, any one be apt to think, 
that if our Saviour meant ſo, the words ſhould rather have been, 5 
TY % To I 5 & kV Tobe Wnt tos 1. e. all the bodies that are in 
_ the graves, rather than al/ avho are in the graves ; 3 which muſt de- 
note perſons, and not preciſely bodies? _ : 
Another evidence, that St. Paul makes a dittinction 1 the 5 
dead and the bodies of the dead, fo that the dead cannot be taken | 
in this, 1 Cor. xv. to ſtand preciſely for the bodies 
of the dead, are theſe words of the Apoſtle, f But + Ver. 35. 
ſome man will ſay, How are the dead raiſed? And 
_ with what bodies do they came? Which words, dead and TR, if 
ſuppoſed to ſtand preciſely for the bodies of the dead, the queſtion 
will run thus: How are the dead bodies raiſed? And with what 


bodies do the dead bodies come ? Which ſeems to have no very agree- 


able ſenſe. | es 
This therefore being fo, that the Spirit of God keeps ſo expreſly 1 
to this phraſe, or form of ſpeaking in the New Teſtament, of 
raiſing, quickening, riſing, reſurrection, &c. of, the dead, where the 


reſurrection of the lait day is ſpoken of; and that the body is not 


mentioned, but in anſwer to this queſtion, With what bodies ſpall 
thoſe dead, who are raiſed, come ? ſo that by the dead cannot pre- 
ciſely be meant the dead 1 do not ſee but a good Chriſtian, 


who reads the Scripture with an intention to believe all that is 


there revealed to him concerning the reſurrection, may acquit him 
ſelf of his duty therein, without entering into the enquiry, whether 


the dead ſhall have the very /ame bodies or no? Which ſort of en- 


quiry the Apoſtle, by the appellation he beſtows here on him that 


makes it, ſeems not much to encourage. Nor, if he ſhall think 


himſelf bound to determine concerning the identity of the bodies 


of the dead raiſed at the laſt day, will he, by the remainder of St. 
Paul's anſwer, find the determination of the Apoſtle to be much in 


favour of the very /ame body; unleſs the being told, that the bod 
ſown, is not that body that ſhall be; that the body raiſed is as dif- 


ferent from that WINCH. Þ was laid Gown, as the fleſh of man is from 
Yor. 5 Cc the 
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the fleſh of beaſts, fiſhes, and birds; or as the ſun, moon, and fr: 


are different one from another; or as different as a corruptible, 


weak, natural, mortal body, is from an incorruptible, powerful, 


ſpiritual, immortal body; and la aſtly, as different as a body that 15 
als and blood, is from a body that is not %% and blood; for e 
and blood cannot, ſays St. Paul, in this very place, 


= V. 50. * inherit the kingdom of God : unleſs, 1 ſay, all this, 


which is contained in St. Paul's words, can be ſup- 
pott to be the way to deliver this as an article of faith, which is : 
required to be believed by every one, vis. That the dead ſhould be 
raiſed with the very ſame bodies that they had before in this life; 


which article propofed in theſe or the like plain and expreſs words, 


could have left no room for doubt in the meaneſt capacities. nor 


for conteſt in the moſt perverſe minds. 


Your Lordthip adds in the next words, + And ſo it 


+ P. 44 hath been always underſtood by the Chriſtian Church, 


viz. That the reſurrection of the ſame body, in your 
Lordſhip” s ſenſe of the ſame body, is an article of faith. Anſwer, 


What the Chriftian Church has always underſiood, is beyond my 
knowledge. But for thoſe who coming ſhort of your Lordſhip's 


great learning, cannot gather their articles of faith from the un- 


derſtanding of all the whole Chriſtian Church, ever ſince the 
preaching of the goſpel, (who make the far greater part of Chriſ— 
tians, I think I may ſay nine hundred ninety and nine of a 
.thouſand) but are forced to have recourſe to the Scripture to find 
them there, I do not fee, that they will eaſily find there this pro- 


poſed as an article of faith, that there ſhall be a reſurrection of the 


ame body; but that there ſhall be a reſurrection of the dead, without 


explicitly determining, That they ſhall be raiſed with bodies made 
up wholly of the ſame particles which were once vitally united to 
their ſouls in their former life, without the mixture of any one other 

particle of matter; which is that which your Lordſhip means by 


the /ame body. 


But ſuppoſing your Lordſhip to have demonſtrated this to be an 


5 article of faith, though I crave leave to own, that J do not ſee, that 
3 that your Lordſhip has ſaid here, makes it ſo much as probable; 


What is all this to me? Yes, ſays your Lordſhip in 


* P. 44 the following words, t My idea of perſonal identity is 


inconſiſtemt with it, for it makes the ſame body which 


 ewas here united to the foul, not to be neceſſary to the doctrine of the re- 


Jurrection. But any material ſubſtance united to the ſame principle of 


conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame body. 


This is an argument of your Lordſhip's which I am obliged to 
anſwer to, Bur is it not fit I ſhould firſt underſtand it, before ! 


_ anſwer it? Now here I do not well know, what it is to make 4 


thing not to be neceſſary to the doctrine of the reſurre&ion. But to help 
myſelf out the belt I can, with a guels, I will conjecture (which, in 


diſputing with learned men, is not very ſafe) your Lordſhip's 
meaning 
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that for the raiſing the fame Pp len „ the body ſhowed be the fame. 

Your I. ordihip' S next word is Put; to waich I am redy to re- 
ply, But what? What does my ED of N identity do? For 
ſomething of that kind the adveriativo war icle Bat SURE in the 


ordinary conſtruc LION of our 5 AN gu; 100, wtroduc Cy. +02. make the PrO- 


poſition clear and intelligible: but here is no ſuch th ling. Bur „ 
one of your Lordihip's p rivilegeg Partic les, which I muit not meddle | 


with, for fear your Lord{hip complain of me again, as fo /zvere a 


critic, that for the leaſt ambiguity in any particle fill up. pages in my 


anſwer, to make my book look confederable for the bulk cf it, But ſince 


this propolition here, my idea of $2r ford identity makes the fame body 


which was here united to the foul, not necef/ary to the doctrine of the 


reſurrection : But any materia. fubPance being united io the ſame prin- 
ciple of co cis, nuſecs the farts body, is brought to prove my idea 
of per jonal identity znconſiftent With the "article of the relurrection; I 
muſt make it out in ſome direct ſenſe or other, that | may {ee Wie- 
ther it be both true and conclutive, I therefore venture to read it 

thus: My idea / perſonal identily makes ihe Jame body evhich was. 

| here united to ihe foul, wot to be neceſſary at the reſurrection; but 
allows, That any material ſubſtance being united to the ſame orincible | 


of conſeroujneſs, makes the ſame body. lurgo, my iden of per. ſonal iden- 
tity is inconſiſtent with the article of the r. aurrectiun of the ſame vody. 


If this be your Lordſhip's ſcnſe in this pallage, as I here have 


S 


gueſſed it to be, or elſe I know not what it 15, I antwer, | 
1. That my iden of perſonal identity does not allow, that. any ma. | 
terial ſubſtance, being united to the Jame principle of confciou 20%, 
mates the ſame body. I tay no ſuch ching in my book, ror any 


thing from whence it may be inferred ; and your Lordſhip would 


have done me a favour to have ſet down the words where | fay fo, 
or thoſe from which you inter ſo, and ſhewed how it t follows from 
any thing I have ſaid. K 

Re Granting, that 1 It were a conſeq gence from my 7 tara of perſonal | 

 zaentity, that an 5 material ſubſtance, being united to the ſame friuciple 


of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſaine body ; this would not prove that y 


idea of perſonal identity was incon/iflont with this propofition, That 
the ſame body ſpall be raiſed ; but, on the contrary, affirms it: lince, 


if J aftirm, as I do, That the fame perſons {hall be raiſed, and it be 


a a conſequence of my idea of perſonal identity, ht any material ſub- 
ftance, being united to the ſame Principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the. 


ſJamt body; it follows, that if the ſame perion be raiſed, the fame 
body muſt be raiſed ; and ſo I have hercin not only ſaid nothing 
inconſiſtent with the reſurrection of the ſame body, but have ſaid 


more for it than your Lordihip. . For there can be nothing plainer, 
than that in the Scripture it is revealed, That the ſame 38 
ſhall be raiſed, and appear before the judgment ſeat of Chriſt, 

anſwer for what they have done in their bodies. If therefore co BAG 
ever matter be joined to the ſame principle of confciouſneſs makes 
| 043+ | . the 
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the ſame body, it is demonſtration, that if the fame perſon: are 
raiſed, they have the ſame bodies. 
How then your Lordſhip makes this an inconſiſtency with the 
| reſurrection, is beyond my conception. Yes, ſays 
N P. ma your Lordſhip, * It is inconſiſtent with it, for it makes 
The ſame body which was here united to tho font, „not 10 


4565 arcefery, 


3. 1 anſwer, therefore, Thirdly, That this is hs firſt time I ever 


Jearnt, That not zecgſſary was the ſame with inconſiftent. I fay , 
that a body made up of the ſame numerical parts of matter, is not 

neceſſary to the making of the ſame perſon; from whence it will 
| indeed follow, that to the reſurrection of the ſame perſon, the ſame 
numerical particles of matter are not required. What does your 


Lordſhip infer from hence? To wit, this: Therefore he who 


thinks, that the ſame particles of matter are not neceſſary to the 
making of the ſame perſon, cannot believe, that the ſame perſons | 


ſhall be raiſed with bodies made of the very ſame particles of mat- 


ter, if God ſhould reveal, that it ſhall be ſo, viz. That the ſame | 
perſons ſhall be raiſed with the ſame bodies they had before, 


hich is all one as to ſay, That he who thought the blowing of 


rams horns was not neceſſary in itſelf to the falling down of the 
walls of Jericho, could not believe, that they ſhould fall upon the 
blowing of rams horns, when God had declared it ſhould be ſo. 
_  Yaur Lordſhip ſays, My idea of perſonal identity is inconſiſtent with _ 
: 25 arlicle of the refurreBion : the reaſon you ground it on, is this, 

becauſe it makes not the ſame body receſary to the making the 
| fame perſon, Let us grant your Lordſhip's conſequence to be 
good, what will follow from it? No leſs than this, That your Lord- 
ſhip's notion (for I dare not ſay your Lordſhip has any ſo danger- 
ous things as zdeas) of perſonal identity, is inconſiſtent with 7he 
| article of the reſurrefion, The demonſtration of it 
1p. 34, 35. 18 us! your Lordſhip ſays, + It is not neceſſary 


that the body, to be raiſed at the laſt day, ſhould 


conſiſt of the ſame particles of matter which were united at the point 
of death; for there muſt be a great alteration in them in a lingerins 
diſeaſe, as if a fat man falls into a conſumption : you do not ſay tht 
fame particles which the finner had at the very time of commiſſion of 
bis ens; for then a long ſinner muſt have a vaſt body, confidering the 


continual ſpending of particles by perſpiration. And 


1 bs 44. again, here your Lordſhip ſays, f You allow the no- 


tion of perſonal identity to belong to the ſame man under 


otra changes of matter. From which words it is evident, That 
your Lordſhip ſuppoſes a perſon in this world may be continued 


and preſerved the ſame in a body not conſiſting of the ſame indi- 


vidual particles of matter; and. hence it demonſtratively follows, 


That let your Lord ſhip' S notion of perſonal identity be what it will, 


it makes the /ame body not ta be neceſſary to the ſame perſon; and 


therefore it is by your Lordſhip's rule incon/ifent with the article of 
the reſurrection, When 255 Lordſhip ſhall think ht to clear your 
—— OWN 
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own notion of per ſonal identity from this inconſh, eency with the article 
of the reſurrection, I do not doubt but my idea of perſonal identity 
weill be thereby cleared too. Till then, all mnconfijlency with that 
article, which your Lordſhip has here charged on mine, will una- 
voidably fall upon your Lordſhip's too. | 
But for the clearing of both, give me leave to fay, my Lord, 
That whatſoever is not neceſſary, does not thereby became 2 
Sftent. It is not necefſary to the ſame perſon, that his body ſhould | 
always conſiſt of the tame numerical particles; this is demonſtra- 
tion, becauſe the particles of the bodies of the ſame perſons in this 
life change every moment, and your Lordſhip cannot deny it; and 
yet this makes it not 7zcon/itent with God's preſer ving, if he thinks 
fit, to the ſame perſons, bodies conſiſting of the fame numerical 
particles always from the reſurrection to eternity. And ſo like 
wWiſe though I fay any thing that ſuppoſes it 204 le ecifary, that che 
ſame numerical particles, which were vitally united to the foul in 
this life, ſhould be reunited to it at the reſurrection, and conftitute » 
the body it ſhall then have; yet it is not zcon/itent with this, that 
God may, if he pleaſes, give to every one a body conſiſting only 
of ſuch particles as were before vitally united to his ſoul. And 
thus, I think, I have cleared my book from all that i»conffency 
which your Lordſhip charges on it, and would perſuade the world | 
it has with the article of the reſurrection of the dead. 

Only before | leave it, I will ſet down the remainder of what 
your Lordſhip ſays upon this head, that though 1 ſee not the co- 
herence nor tendency of it, nor the force of ny argument in it 
againſt me; yet that nothing may be omitted that „our Lordihiy 
haz thought fit to entertain your reader with on this new point, 
nor any one have reaſon to ſuſpeR, that I have paſſed by any word 1 
of your Lordſhip's, (on this now firlt introduced ſubject) wherew © 

he might find your Lordſhip had proved what you had promiied 1 TR. 
your title e-page. Your remaining words are cheſe; _ | — Mp 
* The diſpute is not how far perſonal identity in 22 P. . 
may conſiſt in the very ſame material ſubſtance; for we _ 
allow the notion of perſonal identity to belong io the ſame man under 
c wveral changes of matter; but whether it doth not depend upon a vital 
union taugen the ſoul and body, and the life, « which is conjequent uon 
it ; and therefore in the reſurrection, the ſame material ſubſtance muſt. 
be re-unitcd, or elſe it cannot be called a reſurrection, but a renova- 
tion, 1. e. it may be a new life, but not a raiſing the body from the 
dead. I conteis, 1 do not lee how what is here uthered in by the 
words and therefore, is a conſequence from the preceding words; 
but as to the propriety of the name, I think it will not be much 
queſtioned, thar if the ſame man riſe who was dead, it may very 
properly be called the ręſurrection of the dead; which is the lan- 
guage of the Scripture. | . 
I muſt not part with this article of the telurtectian, without re- 2 
turning my thanks to your Eordſhip for making me 4 P. Go 
f take notice of a fault in my Ehay. When | wrote | tO : 
—— 3 | that 
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that book, I took it for granted, as I doubt not but many others 


have done, that the Scripture had mentioned, in expreſs terms, the 


reſurrection of the body. But upon the occaſion your Lordihip has 
given me in your laſt letter, to look a little more narrowly into 


what revelation has declared concerning the reſurrection, and find 
ing no ſuch expreſs words in the Scripture, as that the body ball 
riſe or be raiſed, or the reſurrectien of the body; I ſhall in the next 

edition of it, change theſe words of my book, * The 


bs EMay, B. 4. dcad bodies of men ſpall riſes. into theſe of the Scrip- 
c. 18. § 7. ture, The dead ball riſe. Not that 1 quellion, that 
the Jad mall be raiſed with bodies; but in matters 
of revelation, think it not only ſafeſt, but our duty, as far as any 


one delivers it for revelation, to keep cloſe to the wards of the 
Scripture, unleſs he will aſſume to himſelf the authority of one in- 


ſpired, or make himſelf wiſer than the Holy Spirit himſelf. If I 
N had ſpoke of the reſurrection in preciſely Scripture terms, I bad 


avoided giving your Lordſhip the occalion of making 


+ P. 63. I here ſuch a verbal reflection on my words: WW hat : 7 


#0! if there be Gn idea of identi! 5 45 to the . 


CHAP; XNRVIn. 
Of Other RELATIONS. 


Proportional, 
occaſions of time, place, and 


cauſality, of comparing or referring things onè to ano- 
ther, there are, as J have ſaid, infinite others, ſome 
whereof I ſhall mention. 

Firft, The firſt I ſhall name, is ſome one ſimple idea. 
which being capable of parts or degrees, affords an 
occaſion of comparing the ſubjects wherein it is to 
one another, in reſpect of that ſimple idea, v. g. whiter, 
weeter, bigger, equal, more, &c. Theſe relations de- 


— 


— 


pending on the equality and exceſs of the ſame ſimple 


idea in ſeveral lubjects, may be called, if one will, 
proportional; and that theſe are only converſant about 
choſe {imple 74eas received from ſenſation or reflec- 


tion, is fo evident, that nothing need be ſaid o 
NA = 


A 
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Y. 2 . Secondly, Another occaſion of com- 


Natural. 
paring things together, or conſidering one 


thing, ſo as to inelude in that conſideration ſome other 


thing, is the circumſtances of their Origin or begin- 
ning, which being not afterwards to be altered, make 
the relations depending thereon as laſting as the ſub- 
jects to which they belong v. g. father and fon, bro- 
ters, coufin-germans, Sc. hich have their relations 
by one community of blood, wherein they partake in 
ſeveral degrees; countrymen, 1. e. thoſe who were born 


in the ſame country or tract of ground: and theſe I 

call natural relations ; wherein we may obſerve, that 
mankind have fitted their notions and words to the uſe 
of common life, and not to the truth and extent of 
things: for it is certain that in reality the relation is 
the fame betwixt the begetter and the begotten in the 
ſeveral races of other animals as well as men; bur yet 
it is ſeldom faid, this bull is the grandfather of ſuch 
a calf, or that two pigeons are couſin- germans. It is 


very convenient, that by diſtinct names theſe relations 


ſhould be obſerved, and marked out in mankind, there 
being occaſion, both in laws, and other communi- 
cations one with another, to mention and take no- 


tice of men under theſe relations; from whence alſo 


ariſe the obligations of ſeveral ducies amongſt men; 


whereas in brutes, men having very little or no cauſe 


to mind theſe relations, they have not thought fit to 
give them diſtinct and peculiar names. This, by the 
way, may give us ſome light into the different ſtate 
and growth of languages, "which being ſuited only to 
the convenience of e communication, are proportioned to 
the notions men have, and the commerce of thoughts 


familiar amongſt them, and not to the reality or ex- 
tent of things, nor to the various reſpects might be 


found among them, nor the different abſtract conſi- 


derxrations might be framed about them. Where they 


had no philoſophical notions, there they had no terms 
to expreſs them; and it 1s no wonder men ſhould have 


framed no names for thoſe things they found no oc- 
RON Cc 4 caſion 
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caſion to diſcourſe of. From whence it is eaſy to ima- 
gine, why, as in ſome countries, they may not have lo 
much as the name for a horſe; and in others, where 
they are more careful of the pedigrees of their horſes 
than of their own, that there they may have not only 


names for particular horſes, but alfo of their ſeveral 
relations of kindred one to another. 


Ledi d. F. 3. Thirdly, Sometimes the ſounda- 
| tion of conſidering things with reference 
1 to one another, is ſome act whereby any one comes 
by a moral right, power, or obligation to do ſome- 
W Thus a general | is one that "hath power to com- 


citizen, or a burgher, is one > who has a right to certain 


. I — — . m__ — 4 
2 > LEM . x 
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N ing upon men's wills, or agreement in ſociety, I call 
I inſtituted, or voluntary; and may be diſtinguiſhed from 
; the natural, in that they are moſt, if not all of them, 


ſome way or other alterable, and ſeparable from the 


perſons to whom they have ſometimes belonged, though 


5 neither of the ſubſtances ſo related be deſtroyed. Now 
k though theſe are all reciprocal as well as the reſt, and 


8 contain in them a reference of two things one to the 
Sther, yet becauſe one of the two things often wants 


a relative name importing that reference, men uſually 


N 

z 

1 5 

1 take no notice of it, and the relation is commonly 


. Cauſe there is no peculiar name for thoſe who are un- 


a relation to either of them; though it be certain that 


to his client, or general to his army. 


relation, which is the conformity or diſa- 
greement men's N actions have to a rule to 


a mand an army; and an army under a general is a col- ; 
lection of armed men obliged to obey one man. A 


privileges in this or that place. All this ſort depend- 


overlooked. V. g. A patron and client are eaſily al- 
lowed to be relations; ; but a conflable or dictator are 
not 10 readily, at firſt hearing, conſidered as ſuch, be- 

der the command of a dictator or conſtable, expreſſing 


either of them hath a certain power over ſome others, 
and fo is ſo far related to them, as well as a patron * 


MOE L. 4. Pourthly, There is another ſort of 


2 ee which 
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which men generally refer, and by which 
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which they are referred, and by which they are judged 
of; which, I think, may be called moral relation, as 
being that which denominazes our moral actions, and 
deſerves well to be examined, there being no part of 
| knowledge wherein we ſhould be more careful to get 


determined ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, ob- 


ſcurity and confuſion. Human actions, when with 
their various ends, objects, manners, and circumſtances, 
they are framed into diſtinct complex ideas, are, as has 
been fſhewn, ſo many mixed modes, a great part where- 
of have names annexed to them. Thus, ſuppoſing 
gratitude to be a readineſs to acknowledge and return 
kindneſs received, polygamy to be the having more 
wives than one at once; when we frame theſe f notions 
thus in our minds, we have there ſo many determined 
ideas of mixed modes, But this is not all that con- 
cerns our actions; it is not enough to have determined 
ideas of them, and to know what names belong to ſuch. 
and ſuch combinations of ideas; we have a father and 
greater concernment, and that is, to know whether 


ſuch actions ſo made up are morally good or bad. 
FS. 5. Good and evil, as hath been ſhewn, : 

b. ii. ch. xx. F. 2. and ch. xxi. F. 42. are ef- 
nothing but pleaſure or pain, or that which 


: occaſions or procures pleaſure or pain to us. Mind | 
good and evil then is only the conformity or diſagree- 
ment of our voluntary actions to ſome law, whereby 
good or evil is drawn on us by the will and power of 
the law-maker; which good and evil, pleaſure or pain, 

attending our obſervance or breach of the law, by the 
decree of the law- maker, is that we call reward and 
puniſpment. 


§. 6. Of theſe moral rules or laws, to Mord cuts” 


they judge of the rectitude or pravity of their actions, 
there ſcem to me to be three ſorts, with their three dif- 


ferent enforcements, or rewards and puniſhments. 


For ſince it would be utterly in vain to ſuppoſe a rule 
Jet to the free actions of man, without annexing to it 


"ſome 


| tial 18 law, 
the meaſure of 
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ſome enforcement of good and evil to determine his 
will, we muſt, wherever we ſuppoſe a law, ſuppoſe 


allo ſome reward or Puniſhment annexed to that law. 


It would be in vain for one intelligent being to ſet a 
rule to the actions of another, if he had it not in his 
power to reward the compliance with, and puniſh de- 
viation from his rule, by ſome good and evil, that is 
not the natural product and confequence of the action 
itſelf; for that being a natural convenience or incon— 
venience, would operate of itſelf without a law. This, 
"M1 miſtake not, is the true nature of all /aw, pro- 


perly ſo called. 
Laws. 


their actions to, to judge of cheir rectitude 


Or. obliquity, leem to me to be thele tare 3-1: The: 
The law of oPimion 
or reputation, if I may ſo call it. "By the relation they 


divine law. 2. The civil law. 


bear to the firſt of theſe, men Judge whether their ac- 


tions are fins or duties; by the ſecond, whether they 
be criminal or innocent; and by the third, whether 


they be virtues or vices. 

. F, The divine law, whereby 
1 mean that law which God hath ſet to the 
actions of men, whether premulgated to 


fin and duty. 
them by the light of nature, or the voice 


of revelation. That God "has given a rule whereby - 


men ſhould govern themſelves, I think there is no- 


8 body fo brutiſh as to deny. He has a right to do it, we 


are his creatures; he has goodneſs Ane wiſdom to di- 
rect our actions to that which is beſt; and he has 


power to enforce it by rewards and puniſhments, of 


infinite weight and duration, in another life; for no- 
body can rake us out of his hands. This is the only 


true touchſtone of moral refitude; and by comparing 


them to this law, it 1s that men judge of the moſt 


coniiderable moral good or evil of their actions; that 


is, Whether as dutzes or fins, they are like to procure 


them happineſs or miſery from the hands of the AL- 


oo 9 


MIGHTY. 


8. 7. The laws that men generally refer 
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F. 9. | Secondly, The civil law, the rule 5 
ſet by the commonwealth to the actions meaſure of 


of thoſe who belong to it, is another rule crimes _ in⸗ 


nocence. 
to which men refer their actions, to judge 


whether they be criminal or no. This law nobody over- 


looks, the rewards and puniſhments that enforce it 
being ready at hand, and ſuitable to the power that 
; wakes] it; which is che force of the commonwealth, 
engaged to protect the lives, liberties and poſſeſſions 
of thoſe who live according to its laws, and has power 

to take aw vay life, liberty or goods, from him who dif- 
obeys; which 1s the puniſhment of offences commit- 


ted againſt this law. 
F. 10. Thirdly, The law of opinion "or 


| and vice, | 
ſtand for actions in their own nature right 


or wrong; and as far as they really are fo applied, they ſo 
far are coincident with the divine law above-mentioned. 
But yet, whatever is pretended, this is viſible, that 
theſe names virtue and vice, in the particular inſtances 
of their application through the ſeveral nations and ſo- 
cieties of men 1n the world, are conſtantly attributed 
only to ſuch actions as in each country and ſociety are 
in reputation or diſcredit. Nor is it to be thought 
ſtrange, that men every where ſhould give the name 
of virtue to thoſe actions which amongſt them are judg- 
ed praiſe-worthy, and call that vice which they account 
blameable; ſince otherwiſe they would condemn them 
ſelves, if they ſhould think any thing right, to which 


they allowed not commendation ; any thing wrong, 


which they let paſs without blame. Thus the mea- 
ſure of what is every where called and eſteemed virtue 
and vice, is this approbation or diſlike, praiſe or blame, 
which by a ſecret and tacit conſent eſtabliſhes itſelf in 


the ſeveral ſocieties, tribes, and clubs of men in the 
world, whereby ſeveral actions come to find credit or 


diſgrace amongſt them, according to the judgment, 


maxims, or faſhions of that place. For though men 


uniting 


Civil law, the 


| | Philoſoptical 
reputation. Virtue and vice are names law the mea- 
pretended, and ſuppoſed every where to fure of virtue 
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uniting into politick ſocieties have reſigned up to the 
public the diſpoſing of all their force, ſo that they 
cannot employ it againſt any fellow- citizens, any far- 
ther than the law of the country directs ; yet they re- 


tain ſtill the power of thinking well or ill, approving 
or diſapproving of the actions of thoſe whom they live 


amongſt and converſe with; and by this approbation 


and diſlike, they eſtabliſh amongſt themſelves what 
they will call virtue and vice. 


F. 11. That this is the common meaſure of virtue and 


vice, will appear to any one, who conliders, that 
though that paſſes for vice in one country, which is 
counted a virtue, or at leaſt not vice in another; yet 
every where. virtue and praiſe, vice and blame go to- 
gether. Virtue is every where that which is thought 
Praiſe-worthy; and nothing elſe but that which has 


the allowance of public eſteem i is called virtue. ir- 


Tie 


Our Author, in his preface to the fourth edition, taking no- 


tice how apt men have been to miſtake him, added what here fol- 
lows. Of this the 1 ingenious author of 7% Diſcorrje concerning . '£ 
3 of Man, has given me a late inſtance, to mention no othe 


For the civility of his expreſſions, and the candor that bees ie (o 
his order, forbid me to think, that he would have cloſed his pre- 
face with an inſinuation, as if in what | had ſaid. book 11. chap. 


28. concerning the third rule which men refer their actions to, } 
went about to make virtue ce, and wzice Due, unleſs. he had 


miſtaken my meaning ; which he could not have done, if he had 


but given himſelf the trouble to confider what the argument Was 


I was then upon, and what was the chief deſign of that chapter, 


plainly enough ſet down in the fourth ſection, and thoſe follow- 


ing. For 1 was there, not laying down moral rules, but ſhewing 
the original and nature of moral zdeas, and enumerating the rules 
men make uſe of in moral relations, whether thoſe rules were true 


or falſe. And purſuant thereunto, I tell what has every where 
that denomination, which in the language of that place aniwers 
to virtue and vice in ours, which alters not the nature of things, 
though men do generally judge of, and denominate their actions 
according to the eſteem and faſhion of the place, or ſect they 


are of. 


If he had been at the pains to reflect on what I had ſaid, book I. 
chap. 3. §. 18. and in this preſent chapter, F. 13, 14, 15, and 20. 


he would have known what | think of the eternal and unalterable 
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tue and praiſe are ſo united, that they are called often 


by the ſame name. Saunt ſua præmia laudi, ſays Vir- 


gil; and ſo Cicero, Nibil habet natura præſtantius, quam 


honeftatem, quam laudem, quam dignitatem, quam decus; 


which he tells you, are all names for the fame thing, 
Tuſe. 1. 2. This is the language of the heathen phi- 


lofophers, who well underſtood wherein the notions of 
virtue and vice conſiſted, And though, perhaps, by 


the different temper, education, faſhion, maxims, or 


intereſt of different ſorts of men, it fell out, that what 
was thought praiſe-worthy in one place, eſcaped not 
cenſure in another, and ſo in different ſocieties virtues 
and vices were changed; yet, as to the main, they for 


the moſt part kept the ſame every where. For ſince 


_ 


. nothing 


„ — — — cm 


nature of right and wrong, and what I call virtue and vice: and 


if he had obſerved, that in the place he quotes, I only report as 


matter of fact what others call virtae and vice, he would not have 
found it liable to any great exception. For, I think, I am not 


much out in ſaying, Ihat one of the rules made uſe of in the 
world for a ground or meaſure of a moral relation, is that eſteem 
and reputation, which ſeveral ſorts of actions find variouſly in 


the ſeveral ſocieties of men, according to which they are there 
called virtues or vices and whatever authority the learned Mr. 


| Lowde places in his % Engliſh Dictionary, I dare ſay it no where 


tells him (if I ſhould appeal to it) that the ſame action is not in 
credit, called and counted a virtue in one place, which being in 
diſrepute, paſſes for, and under the name of vice in another. The 
taking notice that men beitow the names of virtue and vice accord- 


ing to this rule of reputation, is all I have done, or can be laid to 


my charge to have done, towards the making vice vitae, and wir- 


tue vice. But the good man does well, and as becomes his calling, 


to be watchful in ſuch points, and to take the alarm, even at ex- 
preſſions, which ſtanding alone by themſelves, might ſound ill, and 


be ſuſpecte.. 


It is to this zeal, allowable in his function, that J forgive his 
citing, as he does, theſe words of mine in 5. 11. of this chapter, 
The exhortations of in/pired teachers have not feared to appeal to com- 
mon repute ; whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever things are of 


good report; if there be any virtue, if there be any praiſe, &c. Phil, 


iv. 8. without taking notice of thoſe immediately preceding, Which 
introduce them, and run thus: hereby, in the corruption of man- 
ners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, which ought to be the 


rule F virtue and vice, were pretty auell preſerved; ſo that even the 


gx hor- 
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nothing can be more natural, than to encourage with 


eſteem and reputation that wherein every one finds his 
advantage, and to blame and diſcountenance the con- 


trary; it is no wonder, that eſteem and diſcredit, vir- 
tue and vice, ſhould in a great meaſure every where 
correſpond with the unchangeable rule of right and 


wrong which the law of God hath eſtabliſhed ; there 


being nothing that ſo directly and viſibly ſecures and 


advances the general good of mankind in this world, 


as obedience to the laws he has ſer them, and nothing 
that breeds ſuch miſchiefs and confuſion as the ne- 
glect of them. And therefore men, without renounc- 
ing all ſenſe and reaſon, and their own intereſt, which 
they are ſo conſtantly true to, could not generally 
| 5 5 miſtake 


. if inſpired mp ke; By which works. and the reſt 
of that ſection, it is plain, that I brought that paſſage of St. Paul, 
not to prove that the general meaſure of what men call virtue and 
vice, throughout the world, was the reputation and faſhion of each 
particular ſociety within itſelf; but to ſhew, that though 1t were 
| ſo, yet, for reaſons I there give, men, in that way of denominat- 
| Ing their actions, did not, for the moſt part, much vary from the 
law of nature, which is that ſtanding and unalterable rule by which 
they ought to judge of the moral rectitude and pravity of their 
actions, and accordingly denominate them virtues or vices, Had 
Mr. 2 conſidered this, he would have found it little to his 
purpoſe, to have quoted that paſſage in a ſenſe I uſed it not; and 
would, I imagine, have ſpared the explication he ſubjoins to it, as 


not very veceflary. But I hope this ſecond edition will give him 


ſatisfaction in the point, and that this matter is now ſo expreſſed, 


as to ſhew him there was no cauſe of ſcruple. 


Though I am forced to differ from him in thoſe apprehenſions 
* has expreſſed in the latter end of his preface, concerning what 
I had faid about virtue and vice; yet we are better agreed than he 
thinks, in what he ſays in his third chapter, p. 78, concerning 


zatural inſcription, and innate notions, I ſhall not deny him the 
privilege he claims, p. 52. to ſtate the queſtion as he pleaſes, 


eſpecially when he ſtates it ſo, as to leave nothing in it contrary to 
what I have ſaid: for, according to him, innate notions being con- 
_ ditional things, depending upon the concurrence of ſeveral other circum- 
ſtances, in order to the ſoul's exerting them, all that he ſays for innate, 
imprinted, impreſſed notions, (for of innate ideas he ſays nothing at 
all) amounts at laſt only to this; that there are certain propoſi- 


tions Which though the ſoul from the beginning, or when a man 
3 
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miſtake in placing their commendation and blame on 


that ſide, that really deſerved it not, Nay, even thoſe 
men, whoſe practice was otherwiſe, failed not to give 
their approbation right ; few being depraved to that 
degree, as not to denden at eaſt in others, the 
5 faults they themſelves were guilty of: whereby, even 
in the corruption of manners, the true boundaries of 


the law of nature, which ought to be the rule of vir- 


tue and vice, were pretty well preferved. So that 
even the exhortations of inſpired teachers have not fear- 
ed to appeal to common repute ; //hatſcever is lovely, 
whatſoever is of good report, if there be "wy virtue, if 


Fhere be any e Kc. Phil. iv. 8. 


n — 
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i born, does not know, vet by afftance From the Aa Gar, 
and the help of ſome previous cultivation, it may afterwards come 
certainly. to know the truth of; which is no more than what I have 
_ affirmed in my firſt book. For I ſuppoſe, by the /oul's exerting 
them, he means its beginning to know them, or elſe the Joul's 72 
erting of notions will be to me a very unintelligible expreſſion; and 
I think at beſt is a very unfit one in this caſe, it miſleading men's 
3 by an inlinuation, as if theſe notions were in the mind 
before the ſoul exerts them, 1. e. before they are known : whereas, 
truly, before they are known, there is nothing of them in the 
mind, but a capacity to know them, when the concurrence of thoſe 
circumſtances, Which this ingenious author thinks neceflary, 22 or- 


der to the ſoul's exerting them, brings them into our knowledge. 2 


P. 5 2. I find him expreſs it thus: Theſe natural notions are not 
fo imprinted upon the foul, as that they naturally and neceſſarily exert 
themſelves (even in children and idiots) without any affiſtance from the 
outward ſenſes, or without the help of ſome previous cultivation. Here 
he ſays hey exert themſelves, as p. 78. that the /cul exerts them. 


When he has explained to himſelf or others, what he means by the 
foul*s exerting innate notions, ur their exerting themſelves, and what 


that previous cultivation and circumſtances, in order to their being 


exerted, are, he will, 'uppole, find there is ſo little of contro- 


verſy between him and me in the point, bating that he calls that 
exerting of notions, which J in a more vulgar ſtile call KNOWINg, that 


J have reaſon to think he brought in my name upon this occaſion 
only out of the pleaſure he has to ſpeak civilly of me; which L 
muſt gratefully acknowledge he has done every where he mentions 


me, not without conferring on me, as fome others have "hoe; a 


title have no right to. 
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ments, com- have forgot my own notion of a law, when 
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& 12. If any one ſhall imagine, that 1 


mendationand 1 make the law, whereby men judge of 
virtue and vice, to be nothing elſe but the 
conſent of private men, who have not authority enough 


to make a law; eſpecially wanting that which is ſo ne- 
ceſſary and eſſential to a law, a power to enforce it: 
I think, I may ſay, that he who imagines commenda- 


tion and diſgrace not to be ſtrong motives on men, 
to accommodate themſelves to the opinions and rules 


of thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeems little ſkilled 
in the nature or hiſtory of mankind: the greateſt part 


whereof he ſhall find to govern themſelves chiefly, 


if not ſolely, by this law of taſhion; and ſo they do 
that which keeps them in reputation with their com- 


pany, little regard the laws of God or the magiſtrate, 


The penalties that attend the breach of God's laws, 
owe, nay, perhaps, moſt men ſeldom ſeriouſly reflect 


and amongſt thoſe that do, many, whilſt they 


| weak the law, entertain thoughts of future reconcili- 
ation, and making their peace for ſuch. breaches : and 


as to the puniſhments due from the laws of the com- 


monwealth, they frequently flatter themſelves with the 
hopes of impunity. But no man eſcapes the puniſh- 
ment of their cenſure and diflike, who offends againſt 


the faſhion and opinion of the company he. keeps, and 


Vould recommend himſelf to. Nor is there one of 
ten thouſand, who is ſtiff and inſenſible enough to 


bear up under the conſtant diſlike and condemnation 
of his own club. He muſt be of a ſtrange and un- 
uſual conſtitution, who can content himſelf to live in 

conſtant diſgrace and diſrepute with his own particu- 
lar ſociety. Solitude many men have ſought, and been 
reconciled to: but nobody that has the leaſt thought 
or ſenſe of a man about him, can live in ſociety under 
the conſtant diſlike and ill opinion of his familiars, and 


_ thoſe he converſes with. This is a burthen too heavy 


for human ſufferance: and he muſt be made up of ir- 
reconcileable contradictions, who can take pleaſure 
2 | in 
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in company, and yet be inſenſüible of contempt. and 
diſgrace from his companions. 
F. 13. Theſe three then, Firſt, The law 3 Js 
of God; Secondly, The law of politic laws the rules 
| ſocieties ; Thirdly, The law of faſhion, or of moral good | 
private cenſure ; are thoſe to which men ule ? 
variouſly compare their actions: and it is by their con- 
formity to one of theſe laws, that they take their mea- 
ſures, when they would judge of their moral rectitude, 
and denominate their actions good or bad. 
| 8 I 4. W hether the rule, to which, as "Morality 3 
to a touch-ſtone, we bring our yotun- the relation of 
tary actions, to examine them by, and try Abel Er 
their goodneſs, and accordingly to name Pu in. 
them; which i is, as it were, the mark of the valus we 
ſet upon them : whether, I fay, we take that rule from 
the faſhion of the country, or the will of a Jaw- maker, 
the mind is eahily able to obſerve the relation any ac- 
tion hath to it, and to judge whether the action agrees 
or diſagrees with the rule; and fo hath a notion of 
moral goodneſs or evil, which is either conformity, or 
not conformity of any action to that rule: and there- 
fore is often called moral rectitude. This rule being 
nothing but a collection of ſeveral ſimple ideas, the 
conformity thereto is but ſo ordering the action, that 
the ſimple ideas belonging to it, may correſpond to 
thoſe which the law requires. And thus we fee how 
moral beings and notions are founded on, and termi- 
nated in theſe ſimple ideas we have received from ſen- 
ſation or reflection. For example, Let us conſider the 
5 complex idea we ſignify by the word murder; and 
when we have taken it aſunder, and examined all the 
particulars, we ſhall find them to amount to a collec- 
tion of {imple ideas derived from reflection or ſenſa- 
tion, viz. Firſt, from reflection on the operations of 
our own minds, we have the ideas of willing, conſider- 
ing, purpoling before-hand, malice, or wiſhing ill to 
another; and alſo of life or perception, and [elf-mo- 


tion. Secondly, From ſenſation, we have the collection 
Vor. I. Da of 
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of thoſe ſimple ſenſible ideas which are to be found in 


a man, and of ſome action, whereby we put an end 
to perception and motion in the man; all which ſimple 
ideas are comprehended in the word murder. This 


collection of ſimple ideas, being found by me to 


agree or diſagree with the eſteem of the country] have 
been bred in, and to be held by moſt men there wor- 


thy praiſe or blame, I call the action virtuous or vici- 
_ ous: if I have the will of a ſupreme inviſible law- 
maker for my rule; then, as I ſuppoſe the action com- 
manded or forbidden by God, I call it good or evil, 
fin or duty: and if I compare it to the civil law, the 
rule made by the legiſlative power of the country, 1 
cCall it lawful or unlawful, a crime or no crime. So 
that whenceſoever we take the rule of moral actions, 
or by what ſtandard ſoever we frame in our minds the 
ideas of virtues or vices, they conſiſt only, and are 
made up of collections of ſimple ideas, which we ori- 
ginally received from ſenſe or reflection, and their rec- 
titude or obliquity conſiſts in the agreement or diſ- 
agreement with thoſe patterns preſeribed by ſome law. 


§. 15. To conceive rightly of moral actions, we muſt. 


take notice of them under this two-fold conſideration. 
Firſt, As they are in themſelves each made up of ſuch 


a collection of ſimple ideas. Thus drunkenneſs or lying 


ſignify ſuch or ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas, which 
I call mixed modes: and in this ſenſe they are as much 


poſitive abſolute ideas, as the drinking of a horſe, or 


king of a parrot. Secondly, Our actions are conſi- 
dered as good, bad, or indifferent; and in this re- 
ſpect, they are relative it being their conformity to, 


or diſagreement with ſome rule, that makes them to 


be regular or irregular, good or bad: and fo, as far 


as they are compared with a rule, and thereupon de- 


nominated, they come under relation. Thus the chal- 
lenging and fighting with a man, as it is a certain po- 


ſitive mode, or particular ſort of action, by particular 


ideas diſtinguiſhed from all others, is called duelling: 


which, when conſidered in relation to the law of God, 
— 4 = —_ will 


will deſerve the name ſin; to the law of faſhion in 
| ſome countries, valour and virtue; and to the muni- 
cipal laws of ſome governments, a capital crime. In 


this caſe, when the poſitive mode has one name, and 
another name as it ſtands in relation to the law, the 


diſtinction may as eaſily be obſerved, as it is in ſub- 
ſtances where one name, v. g. man, is uſed to ſignify 
the thing; another, v. g. Father, to ſignify the relation. 

8. 16. But becauſe very frequently the 


5 miſlead us. 
der one name, and the ſame word made 175 


uſe of to expreſs both the mode or action, and its mo- 
ral rectitud or obliquity; ; therefore the relation itſelf 


1s leſs taken notice of; and there is often no diftinc- 
tion made between the poſitive idea of the action, and 


the reference it has to à rule. By. which confuſion of 
theſe two diſtinct conſiderations under one term, thoſe _ 

who yield too eaſily to the impreſſions of ſounds, and 
are forward to take names for things, are often miſled 

in their judgment of actions. Thus the taking from 


another what is his, without his knowledge or allow⸗ 


ance, is properly called ſealing. But that name being 


commonly underſtood to ſignify alſo the moral pravity 


of the action, and to denote its contrariety to the law, 
men are apt to condemn whatever they hear called 
ſtealing, as an ill action, diſagreeing with the rule of 
right: and yet the private taking away his ſword from 


a madman, to prevent his doing miſchief, though it 
de properly denominated Healing, as the name of ſuch 
a mixed mode; yet when compared to the law of God, 
and conſidered in its relation to that ſupreme rule, it 


is no ſin or tranſgreſſion, though the name Healing or- 


dinarily carries ſuch an intimation with it. 
$. 17. And thus much for the relation l. in- 
of human actions to a law, which there- 1 


fore | call moral relations. : 
It would make a volume to go over all ſorts of 2 re- 


Yations * 1t is not therefore to be expected, that 1 ſhould 


Dd 8 here 


| The denomi- ; 
poſitive idea of the action, and its moral nations of ac- 


relation, are comprehended together un- tions often 
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04- ©. Of Moral REL ATIONS, 


here mention them all. It ſuffices to our preſent pur- 
poſe, to ſhew by theſe what the ideas are we have of 
this comprehenſive. conſideration, called relation: 
which is ſo various, and the occaſions of it fo many, 
(as many as there can be of comparing things one to 
another) that it is not very eaſy to reduce it to rules, 
or under juſt heads. Thoſe I have mentioned, I think, 
are ſome of the moſt conſiderable, and ſuch as may 
ſerve to let us ſee from whence we get our ideas of re- 
lations, and wherein they are founded. But before 1 
quit chis argument, from what has been ſaid, Se me 
leave to obſerve, 8 
„„ F. 18. Firſ, That! it is evident, that all 
All relations relation terminates. in, and is ultimately 
: lnple ies founded on thoſe fmple ideas we have got 
from ſenſation or. reflection: ſo that all we 
8 have in our thoughts ourſelves, (if we think of any 
thing, or have any meaning) or would ſignify to others, 
when we uſe words ſtanding for relations, is nothing 
but ſome ſimple ideas, or collections of ſimple ideas, 
compared one with another. This is ſo en in 
that ſort called proportional, that nothing can be more. 
For when a man ſays, honey is ſweeter han wax, it 18 
plain, that his thoughts in this relation terminate in 
this ſimple idea, Iweetnels ; which is equally true of all 
the reſt; though, where they are compounded, or de- 
compounded, the ſimple ideas they are made up of, 
are perhaps ſeldom taken notice of : v. g. when the 
word father is mentioned, firſt, there is meant that par- 
ticular ſpecies, or collective idea, ſignified by the word 
man : ſecondly, Thoſe ſenfible ſimple ideas ſigniſicd by 
the word generation: and, zhirdly, the effc ts of | it, 
and all the ſimple ideas ſignified by the word child. 
So the word friend, being taken fer a man who loves, 
and 1s ready to do good to another, has all theſe fol- 
lowing ideas to the making of it up. Firſt, All the 


ſimple ideas, comprehended in the word man, or in- 


telligent being. Secondly, The idea of love. Thi: 105 
The idea of readineſs or diſpoſition. Pourthiy, 1 


14e 


) 
2 
2 


have, for the molt part, if not always, as 
clear a notion of the relation, as we have of (or clearer) a 


thoſe ſimple ideas, wherein it is founded: n ak; the. 
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7dea of action, which is any kind of thought or motion. 
Fifthly, The idea of good, which henifies any thing 
that may advance his happineſs, and terminates at laſt, 
if examined, in particular ſimple ideas, of which the 
word goed in general ſignifies any one; but, if removed 
from all ſimple ideas quite, it fienifies nothing at all. 
And thus alſo all moral words terminate at laſt, though 
perhaps more remotely, in a collection of fimple ideas 
the immediate fignification of relative words being : 


very often other ſuppoſed known relations; which, it 


_ traced one to another, ſtill end in {imple ideas. 


$. 19. Secondly, That in relations we 


7 ate | relation, as of 
agreement or diſagreement, whereon rela- its foundation. 


| tion depends, being things whereof we 
have commonly as clear idzas as of any other whatſo- 
ever; it being but the diſtinguiſhing ſimple ideas, or 
their degrees one from another, without which we 
could have no diſtinct knowledge at all. For if I have 
a clear idea of ſweetneſs, light, or extenſion, I have 
too of equal, or more, or leſs of each of theſe; if 1 
know what it is for one man to be born of a woman, 
viz. Sempronia, I know what it is for another man to 
be born of the ſame woman, Sempronia ; and ſo have 
as clear a notion of brothers as of births, and perhaps 
clegrer. For if I believed, that Sempronia dug Titus 
our of the parſley-bed (as they uſe to tell children) and 
thereby became his mother; and that afterwards, in 
the ſame manner, ſhe dug Caius out of the parſley- 


bed; I had as clout A notion of the relation of brothers 


between them, as if I had all the {kill of a midwife: _ 
the notion that the ſame woman contributed, as mo- 
ther, equall) to their births, (though I were ignorant 
or miſtaken in the manner of it) being that on which 
1 grounded the relation ; and thar they agreed in that 
circumſtance of birth, let it be what it will. The com- 


paring them then in their deſcent from the ſame per- 
5 e ANY ſon, 


We have ordi- 


narily as clear 
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ſon, without knowing the particular circumſtances of 


that deſcent, is enough to found my notion of their 
having or not having the relation of brothers. But 
though the ideas of particular relations are capable of 

being as clear and diſtinct in the minds of thoſe who 


will duly conſider them, as thoſe of mixed modes, and 


more determinate than thoſe of ſubſtances; yet the 
names belonging to relation, are often of as doubtful 
and uncertain ſignification, as thoſe of ſubſtances or 


mixed modes, and much more than thoſe of ſimple 


ideas: becauſe relative words being the marks of this 
compariſon, which is made only by men's thoughts, 


and is an idea only in men's minds, men frequently 


apply them to different compariſons of things, accord- 
ing to their own imaginations, which do not always 
0 correſpond with thoſe of others uſing the ſame names. 


The notion of 8. 20. Thirdly, That 1 in theſe I call m. | 


the relation is val relations, I have a true notion of re- 
the ſame, whe- 


1 lation, by comparing the action with the 
any action is Tule, whether the rule be true or falſe. 


compared to For if I meaſure any thing by a yard, I 


berrucorfalſe. Know whether the thingI meaſure be longer 


or ſhorter than that ſuppoſed yard, though perhaps the 
yard I meaſure by be not exactly the ſtandard ; which, 


indeed, is another enquiry. For though the rule be 


erroneous, and I miſtaken in 1t; yet the agreement or 


diſagreement obſervable in that which I compare with 


it, makes me perceive the relation. Though mea-_ 


ſuring by a wrong rule, I ſhall thereby be Conga to 
judge amiſs of its moral rectitude, becauſe I have tried 


it by that which is not the true rule; but I am not 
miſtaken in the relation which that action bears to 


that rule 1 compare it to, which 1 18 e or r dit- 
agreement.. | 


| c H AP. 


E 


28 H A * XXIX. 
fc Clear and OBſcur A Difin® and Confuſed Ideas. | 


* 1. IIAVING ſhewn the original of 1 


our ideas, and taken a view of clear and diſ- 
. ſeveral ſorts; conſidered the differ- 1 
obſcure and 
ence between the ſimple and the complex, confuſed. 
and obſerved how the complex ones are 
divided into thoſe of modes, fubſtances and relations; 
all which, I think, is neceſſary to be done by any one 
who would acquaint himſelf throughly with the pro- 
greſs of the mind in its apprehenſion and knowledge 


of things; it will, perhaps, be thought I have dwelt 


long enough upon the examination of ideas. I muſt, _ 


| nevertheleſs, crave leave to. offer ſome few other con- 


fiderations concerning them. The firſt is, that ſome 


are clear, and others obſcure; fome diftin, and others : 

confuſed. | 
| F. 2. The per ception of the du being Clear * ob 
moſt aptly explained by words relating to ce, va 

the ſight, we ſhall beſt underſtand what is © 7 

meant by clear and obſcure in our ideas, by reflecting 
on what we call clear and ob/cure in the objects of 
fight. Light being that which diſcovers to us viſible 
objects, we give the name of obſcure to that which is 
not placed in a light ſufficient to diſcover minutely to 


us the figure and colours, which are obſervable in it, 


and which, in a better light, would be diſcernible. In 
like manner our imple ideas are clear, when they are 
ſuch, as the objects themſelves, from whence they were 
-qaken. did or might, in a well-ordered ſenſation or 
perception, preſent them. Whilſt the memory retains. 
them.thus, and can produce them to the mind, when- 
ever it has occaſion to conſider them, they are clear 
ideas. So far as they either want any thing of that 
original exactneſs, or have loſt any of their firſt freſn- 


neſs, and are, as it were, faded or tarniſhed by time, 
D: 4 4 eee 8 
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ſo far are e they obſcure. Complex ideas, as they are made 
up of ſimple ones, ſo they are clear, when the ideas that 
go to their compoſition are clear; and the number and 
order of thoſe fimple ideas, that are the ingredients of 
any complex one, 1s determinate and certain. 
2 F. 3. The cauſes of obſcurity in imple 
Cauſes of ob- 
ſeuriy, ideas, ſeem to be either dull organs, or 
very ſlight and tranſient impreſſions made 
by the objects, or elſe a weakneſs in the memory not 
able to retain them as received. For to return again 
do vilible objects, to help us to apprehend this matter: 
if the organs or faculties of perception, like wax o ver- 
| hardened with cold, will not receive the impreſſion of 
the ſeal, from the uſual impulſe wont to imprint it; 
or, like wax of a temper too ſoft, will not hold it well 
when well imprinted; or elſe ſuppoſing the wax of a 
temper fit, but the ſeal not applied with a ſufficient 
force to make a clear impreſſion : in any of theſe cafes, 
the print left by the ſeal, will be cure. This, I ſup- | 
pole, needs no application to make it plainer. 


& 4. As a clear idea is that whereof the 
Diftina and 


e mind has ſuch a full and evident percep- 


what, tion, as it does receive from an outward 
- object operating duly on a well-diſpoſed 
organ; ſo a diftm# idea is that wherein the mind. per- 
ceives a difference from all other; and a confuled idea 
is ſuch an one, as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable | 
from e from which it ought to be different. 
: Otjettion 9. 5. It no idea be confuſed, but ſuch as 
is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from ano- 

ther, from which it ſhould be different, It will be hard, 
may any one ſay, to find any where a confuſed idea. 
For let any idea be as it will, it can be no other but 
ſuch as the mind perceives it to- be; and that very 
perception ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from all other 
ideas, which cannot be other, i. e. different, without 
being perceived to be ſo. No idea therefore can be 
undiſtinguiſhable from another, from which it ought 
to be different, unleſs you would have it different from 
welt; for from all other 1 it is evidently different. 5 


chargeable with, we mult conſider that 
things ranked under diſtinct names, are ſuppoſed dif- 
ferent enough to be diſtinguiſhed, that ſo each fort, 
by its peculiar name, may be marked, and diſcourſed of 

apart upon any occaſion: and there is nothing more 


S. 6. To remove this difficulty, and to 
help us to conceive aright what it is that aeas is in re- 


makes the confuſion ideas are at any time ference to 
their names. 


evident than that the greateſt part of different names 


are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different things. Now every 
idea a man has, being viſibly what it is, and diſtinct 
from all other 145 buͤt itſelf, that which makes it con 
Fuſed, is, when it is ſuch, that it may as well be called 
by another name, as that which it is expreſied by; the 
difference which keeps the things (to be ranked under 
thoſe two different names) diſtinct, and makes ſome of 
them belong rather to the one, and ſome of them to 
the other of thoſe names, being left out; and ſo the 
diſtinction, which was intended t to be kept up by thoſe | 


| different names, is quite loſt, _ 

S. 7. The defaults which uſually occaſion "Defaults 
this confufs jon, I think, are chiefly theſe fol- e Aragyi 
lowing. _CONIuUnon.. 


| ſim le ones. 
fuſion) is made up of 7co ſmall a number of 5 


ſimple ideas, and ſuch only as are common to other 


things, whereby the differences, that make it deſerve | 
a different name, are left out. Thus he that has an idea 
made up of barely the ſimple ones of a beaſt with ſpots, 
has but a confuſed idea of a leopard, it not being 
thereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from a lynx, and 
ſeveral other ſorts of beaſts that are ſpotted. So that 


ſuch an idea, though it hath the peculiar name leopard, 


is not diſtinguiſhable from thoſe deſigned by the names 


lynx, or panther, and may as well. come under the 


name lynx, as leopard. How much the cuſtom of 
defining of words by general terms, contributes to 


make the ideas we would expreſs by them confuſed and 
unde- 
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Confufion of : 


Firſt, complex 
Firſt, When any complex idea (for i it is ideas made up. 


complex ideas that are molt liable to con- n 
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| undetermined, J leave others to conſider. This is evi- 
dent, that con ideas are ſuch as render the uſe of 


words uncertain, and take away the benefit of diſtinct 


names. When the ideas for which we uſe different 
terms, have not a difference anſwerable to their diſtinct 


names, and fo cannot be diſtinguiſhed by en there 


it is that they are truly confuſed. 
1 F. 8. Secondly, Another default which 
Secondly, Or 
8 eta makes our ideas confuſed, is, when though 
jumbled diſor- the particulars that make up any idea are 
geriy toge= in number enough; yet they are ſo jumbled 
ther, 
| whether it more belongs to the name that is given it, 
than to any other. There is nothing properer to make 


us conceive this confuſion, than a ſort of pictures 
uſually ſhewn, as ſurprizing pieces of art, wherein the 
colours, as they are laid by the pencil on the table it- 
ſelf, mark out very odd and unuſual figures, and have 


no diſcernible order in their poſition. This draught, 
thus made up of parts, wherein no ſymmetry nor order 


appears, is, in itſelf, no more a confuſed thing, than 
the picture of a cloudy ſky, wherein though there be 
as little order of colours or figures to be found, yet 


nobody thinks it a confuſed picture. What is it then, 


that makes it be thought confuſed, ſince the want of 


ſymmetry does not? as it is plain 1t does not; for ano- 
ther draught made, barely! in imitation of this, could 
not be called confuſed. 


that ſtate, to belong more to the name man, or Cz/ar, 


than to the name baboon, or Pompey, which are ſup- 
poſed to ſtand for different ideas from thole ſignified. 


by man or Cæſar. But when a cylindrical mirrour, 


placed right, hath reduced thoſe Irregular lines on the 


table into their due order and proportion, then the 
confuſion 


together, that it is not eaſily diſcernible, 


I anſwer, That which makes 
it be thought confuſed, is, the applying it to ſome 
name, to which it does no more diſcernibly belong, 
than to ſome other. V. g. When it is ſaid to be the 
picture of a man, or Cæſar, then any one with reaſon 
counts it confuſed: becauſe it is not diſcernible, in 
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confufion ceaſes, and the eye preſently ſees that! it is a 
man, or Cz/ar, i. e. That it belongs to thoſe names; 
and that it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from a baboon, 
or Pompey, i. e. from the ideas lignified by thoſe names. 
Juſt thus it is with our ideas, Which are as it were the 
pictures of things. No one of theſe mental draughts, 
however the parts are put together, can be called « con- 
fuſed, (for they are plainly diſcernible as they are, ) till 
it be ranked under ſome ordinary name, to which it 
cannot be diſcerned to belong, any more than it does 
to ſome other name of an allowed different ſignification. : 
9. 9. Thirdly, A third defect that fre- Thirdly, - O. 
quently gives the name of confuſed to our are mutable 
ideas, is, when any one of them is uncertain and. undeter- 
mined. 
and undetermined, Thus we may obſerve 
men, who not forbearing to uſe the ordinary winds of : 
their language, till they have learned their preciſe ſig- 
nification, change the idea they make this or that term 
ſtand for, almoſt as often as they uſe it. He that does 
this, our of uncertainty of what he ould: leave out, 
or put into his idea of church or idolatry, every time 
he thinks of either, and holds not ſteady to any one 
preciſe combination of ideas that makes it up, is ſaid 
to have a confuſed idea of idolatry, or the church: 
though this be {till for the ſame reaſon as the former, 
VIZ. becauſe a mutable idea (if we will allow it to be 
one idea) cannot belong to one name rather than ano- 
ther; and ſo loſes the diſtinction that diſtinct names 
are deſigned for. | : 
8. 10. By what has been ſaid, we r Fr Pn 
obſerve how much zames, as ſuppoſed without refe- 
ſteady ſigns of things, and by their dif. rence to. 
ference to ſtand for, and keep things . 
7 P 8 — 
tinct, that in themſelves are different, are | 
the occaſion of denominating ideas diftin® or 10 0 by 
a ſecret and unobſerved reference the mind makes of 
its ideas to ſuch names. This, perhaps, will be fuller. 
underſtood, after what I ſay of words, in the Third 
Book, has been read and conſidered, But without 


* 


* 


| ſuſion. 
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taking notice of ſuch a reference of ideas to diftint 
names, as the ſigns of diſtinct things, it will be hard to 
ſay what a confuſed idea is. And therefore when a 
man deſigns, by any name, a fort of things, or any one 
particular thing, diſtinct from all others, the complex 
 7dea he annenes to that name, is the more diſtinct, the 
more particular the ideas are, and the greater and more 


_ determinate the number and order of them | is, whereof 


it is made up. For the more it has of theſe, the more 
has it ſtill of the perceivable differences, whereby it 


is kept ſeparate and diſtinct from all ideas belonging 
to other names, even thoſe that approach neareſt to it, 


and thereby all n with them is avoided. 
5 F. 1 . Confuſion making it 2 difficulty 


concerns al- to . two things that ſhould be ſepa- 


bro two. rated, concerns always two ideas; and thoſe 
Whenever therefore we ſuſ pect any idea to be confuſed, 
we muſt examine what other it is in danger to be con- 
founded with, or which it cannot eafily be ſeparated 


from; and that will always be found an idea belong- 
ing to another name, and fo ſhould be a different thing, 
from which yet it is not ſufficiently diſtinct; being | 


either the ſame with it, or making a part of it, or at 


leaſt, as properly called by that name as the other it is 


ranked under; and ſo keeps not that difference from 
that der idea, which the different names import. 

| F. 12. This, I think, is the confuſion 
proper to ideas, which till carries with it 
a ſecret reference to names. At leaſt, if 


Cauſes of con- 


there be any other confuſion of ideas, this 1s that which 


moſt of all diſorders men's thoughts and diſcourſes : 

ideas, as ranked under names, being thoſe that for the 
moſt part men reaſon of within themſelves, and always 
thoſe which they commune about with others. And 
therefore, where there are ſuppoſed two different ideas 


marked by two different names, which are not as diſ- 


8 tinguiſhable as the ſounds that ſtand for them, there 


never fails to be confu on. and where any ideas are 


diſtinct, 


moſt, which moſt approach one another. 


a > 7 


late i, rod FN ene. nit. ©. 


1 


ones, may 
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diſtinct, as the ideas of thoſe two ſounds they are marked : 


by, there can be between them no confuſion. The way 
"fo. prevent zt, is to collect and unite into our complex 
idea, as preciſely as is poſlible, all thoſe ingredients, 
whereby it is differenced from others; and to them ſo 
united in a determinate number and order, apply ſtea- 
dily the ſame name. Bur this neither accommodating 
men's eaſe or vanity, or ſerving any deſign but that "8 


naked truth, which is not alwa ays the thing aimed at, 


ſuch exactneſs is rather to be wiſhed than hoped for. 


And ſince the looſe application of names to undeter- 
mined, variable, and almoſt no ideas, ſerves both to 
cover our own ignorance, as well as to perplex and 


confound others, which goes for learning and ſuperio- 


rity in knowledge, it is no wonder that moſt men 
ſhould uſe it themſelves, whilſt they complain of it in 
others. Though, I think, no ſmall part of the con- 
fuſion to be found | in the notions of men, might by care 
and ingenuity be avoided; yet I am far from conclud- 


ing it every where wilful. Some ideas are ſo complex, 


and made up of ſo many parts, that the memory does 


not eaſily retain the very ſame preciſe combination of 
ſimple 7deas, under one name; much leſs are we able 


een a to divine for what preciſe complex idea ſuch 


a name ſtands in another man's uſe of it. From the 


firſt of theſe, follows confuſion in a man's own reaſon- 


ings and opinions within himſelf; from the latter, fre- 


quent confuſion in diſcourſing and arguing with others. 
But having more at large treated of words, their de- 


fects and abuſes, in the following book, 1 ſhall here 


ſay no more of it. 
F. 13. Our complex ideas being made up Complet aka: 
of collections, and ſo variety "of fimple may be diſtinct 
Mordingly be very clear and 1 1 
diſtinft in one part, "and ver „ obſcure and in another, 85 
confuſed in another, In a man who ſpeaks 
of a chiliaedron, or a body of a thouſand ſides, the idea 
of the figure may be very confuſed, though that of 
the number be very diſtinct; fo that he being able to 
diſcourſe, 
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diſcourſe, and demonſtrate concerning that part of his 
complex idea, which depends upon the number of a 


thouſand, he is apt to think he has a diſtinct ide of 


a chiliaedron; though 1 it be plain, he has no preciſe idea 


ol its figure, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it, by that, from one 
The not obſerving whereof, 
| cauſes no ſmall error in men's thoughts, and confuſion 


that has but 999 ſides. 


in their diſcourſes. 
- This, if not 
heeded, cauſes idea of the figure of a chiliaedron, let him 


confuſion in for trial's ſake take another parcel of the 
| our e 


fſides: he will, I doubt not, be able to diſtinguiſh theſe 
two ideas one from another, by the number of fides ; 
and reaſon and argue diſtinctly about them, whilſt he 


| keeps his thoughts and reaſoning to that part only of 
theſe ideas, which is contained in their numbers; as 


that the ſides of the one could be divided into two 


equal numbers, and of the other, not, &c. But when 
he goes about to diſtinguiſh them by their figure, he 
will there be preſently at a loſs, and not be able, 1 
think, to frame in his mind two ideas, one of them diſ- 
tinct from the other, by the bare figure of theſe two 
pieces of gold; as he could, if the ſame parcels of 
gold were made one into a cube, the other a figure of 


five ſides. In which incompleat ideas we are very apt 
to impoſe on ourſelves, and wrangle with others, eſpe- 
cially where they have particular "and tamiliar names. 


For being ſatisfied in that part of the idea, which we 
have clear; ; and the name which 1s familiar to us, be- 


ing applied to the whole, containing that part alſo 
which is imperfect and obſcure, we are apt to uſe it for 


that confuſed part, and draw deductions from it in the 


obſcure part of its ſignification, as ae as we do 
from the other. 


inſiance in 


eternity. the name ezernity, we are apt to think we 


which 


§. 14. He that thinks he has a diſtinct 


ſame uniform matter, viz. gold or wax, 
of an equal bulk, and make 1t into a figure of 999 


9. 15. Having frequently in our 1 


have a poſitive comprehenſive idea of it, 


ttt tr a 
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which is as much as to ſay, that there is no part of that 
duration which 1s not clearly contained in our idea. 


It is true, that he that thinks fo, may have a clear idea 


of duration; he may alſo have a very clear idea of a 
very great length of duration; he may alſo have a clear 
| idea of the compariſon of that great one, with ſtill a 


greater: but it not being poſſible for him to include 


in his idea of any duration, let it be as great as it will, 


the whole extent together of a duration, where he ſup- 


Poſes no end, that part of his idea, which is ſtill be- 
yond the bounds of that large duration he repreſents _ 
to his own thoughts, is very obſcure and undeter- 
mined. And hence it is, that in diſputes and reaſon- 


ings concerning eternity, or any other infinite, we are 


apt to blunder, and involve ourſelves 1 in manifeſt ab- 
ſurdities. 


16. In matter, we kv no clear dies Diviſibility of 55 


of the ſmallneſs of parts much beyond the matter. 
ſmalleſt that occur to any of our ſenſes 


and therefore when we talk of the diviſibility of mat- 
ter in infinitum, though we have clear ideas of diviſion 


and diviſibility, and Have alſo clear ideas of parts made 
out of a whole by diviſion; yet we have but very ob- 


ſcure and confuſed ideas o corpuſcles, or minute bo- 


dies ſo to be divided, when by former diviſions they 
are reduced to a ae much exceeding the per- 


ception of any of our ſenſes; and ſo all that we have 
clear and diſtinct ideas of, is of what diviſion in gene- 
ral or abſtractedly is, and the relation of fotum and 


pars: but of the bulk of the body, to be thus infinitely 
divided, after certain progreſſions, I think, we have no 


clear nor diſtinct idea at all, For I aſk any one, whe- 
ther taking the ſmalleſt atom of duſt he ever ſaw, he 
has any diſtinct idea (bating ſtill the number, which 
concerns not extenſion) betwixt the 100,000, and the 
1,000,000 part of it. Or if he thinks he can refine 
his ideas to that degree, without loſing ſight of them, 
let him add ten cyphers to each of Thoſe numbers. 


Such a degree of ſmallneſs is not unreaſonable to be 


ſu ppoſed, 
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ſuppoſed, ſince a diviſion carried on ſo far, brings it no 
nearer the end of infinite diviſion, than the firſt divi- 
ſion into two halfs does. I muſt confeſs, for my part, 
I have no clear diſtinct ideas of the different bulk or 
extenſion of thoſe bodies, having but a very obſcure 
one of either of them. So that, 1 think, when we talk 
of diviſion of bodies in en our idea of their dif- 
tinct bulks, which is the ſubject and foundation of di- 
viſion, comes, after a little progreſſion, to be con- 
founded, and almoſt loſt in obſcurity. For that idea 
which is to repreſent only bigneſs, muſt be very obſcure 
and confuſed, which we cannot diſtinguiſh from one 
ten times as big, but only by number; ſo that we have 
clear, diſtinct ideas, we may ſay, of ten and one, but 
no diſtin& ideas of two ſuch extenſions. It is plain 
from hence, that when we talk of infinite diviſibility 
of body, or extenſion, our diſtinct and clear ideas are 
only of numbers; but the clear, diſtinct idea of exten- 
ſion, after ſome pragreſs of diviſion, is quite loſt; and 
of ſuch minute parts we have no diſtinct ideas at all; 


but it returns, as all our ideas of infinite do, at laſt to 


that of number always to be added; but thereby never 
amounts to any diſtinct idea of actual, infinite parts. 
We have, it is true, a clear idea of diviſion, as often 
as we think of it; but thereby we have no more a clear 
idea of infinite parts in matter, than we have a clear 
idea of an infinite number, by being able ſtill to add new 
numbers to any aſſigned number we have: endleſs di- 
viſibility giving us no more a clear and diſtinct idea of 
actually infinite parts, than endleſs addibility (if I may 
ſo ſpeak) gives us a clear and diſtinct idea of an actually 
infinite number. They both being only in a power 
{till of increaſing the number, be it already as great as 
it will. So that of what remains to be added (wherein 
conſiſts the infinity) we have but an obſcure, imperfect, 
and confuſed idea; from or about which we can argue 
or reaſon with no certainty or clearneſs, no more than 
we can in arithmetick, about a camber. of which we 
have no ſuch difting idea, as we have of 4 or 100, bes 
| only 
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only this relative obſcure one, that compared to any 
other, it is ſtill bigger: and we have no more a clear, 


poſitive idea of it, when we ſay or conceive it is bigger 
or more than 400,000,000, than if we ſhould ſay it is 


bigger than 40, or 4; 400,000,000 having no nearer _ 
a proportion to the end of addition or number than * 
For he that adds only 4 to 4, and fo proceeds, ſhall as 


| ſoon come to the end of all addition, as he that adds 
400,000,000, to 400,000, 000. And ſo likewiſe in 


eternity, he that has an idea of but four years, has as 


much a poſitive compleat idea of eternity, as he that 


has one of 400,000,000 of years. For what remains of 


eternity beyond either of theſe two numbers of years, 
is as clear to the one as the other; i. e. neither of them 
has any clear, poſitive idea of it at all. For he that 


adds only 4 years to 4, and ſo on, ſhall as ſoon 


reach eternity, as he that adds 400,000,000 of years, 
and fo on; or if he pleaſe, doubles the increaſe, as 

often as he will: the remaining abyſs being {till as far 
beyond the end of all theſe progreſſions, as it is from 
the length of a day, or an hour. For nothing finite 


bears any proportion to infinite; and therefore our 
ideas, which are all finite, cannot bear any. Thus 
it is alſo in our idea of extenſion, when we increaſe it 


by addition, as well as when we diminiſh it by divi- 
ſion, and would enlarge our thoughts to infinite ſpace. 
After a few doublings of thoſe zdeas of extenſion, which 
are the largeſt we are accuſtomed to have, we loſe the 

clear diſtin& idea of that ſpace: it becomes a con- 
fuſedly great one, with a ſurplus of ſtill greater; about 


O 


which when we would argue or reaſon, we ſhall always 


find ourſelves at a loſs; confuſed teas in our argu- 


ings and deductions from that part of them which i is 
confuſed, always leading us into confuſion. 


Vol. I. CBE: eee. 


! 


e e ARK 
of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas. 
1 8. 1. ESI DES what we have already 


conformable J mentioned concerning ideas, o- 
to cheir arche- ther cor ſiderations belong to them, i in re- 
Tm” f. hings from wh nce they are 
erence to things from whe v 

taken, or which they may be ſuppoſed to repreſent ; 
and thus I think, they may come under : a three- fold 
diſtinction; and are, 

Firſt, Either real or fantaſtical. 

Secondly, Adequate or e 

5 Hirdh, J 
5 Firſt, By real ideas, 1 mean ſuch as have a Wan 
tion in nature; ſuch as have a conformity with the real 
being and exiſtence of things, or with their archetypes. 
Fantaſtical or chimerical, I call ſuch as have no founda- 
tion in nature, nor have any conformity with that re- 
ality of being, to which they are tacitly referred, as to 
their archetypes. If we examine the ſeveral ſorts of 
ideas before- mentioned, we ſhall find, that, 

1.2. Firſt, Our ſimple ideas are all real, 

Sim ple. _ all agree to the reality of things. Not 
that they are all of them the images or re- 
preſentations of what does exiſt; the contrary whereof, 
in all but the primary qualities of bodies, hath been 
already ſhewed, But though whiteneſs and coldneſs 
are no more in ſnow than pain is; yet thoſe ideas of 
whiteneſs and coldneſs, pain, Sc. being in us the effects 
of powers in things without us, ordained by our 
Maker to produce in us ſuch ſenſations; they are real 
ideas in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the qualities that 
are really in things themſelves. For theſe ſeveral ap- 


pearances being deſigned to be the marks whereby we 


are to know and diſtinguiſh things which we have to 
do with, our ideas do as well ſerve us to that purpoſe, 
and are as real Giftinguihing characters, whether they 

be 
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be only conſtant effects, or elſe exact reſemblances of 


ſomething in the things themſelves; the reality lying 
in that ſteady correſpondence they have with the dif- 


tinct conſtitutions of real beings. But whether they 
anſwer to thoſe conſtitutions, as to cauſes or patterns, 


it matters not; it ſuffices thar they are conſtantly pro- 
duced by them. And thus our ſimple ideas are all real 


and true, becauſe they anſwer and agree to thoſe powers 


of things which produce them in our minds, that being 


e that is requilite to make them real, and not fictions 
at pleaſure. For in ſimple ideas (as has been ſhewn) 
the mind is wholly confined to the operation of things 


upon it, and can make to itſelf no ample __ more 


than what it has received. 


F. 3. Though the mind be wholly paſ- | e e 


ſive in reſpect of its ſimple ideas, yet I ere voluntary 
think we may ſay it is not ſo in reſpect of 

its complex ideas: for thoſe being combinations of 

ſimple ideas put together, and united under one gene- 
ral name; it is plain that the mind of man uſes ſome 
kind of liberty, in forming thoſe complex ideas: how 
elſe comes it to paſs, that one man's idea of gold, or 
juſtice, is different from another's? but becauſe he has 


combinations. 5 


put in, or left out of his, ſome ſimple idea, which the 


other has not. The queſtion then is, Which of theſe 
are real, and which barely imaginary combinations? 


What collections agree to the reality of chings, and 


5 what not? And to this, I ſay, That, 


§. 4. Secondly, Mixed modes and relations 1 
having no other reality but what they have made of con- 


in the minds of men, there is nothing more tent ideas 


are real. 
required to thoſe kind of ideas, to make 


them real, but that they be ſo framed, that there be 


a poſſibility of exiſting conformable to them. Theſe 


ideas themſelves being archetypes, cannot differ from 
their archetypes, and ſo cannot be chimerical, unleſs any 


one will jumble together in them inconſiſtent ideas. 


Indeed, as any of them have the names of a known 


language aſl — to them, by which he that has them 
Ee 2 in 
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in his mind would ſignify them to others, ſo bare poſs. 
ſibility of exiſting is not enough; they mult have a 
conformity to the ordinary Genification of the name 
that is given them, that they may not be thought fan- 
taſtical: as if a man would give the name of juſtice to 
that idea which common ule calls liberality. But this 
fantaſticalneſs relates more to propriety of ſpeech, than 
reality of ideas: for a man to be undiſturbed in dan- 
ger, ſedately to conſider what is fitteſt to be done, and 
to execute it ſteadily, is a mixed mode, or a complex 
idea of an action which may exiſt. But to be undiſ- 
turbed in danger, without uſing one' s reaſon or induſ- 
try, is what is alſo poſſible to be, and ſo is as real an 
idea as the other. Though the firſt of theſe having 
the name courage given to it, may, in reſpect of that 
name, be a right or wrong idea: but the other, whilſt 
it has not a common received name of any known lan- 
guage aſſigned to it, is not capable of any deformity, 
being made with no reference to any thing but itſelf. 


Ideas fub F 5. Thirdly, Our complex 1deas of ſub- | 


ſlances are real ſtances being made all of them in reference 


when they a- to things exiſting without us, and intended 
e wh 8 to be repreſentations of ſubſtances, as they 
things. really are, are no farther real, than as they 
are ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas, as 
are really united, and co-exiſt in things without us. 
On the contrary, thoſe are fantaſtical, which are made 
up of ſuch collections of fimple ideas as were really 
never united, never were found together in any ſub- 
ſtance; v. g. a rational creature, conſiſting of a horſc's 
head, joined to a body of human ſhape, or ſuch as the 
Centaurs are deſcribed: or, a body yellow, very mal- 
leable, fuſible, and fixed; but lighter than common 
Water: or, an uniform, unorganized body, conſiſting, 
as to ſenſe, all of Gimilar parts, with perception and 
voluntary motion joined to it. Whether ſuch ſub- 
ſtances as theſe can poſſibly exiſt or no, it is probable 
we do not know: but be that as it will, theſe ideas of 
ſubſtances being made conformable to no pattern ex- 


ſting 
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iſting that we know, and conſiſting of ſuch collections 
of ideas as no ſubſtance ever ſhewed us united together, 
they ought to paſs with us for barely imaginary : but 
much more are thoſe complex ideas lo, which contain 
in them any inconſiſtency or contradiction ot their 
parts. 


© I 15 P. XXXI. 
& Adequate and adequate, Ideas. 


$. 1. \ F our real Hes, ſome are- ade- YOU 
| . quate, and {ome are inadequate, | 8 | 
Thoſe I call adequate, which perfectly re- as perfectly | 
preſent thoſe archetypes which the mind een 
ſuppoſes them taken from, which it in- y pes. 5 
tends them to ſtand for, and to which it 
refers them. Inadequate ideas are ſuch, which are but 
a partial or incomplcat repreſentation of thoſe arche- 
types to which they are referred. — 5 which ac- 
count it is plain, 
F. 2. Firft, That all our fi mple ideas are Simple he 
adequate: : becaule being nothing but the oY On, 
effects of certain powers in things, fitted and ordained 
by G OD to produce iuch ſenſations in us, they cannot 
but be correſpondent and adequate to thoſe powers: 
and we are ſure they agree to the reality of things. For 
if ſugar produce in us the ideas which we call whiteneſs 
and Iweerneſs, we are ſure there 1s a power in fugar ro 
produce thoſe ideas in our minds, or elſe they could 
not have been produced by it. And ſo each ſenta ion 
anſwering the power that operates on any of our ſenſes, 
the idea fo produced is a real idea, (and not a action of 
the mind, which has no power to produce any ſimp le 
idea ;) and cannot but be adequate, tince it ought only 
to anſwer that power: and ſo all imple id, are ade 
quate. It is true, the things producing in us theſe 
| E by > or ee | OP 


. 
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ſimple ideas, are but few of them denominated by us, 
as if they were only the cauſes of them, but as if thoſe 


ideas were real beings in them. For though fire be 


called painful to the couch, whereby is ſignified the 
power of producing in us the idea of pain; yet it is 
denominated alſo light and hot; as if ligbt and heat 


were really ſomething in the fire, more chan a power 
to excite theſe ideas in us: and therefore are called g. 
Tities in, or of the fire. But theſe being nothing, in 


truth, but powers to excite ſuch ideas in us, I muſt in 


that ſenſe be underſtood, when I ſpeak of ſecondary 


gualities, as being in things; or of their ideas, as being 


in the objects that excite them in us. Such ways of 
ſpeaking, ' though accommodated to the vulgar notions, 
Sour "which e one cannot be well underſtood, yet truly 


ſignify nothing, but thoſe powers which are in things, 
to excite certain ſenſations or ideas in us: ſince were 


there no fit organs to receive the impreſſions fire makes 


on the ſight and touch, nor a mind joined to thoſe or- 
gans to receive the ideas of light and heat, by thoſe 
impreſſions from the fire or the ſun, there would yet be 


no more light or heat in the world, than there would 


be pain, if there were no ſenſible creature to feel it, 


though the ſun ſhould continue Juſt as it is now, and 


Mount ina flame higher than ever it did. Solidity 


and extenſion, and the termination of it, figure, with 
motion and reſt, whereof we have the ideas, would be 
really 1n the world as they are, whether there were any 
| ſenſible being to perceive them, or no: and therefore 
We have reaſon to look on thoſe as the real modifica- 


tions of matter, and ſuch as are the exciting cauſes of 
all our various ſenſations from bodies. But this being 
an enquiry not belonging to this place, I ſhall enter 


no farther into it, but proceed to ſew, what complex 


ideas are ddequate, and what not. 


8 all S. 3. Secondly, Our complex Roi of madgs 
| adequate, being voluntary collections of ſimple ideas, 


which the mind puts together, without re- 


ference tO me real kane d 3a Or fianding patterns ex- 
ſting 


1 
| 
j 
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iſting any where, are and cannot but be adequate ideas: 
becauſe they not being intended for copies of things 
really exiſting, but for archetypes made by the mind, 

to rank and denominate things by, cannot want any 
thing; they having each of them that combination of 
ideas, and thereby that perfection which the mind in- 
tended they ſhould: ſo that the mind acquieſces in 
them, and can find nothing wanting. Thus by having 
the idea of a figure, with three ſides meeting at three 
angles, I have a compleat idea, wherein I require no- 
thing elſe to make it perfect. That the mind is ſatis- 
fied with the perfection of this its idea, is plain, in that 
it does not conceive that any underſtanding hath, or 
can have a more compleat or perfect idea of that thing 


it ſignifies by the word triangle, ſuppoling it to exiſt, : 


than itſelf has in that complex idea of three ſides, and 5 
three angles; in which is contained all that is, or can 
be eſſentlal to it, or neceſſary to compleat it, wherever 
or however it exiſts. But in our ideas of ſubiances | it is 
otherwiſe. For there, deſiring to copy things as they 

really do exiſt, and to repreſent to ourſelves that con- 
ſtitution on which all their properties depend, we per- 
ceive our ideas attain. not that perfection we intend: 
we find they ſtill want ſomething we ſhould be glad 
were in them; and ſo are all inadequate. But mixed 
modes, and relations, being archetypes without patterns, 
and fo having nothing to repreſent but themſelves, 
cannot but be adequate, every thing being lo to itſelf. 
He that at firſt put together the idea of danger per- 
ceived, abſence of diſorder from fear, ſedate conſidera- 
tion of what was juſtly to be done, and executing of 
that without diſturbance, or being deterred by the dan- 
ger of it, had certainly in his mind that complex idea 
made up of that combination; and intending it to be 
nothing elſe but what it is, nor to have in it any other 
ſimple 149567 but what it bath, it could not alſo but be 

an adequate idea: and laying this up in his memory, 
with the name courage annexed to it, to ſignify to others, 
and deaominate from thence any action he ſhould ob- 
Ee A Herve 
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ſerve to agree with it, had thereby a ſtandard to mea- 
ſure and denominate actions by, as they agreed to it. 
This idea thus made, and laid vp for a pattern, muſt 
neceffarily be adequate, being referred to nothing elſe 
but itſelf, nor made by any other original, but the 
good-liking and will of him that firſt made this com- 
bination. 
A 4. Indeed, another coming after, oy 
doe. ne: converſation learning from him the 
ted names, Word courage, may make an idea, to which 
ey. v6 nene {1 "TPEY that name courage, different from 
quate. 
what the firſt author applied it to, and has 
in his mind, when he uſes it. And in this caſe, if ge 
deſigns that his idea in thinking ſhould be conformable 
to the other's idea, as the name he uſes in ſpeaking is 
_ conformable in ſound to his from whom he learned It, : 
his idea may be very wrong and inadequate : + becauſe in 
this caſe, making the other man's idea the pattern of 
his ide in thinking, as the other man's word or ſound. 
is the pattern of his in ſpeaking, his idea is ſo far de- 
fective and izadeguate, as it is diſtant from the arche- 
type and pattern he refers it to, and intends to expreſs 
and ſignify by the name he uſes for it; which name he 
would have to be a ſign of the other man's idea, (to 
which, in its proper ufe, it is primarily annexed) and 
of his own, as agreeing to it: to which if his own does 
not exactly correſpond, it is faulty and inadequate. 
8. 5. Therefore theſe complex ideas of modes, when 
they are referred by the mind, and intended to corre- 
ſpond to the ideas in the mind of ſome other intelli- 5 
gent being, expreſſed by the names we apply to them, 
they may be very deficient, wrong and inadeguate; be- 
cauſe they agree not to that which the mind deſigns to 
be their archetype and pattern: in which reſpect only, 
any idea of modes can be wrong, imperfect, or inade- 
quale. And on this account, our ideas of mixed modes 
are the moſt liable to be faulty of any other; but this 


refers more to FN ſpeaking, than knowing right. 


. 6, 
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8 6. 7 hirdly, What ideas we have of 3 4 


ſubſtances, I have above ſhewed: now, flances, as re- 
thoſe ideas have in the mind a double re- ferred to real 
ference: 1. Sometimes they are referred I wy 
| ue 
to a ſuppoſed real eſſence of each ſpecies 
of things. 2. Sometimes they are only deſigned to 
be pictures and repreſentations in the mind of things 
that do exiſt by ideas of thoſe qualities that are diſco- | 
verable in them. In both which ways theſe copies 
of thoſe originals and en are imperfect and 
adequate. 
Firſt, It is uſual for men to make the names of full 
ſtances ſtand for things, as ſuppoſed to have certain 
real eſſences, where by they are of this or that ſpecies: 
and names ſtanding for nothing but the ideas that are 
in men's minds, they muſt conſequently refer their 
ideas to ſuch real eſſences, as to their archetypes. That 
men (eſpecially ſuch as have been bred up in the learn- 
ing taught in this part of the world) do ſuppoſe certain 
ſpecifick eſſences of ſubſtances, which each individual, 
In its ſeveral kinds, is made conformable to, and par- 
takes of, is ſo far from needing proof, that it will be 
thought ſtrange, if any one ſhould do otherwiſe. And 
thus "they ordinarily apply the ſpecifick names they 
rank particular ſubſtances under, to things, as diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſuch ſpecifick real eſſences. Who is there 
| almoſt, who would not take it amiſs, if it ſhould be 
doubted whether he called himſelf man, with any other 
meaning, than as having the real eſſence of a man? 
5 And yet if you demand, what thoſe real eſſences are, it 
is plain men are ignorant, and know them not. From 
hende! it follows, 1 that the ideas they have in their minds, 
being referred to real eſſences, as to archetypes which 
are unknown, muſt be ſo far from being adequate, that 
they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any repreſentation of 
them at all. The complex ideas we have of ſub- 
ſtances, are, as it has been ſhewn, certain collections 
of ſimple ideas that have been obſerved or ſuppoſed 
conſtantly to exilt together. But ſuch a complex idea 
cannot 
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cannot be the real eſſence of any ſubſtance; for then 


the properties we diſcover in that body would depend 
on that complex idea, and be deducible from it, and 


their neceſſary connexion with it be known; as all 
properties of a triangle depend on, and, as far as they 


are diſcoverable, are "deducible from the complex idea 


of three lines, including a ſpace. But it 1s plain, that 
in our complex ideas of ſubſtances, are not contained 
ſuch ideas, on which all the other qualities, that are to 
be found in them, do depend. The common idea men 
have of iron, is a body of a certain colour, weight, 
and hardneſs; and a property that they look on as be- ” 
longing to it, is malleableneſs. But yet this property 
has no neceſſary connexion with that complex idea, or 
any part of it: and there is no more reaſon to think, 
that malleableneſs depends on that colour, weight, and 
hardneſs, than that that. colour, or that weight, de- 
pends on its malleableneſs. And yet, though we know - | 
nothing of theſe real eſſences, there is nothing more 
ordinary, than that men ſhould attribute the ſort of 


things to ſuch eſſences. The particular parcel of mat- 


ter, which makes the ring I have on my finger, is for- 


wardly, by moſt men, ſuppoſed to have a real ellence, 
whereby it is gold, and from whence thoſe qualities 


flow which I find in it, viz. its peculiar colour, weight, 
hardneſs, fuſibility, fixedneſs, and change of colour 

upon a flight touch of mercury, &c, This eſſence, 
from which all theſe properties flow, when I enquire 
into it, and ſearch after it, I plainly perceive I cannot 
diſcover: the fartheſt I can go, is only to preſume, 


that it being nothing but body, its real eſſence, or in- 


ternal conſtitution, on which theſe qualities depend, 


can be nothing but the figure, ſize, and connexion of 


S 


its ſolid parts; of neither of which having any diſtinct 


perception at all, I can have no idea of its eſſence, 


which is the cauſe that it has that particular ſnining 
yellowneſs, a greater weight than any thing I know of 


the ſame bulk, and a fitneſs to have its colour changed 
by the touch of quickſilver. If any one will ſay, 50 


the 


n // .  * 


S Answ.a- 


8 
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the real eſſence, and internal conſtitution, on 1 which 


| theſe properties depend, is not the figure, ſize, and 
arrangement or connection of its ſolid parts, but ſome- 


thing elſe, called its particular orm; I am farther from 


having any idea of its real eſſence, than I was before; 


forl have an idea of figure, ſize, and ſituation of ſolid 


parts in general, though I have none of the particular 
figure, f1ze, or putting together of parts, whereby the 


qualities above-mentioned are produced ; which qua- 
lities I find in that particular parcel of matter that is 


on my finger, and not in another parcel of matter, 
with which I cut the pen I write with. But when I 

am told, that ſomething beſides the figure, ſize, and 
poſture of the ſolid parts of that body, is its eſſencez 
ſomething called ſubſtantial form; of that, I confeſs, 1 
have no idea at all, but only of the ſound form; which 
is far enough from; an idea of its real eſſence, or con- 
ſtitution. The like ignorance as I have of the real 
eſſence of this particular ſubſtance, I have alſo of the 
real eſſence of all other natural ones: of which eſſences, 
I confeſs, I have no diſtinCt ideas at all; and I am apt 
to ſuppoſe others, when they examine their own Know- 
ledge, will find in themſelves, in this one pointy the 


_ ſame ſort of ignorance. 


. 7. Now then, when men apply [4 to this parti- 


cular parcel of matter on my finger, a general name 


already in uſe, and denominate it gold, do they not 
_ ordinarily, or are they not underſtood to give it that 


name, as belonging to a particular ſpecies of bo- 


dies, having a real internal eſſence; by having of 
which eſſence, this particular ſubſtance comes to be 
of that ſpecies, and to be called by that name? If it 
be ſo, as it is plain it is, the name by which things are 
marked, as having that effence, muſt be referred pri- 


marily to that eſſence; and conſequently the idea to 
which that, name 1s given, mult be referred alſo to that 
eſſence, and be intended to repreſent it. Which eſ- 


ſence, ſince they, who ſo ule the names, know not, their 


eas of —— muſt be all Tnadequate'i in that reſpect, 


as 


. 
bi 


r Ln, 5 DL PE EEIEED a 


| TING of "Tubs: 


 Rances, as col- 


poſſible to be tried upon any one ie body, much leſs upon 
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as not containing in them that real eſſence which the 
mind intends they thould. 

§. 8. Secondly, hoſe who neglecting 
that uſeleſs ſuppoſition of unknown real 
lections of eſſences, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed, 


weir qualiues, endeavour to copy the ſubſtances that exift 


are all inade- 
quate,” in the world, by putting together the ideas 


of thoſe ſcnſible qualities which are found 
co-exiſting | in them, though they come much nearer a 


likeneſs of them, than thoſe who imagine they know 


not what real ſpecifick eflences; yer they 3 arrive not at 


perfectly adequate 7deas of thoſe ſubſtances they would 
thus copy into their minds; nor do thoſe copies exactly 


and fully contain all that is found in their archetypes: 


| becauſe thoſe qualities, and powers of ſubſtances, 


whereof we make their complex ideas, are ſo many and 


various, that no man's complex idea contains them all. 
That our abſtract ideas of ſubſtances do not contain in 


them all the ſimple ideas that are united in the things 
themſelves, is evident, in that men do rarely put into 
their complex idea of any ſubſtance, all the ſimple 


ideas they do know to exiſt in it: becaule, endeavour- 
ing to make the ſignification of their ſpecifick names 


as clear and as little cumberſome as they can, they 


make their ſpecifick ideas of the ſorts of ſubſtances, 


for the moſt part, of a few of thoſe ſimple ideas which 


are to be found in them: but theſe having no original 
precedency, or right to be put in, and make the ſpe- 


O 


cifick idea, more than others that are left out, it is 


plain, that both theſe ways our ideas of ſubſtances are 


deficient and inadequate, The fimple ideas, whereof 
we make our complex ones of ſubſtances, are all of 

them (hating only the figure and bulk of ſome ſorts). 
powers, which being relations to other ſubſtances, we 
can never be ſure that we know all the powers that 


are in any one body, till we have tried what changes 
it is fitted to give to, or receive from other ſubſtances, 
in their ſeveral ways of application: which being im- 


all, 
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all, it is impoſſible we ſhould have adequate ideas of 
any ſubſtance, made up of a collection of all its Pro- 
perties. 
$. 9. W hoſoever firſt lit on a parcel of chat ſort ol 
ſubſtance we denote by the word gold, could not ra- 
tionally take the bulk and figure he obſerved in that 
Jump, to depend on its real eilence or internal conſti- 
tution. Therefore thoſe never went into his idea of 
that ſpecies of body; but its peculiar colour, perhaps, 
and weight, were the firſt he abſtracted from it, to 
make the complex idea of that ſpecies. Which both 
are but powers; the one to affect our eyes after ſuch 
a manner, and to produce in us that idea we call yel- 
low ; and the other to force upwards any other body of 
equal bulk, they being put into a pair of equal ſcales, 
one againſt another. Another perhaps added to theſe, 
the ideas of fuſibility and fixedneſs, two other paſſive 
powers, in relation to the operation of fire upon it; 
another, its ductility and ſolubility in ag. regia, two 
other powers, relating to the operation of other bo- 
dies, in changing its outward figure, or ſeparation of 
it into infenfible | parts. Theſe, or part of theſe, put 
together, uſually make the complex idea in men's 
minds of that ſort of body we call geld. 
$. 10. But no one, who hath conlidered the proper- 
ties of bodies in general, or this ſort in particular, can 
doubt, that this called geld has infinite other proper- 
ties, not contained in that complex idea. Some, who 
have examined this ſpecies more accurately, could, 1 
believe, enumerate ten times as many properties in 
gold, all of them as inſepar able from its internal con- 
ititution, as its colour, or weight: and, it is probable, 
if any one knew all' the properties that are by divers 
men known of this metal, there would an hundred 
times as many ideas go to the complex idea of gold, as 
any one man yet has in his; and yet, perhaps, that 
not be the thouſandth part of what is to be diſcovered 
in it: the changes which that one body is apt to res 
| ceive, and W in other bodies, upon a due applica- 


tion, 
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tion, exceeding far, not only what we know, but what 
we are apt to imagine. Which will not appear ſo much 
a paradox to any one, who will but conſider how far 


men are yet from knowing all the properties of that 


one, no very compound figure, a triangle, though it 


be no ſmall number that are already by mathemati- 


| cians diſcovered „ 


Ia f ſub- 
lies of col. ſubſtances are imperfect and inadequate. 


lections of Which would be ſo alſo in mathematical 


bbeir qualities, figures, if we were to have our complex 


are all inade- 


quate. ; . ideas of them, only by collecting their | 


5 Properties in reference to other figures. 

How uncertain and imperfe& would our ideas be of 
an ellipfis, if we had no other idea of it, but ſome 
few of its properties? Whereas, having in our plain 


HF. 
idea the whole eſſence of that figure, we from thence 


_ diſcover thoſe properties, and demonſtratively lee how 


they flow, and are inſeparable from it. 
F. 12. Thus the mind has three ſorts 
Simple ideas of abſtract ideas, or nominal eſſences. 


sx rubra, an 


adequate. Firſt, Simple ideas, which are berura, 

or copies, but yet certainly adequate: be- 
cauſe being intended to expreſs nothing but the power 
in things to produce in the mind ſuch a ſenſation, that 


ſenſation, when it is produced, cannot but be the ef- 
fect of that power. So the paper I write on, having 
the power in the light (1 ſpeak accordin 


O 


mon notion of light) to produce in me the ſenſation | 


which I call white, it cannot but be the effect of ſuch 
a power in ſomething without the mind; ſince the 
mind has not the power to produce any ſuch. idea 1n 
itſelf, and being meant for nothing elſe but the effect 
of ſuch a power, that ſimple idea is real and adequate: 


the ſenſation of white, in my mind, being the effect 
of that power which is in the paper to produce i It, is 


perfectly adequate to that power; or elſe that power 
would produce a different idea, 


9.13. 


F. 11. So that all our complex ideas of 


g to the com- 


a% ow FF Y 9 as. el — "=" 692. 
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8 13. Secondly, The complex ideas of das or —" 
ſubſtances are eftypes, copies too; but not flances are 
perfect ones, not adequate : which! is very ee in · 
evident to the mind, in that it plainly per- Ae. 
ceives, that whatever collection of ſimple ideas it makes 
of any ſubſtance that exiſts, it cannot be ſure that it 
exactly anſwers all that are in that ſubſtance: ſince, 
not having tried all the operations of all other ſub- 
ſtances upon it, and found all the alterations it would 
receive from, or cauſe in other ſubſtances, it cannot 
have an exact adequate collection of all its active and 
paſſive capacities; and ſo not have an adequate com- 
plex idea of the powers of any ſubſtance exiſting, and 
its relations, which is that ſort of complex idea of ſub- 
ſtances we have. And, after all, if we could have, 
and actually had, in our complex idea, an exact col- 
lection of all the ſecondary qualities or powers of any 
ſubſtance, we ſhould not yet thereby have an idea of 
the eſſence of that thing. For, ſince the powers or 
qualities that are obſervable by us, are not the real 
eſſence of that ſubſtance, but depend on it, and flow 
from it, any collection whatſoever of theſe qualities 
cannot be the real eſſence of that thing. Whereby it 


is plain, that our ideas of ſubſtances are not adequate, 


are not what the mind intends them to be. Beſides, a 
man has no idea of ſubſtance in general, nor knows 


What ſubſtance is in itſelf. 


. 14 Thirdly, Complex Loa of modes Le OPS, 
and relations are originals, and archetypes; and relations 
are not copies, nor made after the pat- arcarchetypes, 
tern of any real exiſtence, to which the 8 
mind intends them to be conformable, and . 
exactly to anſwer, Theſe being ſuch collections of 
ſimple ideas, that the mind itſelf puts together, and 
ſuch collections, that each of them contains in it pre- 
cCiſely all that the mind intends it ſhould, they are ar- 
chetypes and eſſences of modes that may exiſt ; and fo 
are deſigned only for, and belong only to ſuch modes, 
WS, when they do exiſt, have an exact conformity with 
4 - thoſe 
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| thoſe complex ideas. The ideas therefore of modes 
and relations cannot but be adequate. 


1 155 CHA | XXXII. ; 
07 7 rue and Falſe Ideas, 


es $i? HOUGH truth and falſhood : 
ſhood proper- A belong, in propriety of ſpeech, - 
I belong o only t to propoſitions ; yet ideas are often- + 
os apa 
0 times termed true or falſe, (as what words 
are there that are not uſed with great latitude, and with 
ſome deviation from their ſtrict and proper ſignifica- 
tions?) Thougb, I think, that when ideas themſelves 
are termed true or falſe, there is ſtill ſome ſecret or 
tacit propoſition which is the foundation of that deno- 
mination ; as we ſhall ſee, if we examine the particu- 
lar occaſions, wherein they come to be called true or 


_ falſe, In all which we ſhall find ſome kind of affirma- 


tion, or negation, which is the reaſon of that denomi- 


nation. For our ideas, being nothing but bare ap- 
pearances or perceptions in our minds, cannot pro- 
perly and ſimply in themſelves be ſaid to be true or 
Falſe, no more than a ſingle name of any thing can be 
{aid to be true or falſe, . 

Metaphyſical = &. 2. Indeed, both ideas and 90 may 
truth contains be ſaid to be true, in a metaphyſical ſenſe 
14 Propo- of the word truth, as all other things, that 

any way exiſt, are ſaid to be true; i. e. 

really to be ſuch as they exiſt. Though in things called 
true, even in that ſenſe, there is perhaps a ſecret refe- 
rence to our ideas, looked upon as the ſtandards of that 
truth, which amounts to a mental propoſition, though 
it t be uſually not taken notice of, 


$. 3: 
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But it is not in that metaphyſical N, a an 
ſenſe of truth which we enquire here, appearance in 
when we examine whether our ideas are ca- the or fl - 
pable of being true or falſe ; but in ge 
more ordinary acceptation of thoſe words: and ſo 1 
ſay, that the ideas in our minds, being only ſo many 
l or appearances there, none of tnem are 
| falſe; the idea of a centaur having no more falſhood 
in it, when it appears in our minds, than the name 
centaur has falſhood in it, when it is pronounced by 
our mouths, or written on paper. For truth or falſ- 
hood, lying always in ſome affirmation, or nega- 
tion, mental or verbal, our ideas are not capable, any 
of them, of being falſe, till the mind paſſes ſome 
judgment on them; that is, affirms or denies ſome- 
thing of them. 

F. 4. Whenever the mind refers any of 4 rd - 
its ideas to any thing extraneous to them, to any thing | 
they are then capable to be called true or a he true 4 

or falſe. 5 
falſe. Becauſe the mind, in ſuch a refe- 
rence, makes a tacit ſuppoſition of their conformity to 

that thing: which ſuppoſition, as it happens to be frue 

or falſe, ſo the ideas themſelves come to be denomi- 
nated. The moſt uſual caſes wherein this happens, F 

are theſe following. JE 1 
S. 5. Firh, When the mind ſop poſes ME : 
any idea it has conformable to that in e ideas, real ex- 
men's minds, called by the ſame common 23 N 
name; v. g. when the mind intends or ä 
: judges 1 its ideas of juſtice, temperance, reli- what men 
_ uſually refer 
gion, to be the ſame with what other men their ideas te. 
give thoſe names to. 
© Secondly, When the mind Sites any idea it r has in 
itſelf, to 2 conformable to ſome real exiſtence. Thus the 
two ideas of a man, and a centaur, ſuppoſed to be the 
ideas of real ſubſtances, are the one frue, and the other 
Jalſe; the one having a SOOT to what has really 


_ exiſted, the other not. h L 
Vor. I. „ Thirdly, 


; 
7 
ö 
= 
i 
! 
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1.4 Birdy, When the mind refers any of its ideas 70 


that real conſtitution, and eſſence of any thing, where 
on all its properties depend: and thus the greateſt 


part, if not all our ideas of ſubſtances, are fa Ie. 


8 F. 6. Theſe ſuppoſitions the mind is 


3 very apt tacitly to make concerning its 
ſuch ler | 
ences, OWN ideas. But yet, if we will examine 


it, we ſhall find it is chiefly, if not only, 


concerning its abſtract complex ideas. For the natu- 


ral tendency of the mind being towards knowledge; 


and finding that, if it ſhould proceed by, and Sls... 
upon only particular things, its progreſs would be very 


flow, and its work endleſs : therefore, to ſhorten its 


way to knowledge, and make each perception more 


_ comprehenſive ; the firſt thing it does, as the founda- 
tion of the eaſter enlarging its knowledge, either by 
_ contemplation of the things themſelves, that it would 
know, or conference with others about them, is to 
bind them into bundles, and rank them ſo into ſorts, 
that what knowledge it gets of any of them, it may 


thereby with aſſurance extend to all of that ſort; and 


ſo advance by larger ſteps in that, which is its great 
buſineſs, knowledge. This, as I have elſewhere ſhewn, 


is the reaſon why we collect things under comprehen- 


ſive ideas, with names annexed to them, into ours 7 


and ſpecies, i. e. into kinds and forts. 


— 


$. 7. If therefore we will warily attend to the mo- 
tions of the mind, and obſerve what courſe it uſually 


takes in its way to knowledge, we ſhall, I think, find, 
that the mind having got any idea, which it chinks 1 it 


may have uſe of, either in contemplation or diſcourſe, 
the firſt thing it does, is to abſtract it, and then get a 
name to it; and fo lay it up in its ſtorehouſe, the me- 
mory, as containing the eſſence of a ſort of things, 
of which that name is always to be the mark. Hence 
it is, that we may often obſerve, that when any one 
ſees a new thing of a kind that he knows not, he pre- 
ſently aſks what it is, meaning by that enquiry, no- 
thing but the name. Ay if the name carried with it 


the 
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the knowledge of the ſpecies, or the eſſence of it, 
- whereof it is indeed uſed as the mark, and | E generally 
ſuppoſed annexed to it. | 
$. 8. But this abſtract idea being ſome- Cauſe of ſuch 
thing in the mind between the thing that references. 
exiſts, and the name that is given to it; it is in our 
ideas that both the rightneſs of our knowledge, and 
the propriety or intelligibleneſs of our ſpeaking, con- 


ſiſts. And hence it is, that men are fo forward _ 
ſuppoſe, that the abſtract ideas they have in their 


minds, are ſuch as agree to the things exiſting with- 


out them, to which they are referred, "and are the ſame _ 

alſo, to which the names they give them, do, by the 
uſe and propriety of that language, belong. For 
without this 4e conformity of their ideas, they find 


they ſhould both think amiſs of things in themſelves, by 
and talk of them unintelligibly to others. 5 
9.9. Firft, then, I ſay, That when the 3 
truth of our ideas is judged of, by the con- Single es 
Formity they have to the ideas which other in reference io 
men have, and commonly fignify by the Jeme ee 0 
name, they may be any of them falſe. But but are leaſt 
yet fimple ideas are leaſt of all liable to be . to be 
| p miſtaken : becauſe a man by his ſenſes, 8 
and every day's obſervation, may eaſily ſatisfy himſelf : 
what the ſimple ideas are, which their ſeveral names 
that are in common uſe ſtand for, they being but few 
in number, and ſuch, as if he doubts or miſtakes in, 


he may eaſily rectify by the objects they are to be 


found in. Therefore it is ſeldom that any one miſ- 


takes in his names of ſimple ideas; or applies the 
name red, to the idea green; or the name ſweet, to 
the idea bitter: much leſs are men apt to confound the 
names of ideas belonging to different ſenſes; and call 
a colour by the name of a taſte, Sc. whereby it is evi- 
dent that the ſimple ideas they call by any name, are 
commonly the ſame that others have and mean, when 

they uſe the lame names. — 
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1 Complex | ideas are much more all: 
modes moſt li- to be falſe in this reſpett; and the complex 
able tobefalſe ideas of mixed modes, much more than thoſe 

a thisfenle. of ſubſtances : becauſe in ſubſtances, (eſpe⸗ 
cially thoſe which the common and unborrowed names 
of any language are applied to) ſome remarkable ſen- 
fible qualities, ſerving ordinarily to diſtinguiſh one 
ſort from another, eaſily preſerve thoſe, who rake any 
care in the uſe of their words, from applying them to 
ſorts of ſubſtances to which they do not at all belong. 
But in mixed modes we are much more uncertain; it 
being not fo eaſy to determine of ſeveral actions, whe- 

ther they are to be called juice or cruelty, liberality or 


a, prodigality.. And ſo in referring our ideas to thote of 


other men, called by the ſame names, ours may be 
falſe ; ; and the idea in our minds, which we exprets by. 
the word ju/tice, may, perhaps, be that which ought to 
have anotier A 
I | F. 11, But whether or no our She < 
Or miei des ae more liable chan any ſort 
be thought 
: falſe, to be different from theſe of other men, 
Vhich are marked by the ſame names; this 
atleaſt is certain, That his ſort of falſhood is much 
more familiarly attributed to our ideas of mixed modes, 
than to any other. When a man is thought to have a 
falſe idea of juſtice, or gratitude, or glory, it is for no 
other reaſon, but that his agrees not with the ideas 
which each of thoſe names are the Ogns of 1 in other 
men. 
8 Y. 12. 7 be reaſon n, Sem to me 
to be this, That the abſtract ideas of mixed 
modes, being men's voluntary combinations of ſuch a 
preciſe collection of ſimple ideas; and ſo the eſſence of 
each ſpecies being made by men alone, whereof we 
have no other ſenſible ſtandard exiſting any where, but. 


the name itſelf, or the definition of that name; we have, 
nothing elſe to refer theſe our ideas of mixed modes 
to, as a ſtandard, to which we would conform them, 
Tat the ideas of choſe who are thought to uſe thoſe 


names, 
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names, in their moſt proper ſignifications; and ſo, as 
our ideas conform, or differ from them, they paſs for 


true or falſe. And thus much concerning the trutb 


and falſhood of our ideas, in reference to their names. 
FS. 13. Secondly, As to the truth and fasſ- A 5 
hood of our ideas, in reference to the rea! real exiſt» = 
exiſtence of things, when that is made the ences, none of | 
ſtandard of their truth, none of them can ar og eg | 
be termed falſe, but only our ee thoſe of ſub- 
ideas of ſubſtances. — 

§. 14. Firſt, Our Gmple ideas being Fir, le 
barely ſuch perceptions, as God has fitted ideas in this 
us to receive, and given power to external we 33 
objects to produce in us by eſtabliſhed "07: 
laws and ways, ſuitable to his wiſdom and goodneſs, : 
though incomprehenſible to us, their truth conſiſts in 
| nothing elſe but in ſuch appearances as are produced 
in us, and muſt be ſuitable to thoſe powers he has 


placed in external objects, or elſe they could not be 


produced in us: and thus anſwering thoſe powers, 


they are, what they ſhould be, rue ideas. Nor do they 
become liable to any imputation of Falſpood, if the 
mind (as in moſt men I believe it does) judges theſe 
ideas to be in the things themſelves. For God, in his 
wiſdom, having ſet them as marks of diſtinction in 
things, whereby we may be able to diſcern one thing 
from another, and ſo chuſe any of them for our uſes, 
as we have occaſion, it alters not the nature of our 
ſimple idea, whether we think that the idea of blue be 
in the violet itſelf, or in our mind only; and only the 
power of producing it by the texture of its parts, re- 
flecting the particles of light after a certain manner, 
to be in the violet icſelf. For that texture in the ob- 
ject, by a regular and conſtant operation, producing 
the ſame idea of blue in us, it ſerves us to diſtinguiſh 
by our eyes that from any other thing, whether that 
diſtinguiſhing mark, as it is really in the violet, be 
only a peculiar texture of parts, or elſe that very co- 
lour, the idea whereof (which is in us) is the exact re- 
43 ſemblance. 
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ſemblance. And it is equally from that appearance 
to be denominated ue, whether it be that real colour, 
or only a peculiar texture in it, that cauſes in us that 
idea: ſince the name blue notes properly nothing, but 
that mark of diſtinction that is in a violet, diſcernible 
only by our eyes, whatever it conſiſts in; chat being 
beyond our capacities diſtinctly to know, and perhaps 
would be of leſs uſe to us, if we had faculties to diſ- 
cern it. 
. 15. Neither would it carr any im- 
. Though, wy 0 of falſhood to our onple ideas, if, 
| blue ſhould be by the different ſtructure of our organs, it 
OT tom were ſo ordered, That the ſame object ſhould 
5 ano er's. . 
produce in ſeveral men's minds difierent ideas 
at the ſame time; v. g. if the idea that a violet pro- 
duced in one's man's mind by his eyes, were the ſame 
that a marigeld produced in another man's, and vice 
verſd: for ſince this could never be known, becauſe 
one man's mind could not. paſs into another man's 
body, to perceive what appearances were produced by 
thoſe organs; neither the ideas hereby, nor the names 
would be at all confounded, or any falſhood be in 
either: for all things that had the texture of a violet, 
producing conſtantly the idea which he called blue; 
and thoſe which had the texture of a marigold, pro- 
ducing conſtantly the idea which he has conſtantly 
called "yellow ; ; whatever thoſe appearances were in his 
mind, he would be able as regularly to diſtinguiſh 
things for his uſe by thoſe appearances, and underſtand 
and ſignify thoſe diſtinctions, marked by the names 
blue and yellow, as if the appearances or ideas in his 
mind, received from thoſe two flowers, were exactly 
the ſame with the ideas in other men's minds. Jam 
nevertheleſs very apt to think, that the ſenſible ideas 
produced by any object in different men's minds, are 
moſt commonly very near and undiſcernibly alike, 
For which opinion, I think, there might be many rea- 
ſons offered; but that being beſides my preſent buſi- 
neſs, 1 ſhall not trouble my reader with them ; but 
only 
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only mind Aim, that the contrary ſuppoſition, if it 
could be proved, is of little uſe, either for the improve- 
ment of our knowledge, or conveniency of life; and 
ſo we need not trouble ourſelves to examine it. 
F. 146. From what has been ſaid eon- pit,  Gmple 
cerning our ſimple ideas, I think it evi- ideas in this 
dent that our ſimple ideas can none of them ſenſe not falſe, 
| and why, 
| be falſe in reſpect of things exiſting without 
us; for the truth of theſe appearances or perceptions 
in our minds conſiſting, as has been ſaid, only in their 
being anſwerable to che powers 1n external objects to 
: produ uce by our ſenſes ſuch appearances in us, and each 
of them being in the mind, ſuch as it is, ſuitable to 
the power that produced it, and which alone 1t repre- 
ſents, it cannot upon that account, or as referred to 
ſuch a pattern, be falſe. Biue or yellow, bitter or ſweet, 
can never be falſe ideas; theſe perceptions in the mind 
are jult ſuch as they are there, anſwering the powers 
appointed by God to produce them, and fo are truly 
what they are, and are intended to be. Indeed the 
names may be miſapplied, but that in this reſpect 
makes no falſhood in the ideas; as if a man ignorant 
in the Engliſb tongue ſhould call purple, ſcarlet. 
5. 17. Secondly, Neither can our complex 


ideas of modes, in "eferency to the eſſence of any | Secondly, | 


modes not | 


bing really exiſting, be falſe ; becauſe what- falſe, 


ever complex idea I have of any mode, it 
hath no reference to any pattern exiſting and made by 
nature; it is not ſuppoſed to contain in it any other 
ideas than what it hath, nor to repreſent any thing but 
ſuch a complication of ideas as it does, Thus, when 1 
have the idea of ſuch an action of a man, who forbears 
to afford himſelf ſuch meat, drink, and cloathing, and 
other conveniencies of life, as his 8 and eſtate will 
be ſufficient to ſupply, and his ſtation requires, I have 
no falſe idea, but ſuch an one as repreſents an action 
either as I find or imagine it, and ſo is capable ot 


neither truth or falſhood : but when I give the name 


Nei or virtue to this action, then it may be called 
F t 4 . a 25 lſe 


ſubſtances 
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a falſe idea, if thereby it be ſuppoſed to agree with 
that idea, to which in propriety of ſpeech the name of 
_ Frugality doth belong, or to be conformable to that 
law which is the ſtandard of virtue and vice. 
F. 18. Thirdly, Our complex ideas of 
ſubſtances being all referred to patterns in 
when falſe. hinge themſelves, may be falſe. That they 
AäaAa næœaare all falſe, when looked upon as the re- 
Preſentations of the unknown eſſences of things, is ſo 
evident, that there needs nothing to be ſaid of it; I 
all therefore paſs over that chimerical ſuppoſition, 
and conſider them as collections of ſimple ideas in the 


Thirdly, Ideas 


mind, taken from combinations of ſimple ideas exiſt- 


ing together conſtantly in things, of which patterns 


they are the ſuppoſed copies; and in this reference of i 


them to the exiſtence of things, they are falſe ideas. 


1. When they put together limple ideas, which in the 
real exiſtence of things have no union; as when to the 


ſhape and ſize that exiſt together in a horſe, is joined 
in the ſame complex idea the power of barking like a 


dog; which three ideas, however put together into one 


in the mind, were never united in nature; and this 
therefore may be called a fegſe idea of an horſe. 2. Ideas 
of ſubſtances are in this reſpect alſo falſe, when from 
any collection of ſimple ideas that do always exiſt to- 
gether, there is ſeparated by a direct negat on any other 
ſimple idea which is conſtantly joined with them. Thus, 
if to extenſion, ſolidity, fuſibility, the peculiar weighti- 
| neſs and yellow colour of gold, any one join in his 
thoughts the negation of a greater degree of fixedneſs 
than is in lead or copper, he may be ſaid to have a 

falſe complex idea, as well as when he joins to thoſe. 

other ſimple ones the idea of perfect abſolute fixedneſs ; 

for either way, the complex idea of gold being made 
up of ſuch ſimple ones as have no union in nature, 
may be termed falſe; but if he leave out of this his 
complex idea that of fxedneſs quite, without either 
actually joining to, or ſeparating of it from the reſt in 
his mind, it is, 1 think, to be loaked on as an inade- 


quate 
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quate and imperfect idea, rather than a falſe one; 
ſince, though it contains not all the ſimple ideas that 
are united in nature, yet it puts none together but 
what do really exiſt together.. ns ; 

F. 19. Though, in compliance with the Src ac tat. 
ordinary way of ſpeaking, I have ſhewed 


hood always 


1n what ſenſe and upon what ground our ſuppoſes affir= 


ideas may be ſometimes called true or gation. . 
falſe, yet if we will look a little nearer into 
the matter, in all caſes where any idea is called true 
or falſe, it is from ſome judgment that the mind makes, 
or is ſuppoſed to make, that is true or falſe, for truth 
or faijhood being never without ſome affirmation or ne- 
_ gation, expreſs or tacit, it is not to ve found but where 
ſigns are joined or ſeparated, according to the agree- 


ment or diſagreement of the things they ſtand for. 


The figns we chiefly uſe, are either ideas or words, 
wherewith we make either mental or verbal propoſi- 
tions. Truth lies in ſo joining or ſeparating theſe re- 
preſentatives, as the things they ſtand for do in them- 
ſelves agree or diſagree ; and falſhood in the contrary, 
as ſhall be more fully ſhewn hereafter. 
F. 20. Any idea then which we have in 3 
our minds, whether conformable or not 2 in en. 
ves neither 
to the exiſtence of things, or to any _ true nor falſe. 
in the minds of other men, cannot 3 = 
perly for this alone be called fa//e ; for theſe repreſen- ” 
tations, if the y have nothing in them but what is 
really exiſting in things without, cannot be thought 5 
Falſe, being exact repreſentations of ſomething ; nor 
yet if they have any thing in them differing from the 
reality of things, can they properly be ſaid to be falſe 
repreſentations or ideas of things they do not repreſent. 
But the miſtake and falſbocd is, 355 
S. 21. Firſt, When the mind having any But are falſe, 
idea, it Judges and concludes it the ſame firſt, when 


judged % 
that is in other men's minds, fegnified by the ee 


ſame name; or that it is contormable to er erer 
the ordinary received ſignification or defi- bens e. 
3 — nition 
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nition of that word, when indeed it is not; which is 


tte moſt uſual miſtake in mixed modes, Rough other 


ideas alſo are liable to it. 


3 8 22. Secondly, When it having a com- 
er . 1 idea made up of ſuch a collection of 
toagree ts fimple ones as nature never puts together, 
: when they 6s tt judges it to agree to a ſpecies of creatures 
_ Es really exiſting ; as when it joins the weight 
of tin to the colour, TORY, and fixed- | 
neſs of gold. 
| Thirdlywhen | 8. 23. Thirdly, When in its complex 
| Judged ad- #dea it has united a certain number of 
Ts imple ideas that do really exiſt together 
"UM in ſome ſort of creatures, but has allo left 
out others as much inſeparable, it judges this to be a 
Perfect compleat idea of a ſort of things, which really it 
_ #5 wot; v. g. having joined the ideas of ſubſtance, yel- 
low, malleable.” moſt heavy, and fuſible, it takes that 
complex idea to be the compleat idea of gold, when 
vet its peculiar fixedneſs and ſolubility in aqua regia 
are as inſeparable from thoſe other ideas or ee of 
that body, as they are one from another. 
1 §. 24. Fourthly, The miſtake is yet 
i woah "BR greater, when I judge that this complex idea 


40 repreſent. contains in it the real eſſence of any body ex- 


the real e 


4 iſting, when at leaſt it contains but ſome 
Ience. 


few of thoſe properties which flow from 
its real effence and conſtitution. I ſay, only ſome 
few of thoſe properties; for thoſe properties conſiſt- 
ing moſtly in the active and paſſive powers it has in 
reference to other things, all that are vulgarly known 
of any one body, and of which the complex idea of 
that kind of things is uſually made, are but a very 
few, in compariſon of what a man that has ſeveral. 
ways tried and examined it, knows of that one ſort of 
things; and all that the moſt expert man knows are 
but few, in compariſon of what are really in that bo- 
dy, and depend on its internal or effential conſtitution. 
1 he eſſence of a triangle hes 1 na very little compals, 
con- 
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confifts in a very few ideas; three lines including a 
ſpace make up that eſſence; but the properties that 
flow from this eſfence are more than can be eaſily 
known or enumerated. So I imagine it is in ſub- 


ſtances, their real eſſences lie in a little compaſs, though _ 


the properties flowing from that internal conſtitution 
are endleſs. 

FS. 25. To conclude: A man being no 3 vhin: 
notion of any thing without him but by falſe. 
the idea he has of it in his mind, (which idea he has "I 


power to call by what name he pleaſes) he may in- 


deed make an idea neither anſwering the reality of 


things, nor agreeing to the ideas commonly ſignified 


by other people's words; but cannot make a wrong 
or falſe idea of a thing which is no otherwiſe known 
to him but by the Lite” he has of it; v. g. when 
frame an idea of the legs, arms, and body of a man, 
and join to this a horſe's head and neck, I do not 
make a falſe idea of any thing, becauſe it repreſents 
nothing without me; but when I call it a man, or 
Tartar, and imagine it either to repreſent ſome real 
being without me, or to be the ſame idea that others 
call by the ſame name, in either of theſe caſes I may 
err; and upon this account it is that it comes to be 
termed a falſe idea; though indeed the falſbood lies 
not in the idea, but in that tacit mental propolition, 
wherein a conformity and reſemblance is attributed to 
it which it has not; but yet, if having framed ſuch. 
an idea in my mind, without thinking either that ex- 
iſtence, or the name man or Tartar belongs to it, I will 
call it max or Tartar, I may be juſtly thought fantaſ- 
tical in the naming, but not erroneous in my Judg- 
ment, nor the idea any way falſe. 
S. 26. Upon the whole matter, I think 1, 8 
that our ideas, as they are conſidered by ly to be called 
the mind, either in reference to the pro- 8 
per fienification of their names, or in re- * 
ference to the reality of things, may very fitly be called 
| right or Wrong ideas, according as they agree or diſ— 
agree 
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agree to thoſe patterns to which they are referred ; but 


if any one had rather call them zrue or falſe, it is fit 


unreaſonable 


he uſe a liberty, which every one has, to call things 


by thoſe names he thinks beſt; though, in propriety 


of ſpeech, truth or falſpood will, I think, ſcarce agree 
to them, but as they, ſome way or other, virtually | 
contain in them ſome mental propoſition. The ideas 
that are in a man's mind, ſimply conſidered, cannot 
be wrong, unleſs complex ones, wherein inconſiſtent 
parts are jumbled together. All our ideas are in them- 
ſelves right, and the knowledge about them right and 
true knowledge; but when we come to refer them to 
any thing, as to thejr patterns and archetypes, then 
they are capable of being wrong; as far as 5 they. diſ- 
: agree. with Wen eee e = 1 5 


1 


— 


— 
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F. 1. THERE is ſcarce any one chat . 


Something 


in moſt men. Po odd to him, and is in itſelf really 


does not obſerve ſomething that 


extravagant, in the opinions, reaſonings, AF 


and actions of other men; the leaſt flaw of this kind, 
if at all different from his own, every one is quick 
ſighted enough to eſpy in another, and will by the au- 
thority of reaſon forwardly condemn, though he be 


guilty of much greater unreaſonableneſs in his ow 2 


tenets and conduct, which he never perceives, and will : 
hardly, if at all, be convinced of. 


- This proceeds not wholly from 
Not wholly 


. "if love, though that has often a great 


love. hand in it: men of fair minds, and not 
5 given up to the over-weening of ſelf-flat- _ 
tery, are frequently guilty of it; and in many caſes 
one with amazement hears the arguings, and is aſto- 
niſhed at the obſtinacy of a worthy man, who yields 


not to the evidence of reaſon, though laid before him 
as clear as day. lebt. 


5.3. 
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This ſort of unreaſonableneſs 1s 5 

usual imputed to education and prej u- lden. 
dice, and for the moſt part truly enough, 
though that reaches not the bottom of the diſeaſe, nor 
ſhews diſtinctly enough whence it riſes, or wherein it 
lies. Education is often rightly aſſigned for the cauſe, £ 


and prejudice is a good general name for the thing it- 


ſelf; but yet I think he ought to look a little finer, 


| who would trace this ſort of madneſs to the root it 

ſprings from, and ſo explain it, as to ſhew whence 
this flaw has its original in very ſober and rational 
Ne and wherein it conſiſts, _ 

. . I ſhall be pardoned for calling 8 1 
by ſo Part a name as madneſs, when it is — * 
conſidered that oppoſition to reaſon-de- 
ſerves that name, and is really madnels ; and there i is 

ſcarce a man fo free from it, but that if he ſhould al- 
ways on all occaſions argue or do as in ſome caſes he 

conſtantly does, would not be thought fitter for Bed- 
lam than civil converſation ; I do not here mean when 
he is under the power of an unruly paſſion, but in the 
ſteady calm courſe of his life. That which will yet 
more apologize for this harſh name, and ungrateful 
imputation on the greateſt part of mankind, is, that 


enquiring a little by the bye into the nature of mad- 


nels, B. II. c. 11. $. 13. I found it to ſpring from - 


the very ſame root, and to depend on the very ſame 
cauſe we are here ſpeaking of. This conſideration of 
the thing itſelf, at a time when 1 thought not the leaſt 
on the ſubject which I am now treating of, ſuggeſted 
it to me. And if this be a weakneſs to which all men 
are fo liable; if this be a taint which ſo univerſally 
infects mankind, the greater care ſhould be taken to 
lay it open under j its due name, thereby to excite the 
| * care in its prevention and cure. 
Some of our ideas have a natural 
99 and connexion one with Lo wing 
another; it is the office and excellency of ideas. 


our reaſon to trace theſe, and hold them 


together 
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together in that union and correſpondence which is 


founded in their peculiar beings. Beſides this, there 


is another connexion of ideas, wholly owing to chance 
or cuſtom. Ideas that in themſelves are not at all of 
kin, come to be ſo united in ſome men's minds, that 
it is very hard to ſeparate them; they always keep in 
company, and the one no ſooner at any time comes 
into the underſtanding, but its aſſociate appears with 
it; and if they are more than two which are thus 
united, the whole gang always Ineparabie: ſhew them- 
” ſelves together. 

4: . This ſtrong combination of ideas, 
3 not allied by nature, the mind makes in 
1 itſelf either voluntarily, or by chance; 
| and hence it comes in different men to be very differ- 
ent, according to their different inclinations, educa- 
tion, intereſts, &c, Cuſtom ſettles habits of thinking 
in the underſtanding, as well as of determining in the 


will, and of motions in the body; all which ſcems to 


be but trains of motion in the animal ſpirits, which 
once ſet a going, continue in the ſame ſteps they have 
been uſed to, which by often treading are worn into a 
ſmooth path, and the motion in it becomes eaſy, and 
as it were natural. As far as we can comprehend 
thinking, thus ideas ſeem to be produced i in our minds; 
or if they are not, this may ſerve to explain their fol- 
lowing one another in an habitual train, when once 

they are put into that tract, as well as it does to ex- 

plain ſuch motions of the body. A muſician uſed to 
any tune will find, that let it but once begin in his 
head, the ideas of the ſeveral notes of it will follow 
one another orderly in his underſtanding, without any 
care or attention, as regularly as his fingers move or- 
derly over the keys of the organ to play out the tune 
he has begun, though his unattentive thoughts be elſe- 
where a wandering. Whether the natural cauſe of 
theſe ideas, as well as of that regular dancing of his 
fingers, be the motion of his animal ſpirits, I will not 
determine, how probable ſoever by this inſtance it ap- 
8 pears 
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pears to be 10 but this may help us a little to conceive 


of intellectual habits, and of the tying together of 7 Tg | 


FG. 7. That there are ſuch aſſociations of 


them made by cuſtom in the minds of Some ancipa- 
moſt men, I think nobody will queſtion, 
| who has well conſidered himſelf or others; 


and to this perhaps might be juſtly attributed moſt of : 
the ſympathies and antipathies obſervable in men, 
which work as ſtrongly, and produce as regular effects 
as if they were natural, and are therefore called ſo, 
though they at firſt had no other original but the ac- 
cidental connexion of two ideas, which either the 
ſtrength of the firſt impreſſion, or future indulgence 
10 united, that they always afterwards kept company 
together in that man's mind, as if they were but one 
idea: I ſay moſt of the antipathies, I do not ſay all, 
for ſome of them are truly natural, depend upon our 
original conſtitution, and are born: with us; but a 
great part of thoſe which are counted natural, would 
have been known to be from unheeded, though per- 
haps early impreſſions, or wanton fancies at firſt, which 
| would have been acknowledged the original of them, 


thies an effect 
ar: 


if they had been warily obſerved. A grown perſon 


ſurfeiting with honey, no ſooner hears the name of it, 


but his fancy immediately carries ſickneſs and qualms 


to his ſtomach, and he cannot bear the very idea of 
it; other ideas of diſlike, and ſickneſs, and vomiting, 


5 En accompany it, and he is diſturbed; but he 


nows from whence to date this weakneſs, and can 


tell how he got this indiſpoſition: had this happened to 


him by an over-doſe of honey when a child, all the ſame 


effects would have followed, but the aue would have 
been miſtaken, and the antipathy counted natural. 


§. 8. I mention this not out of any great neceſſit 
there is in this preſent argument to diſtinguiſn dice 
between natural and acquired antipathies; but I = 
notice of it for another purpoſe, (viz.) that thoſe who 


haue children, or the charge of their education, would 5 


think it worth their while diligently o watch, and 
care- 
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carefully to prevent the undue connexion of ideas in 
the minds of young people; this is the time moſt ſuſ- 


ceptible of laſting impreſſions; and though thofe re- 
lating to the health of the body, are by diſcreet peo- 


ple minded and fenced againſt, yet I am apt to doubt, 


that thoſe which relate more peculiarly to the mind, 
and terminate in the underſtanding, or paſſions, have 


been much leſs heeded than the thing deſerves ; nay, 


thoſe relating purely to the underſtanding, - ch as Ba 
ſuſpect, been by moſt men wholly overlooked. 


F- 9. This wrong connexion in our 


independent one of another, has ſuch an 


"Influence, and is of ſo great force to ſet us awry in 
our actions, as well moral as natural, paſſions, reaſon- 
ings, and notions themſelves, that perhaps there 1s not 
any one wing that deſerves more to be looked after. 


F. 10. The ideas of goblins and ſprigbis 
have really no more to do with darkneſs 


than light; yet let but a fooliſh maid inculcate theſe 
often on the mind of a child, and raiſe them there to= _ 
gether, poſſibly he ſhall never be able to ſeparate them 
again fo long as he lives; but darkneſs ſhall ever af- 
terwards bring with it thoſe frightful ideas, and they 
mall be fo joined, that he can no more bear the one 
than the other. ” 


FS. 11. A man receives a ſenfible i injury from another; 


thinks on the man and that action over and over; and 
by ruminating on them ſtrongly, or much in his mind, 
ſo cements thoſe two ideas together, that he makes 


them almoſt one; never thinks on the man, but the 
pain and diſpleaſure he ſuffered comes into his mind 
with it, ſo that he ſcarce diſtinguiſhes them, but has 

as much an averſion for the one as the other. Thus 


hatreds are often begotten from ſlight and almoſt in- 


nocent occaſions, and quarrels propagated and conti- 


nued in the world. 


S. 12. A man has ſuffered pain or Golenel in any 
place, he oo his friend die in ſuch : a room; 1 85 
| the e 
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theſe have in nature nothing to do one with another, 
yet when the idea of the place occurs to his mind, it 
brings (the impreſſion being once made) that of the 
pain and diſpleaſure with it; he confounds them in his 
mind, and can as little bear the one as the other. 
When this combination is ſettled, 5 
and whit it laſts, it is not in the power der Front 
of reaſon to help us, and relieve us from oiders in the 
the effects of it. Theas | in our minds, when mund, which 
reaſon cannot. 
they are there, will operate according to 
their natures and circumſtances; and here we ſee the 
cauſe why time cures certain affections, which reaſon, 
though in the right, and allowed to be to, has not power 
cover, nor is able againſt them to prevail with thoſe who 
are apt to hearken to it in other caſes. The death of 
a child, that was the daily delight of his mother's eyes, 
and joy of her ſoul, rends from her heart the whole : 
comfort of her life, and gives her all the torment ima- 
ginable; uſe the conſolations of reaſon in this caſe, and 
you were as good preach eaſe to one on the rack, and 
hope to allay; by rational diſcourſes, the pain of his 
joints tearing aſunder; till time has by diſuſe ſeparated 
the ſenſe of that enjoyment, and 1ts loſs, from the idea 
of the child returning to her memory, all repreſenta- 
tions, though « ever 10 reaſonable, are in vain; and there- 
fore ſome, in whom the union between theſe ideas is 
never diſſolved, ſpend their lives in mourning, and | 


carry an incurable ſorrow to their graves. 


F. 14. A friend of mine knew one per- [© Farther IF 
fectly cured of madneſs by a very harſh ect of me 
and offenſive operation, The gentleman aſſociation of | 
who was thus recovered, with great ſenſe #5: 
of oratitude and acknowledgnient owned the cure all 
his life after, as the greateſt Obligation he could have 
received; but whatever gratitude "and reaſon ſuggeſted 
to him, he could never bear the fight of the operator : 
that image brought back with it the idea of that agony 
which he ſuffered from his hands, which was too mighty 
and intolerable for him to endure. 


Yo I. G g 5 9.15. 
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. Many children imputing the pain they en- 
dored at ſchool to their books they were corrected for, 
ſo join thoſe ideas together, that a book becomes their 
5 and they are never reconciled to the ſtudy 
and uſe of them all their lives after; and thus reading 
becomes 2 torment to them, which otherwiſe poſlibly 
they might have made the great pleaſure of their lives. 
There are rooms convenient enough that fome men 
cannot ſtudy in, and faſhions of veſſels which, though 
ever ſo clean and commodious, they cannot drink out 
of, and that by reaſon of ſoine accidental ideas which 

are annexed to them, and make them offenſive; and 
Who is there that hath not obſerved ſome man to flag 
at the appearance, or in the company of ſome certain 


perſon, not otherwiſe ſuperior to him, but becauſe 


having once on ſome occaſion got the aſcendant, the 
5dea of au thority and diſtance goes along with that of 
the perſon? and he that has been thus ſubjected, is not 
able to ſeparate them. 5 
\. 16. Inſtances of this kigd are fo plentiful every 
where, that if I add one more, it is only for the plea- 
ſant oddneſs of it; it is of a young gentleman, WhO 
having learned to dance, and that to great perfection, 
there happened to ſtand an old trunk in | the room where 
he learned; the idea of this remarkable piece of houſh- | 
old-itufr had ſo mixed itſelf with che turns and ſteps of 
all his dances, that though in that chamber he could 
dance excellently well, yet it was only whillt that trunk 
was there; nor could he perform well in any other place, 
unleſs that, or ſome ſuch other trunk, had its due po- 
ficion in the room. If this ſtory ſhall be ſuſpected to 
be dreſſed up with ſome comical circumſtances, a little 
beyond preciſe nature; I anſwer for myſelf, that I had 
it ſome years ſince from a very ſober and worthy man, 
vpon his own knowledge, as I report it; and 1 dare 
ſay, there are very few inquiſitive perſons who read 
this, who have not met with accounts, if not exam 
ples, of this nature, that may Parallel, or at leaſt juſtify 


this. _ = 
s Y. 7. 
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8 17- Intellectual habits and detects, .-: 
this way contracted, are not leſs frequent = kwellecte 
and powerful, though leſs obſerved. Let al habits. 
the ideas of being and matter be ſtrongly _ 

Joined either by education or much thought, whilſt 
theſe are ſtill combined in the mind, what notions, 
what reaſonings, will there be about ſeparate ſpirits ? 
Let cuſtom, from the very childhood, have joined figure 
and ſhape to the idea of God, and what abſurdities will 
that mind be liable to, about the Deity ? 5 

Let the idea of infallibility be inſeparably joined to 
0 any perſon, and theſe two conſtantly together poſſeſs 
the mind; and then one body, in two places at once, 
ſhall unexamined be ſwallowed for a certain truth, by 
_ an implicit faith, whenever that imagined infallible per- 
ſon dictates and demands aſſent without enquiry. 

F. 18. Some ſuch wrong and unnatural 


combinations of ideas will be found to eſta-  Obſervable in 


different ſects. 
bliſh the irreconcileable onpoſition be- 


tween different ſects of philoſophy and religion; for 
we cannot imagine every one of their followers to im- 
poſe wilfully on himſelf, and knowingly refuſe truth 
offered by plain reaſon. Intereſt, tho: gh it does a great 
deal in tie caſe, yet cannot be thought to work whole 
ſocieties of men to fo univerſal a perverſeneſs, as that 
every one of them to a man ſhould knowingly main- 
| tain falſhood: ſome at leaſt muſt be allowed wv do what 
all pretend to, 2. e. to purſue truth fincerely; and there- 
fore there muſt be ſomething that blinds their under- 
ſtandings, and makes them not ſee the falſhood of what 
Rey embrace for real truth. That which thus capti- 
ates their reaſons, and leads men of ſincerity blind- 
fold from common ſenſe, will, when examined, be found 
to be what we are ſpeaking of : ſome independent ideas, 
of no alliance to one another, are by education, cuſ- 
tom, and the conſtant din of their party, fo coupled in 
their minds, that they always appear there together, 
and they can no more ſeparate thein in their thoughts, 
than if they were but one idea, and they operate as if 


they 
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to abſurdities, and conſiſtency to nonſenſe, ang 
foundation of the greateſt, Thad almoſt ſaid, oH 
errors in the world; or if it does not reach fa 
art leaſt the moſt dangerous one, ſince ſo far it ob- 
tains, it hinders men from ſeeing and examining. When 
two things, in themſelves disjoined, appear to the ſight 


| Concluſion. | 
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they were ſo. This gives ſenſe to jargon, demon zn 
0 


conſtantly united ; if the eye ſees theſe things rivered, | 


which are looſe, where will you begin to rectify the 
miſtakes that follow in two ideas, that they have 1 
accuſtomed ſo to join in their minds as to ſubſtitute 
one for the other, and, as I am apt to think, often 
without perceiving it themſelves ? This, whilſt they are 
under the deceit of it, makes them uncapable of con- 
viction, and they applaud themſelves as zealous chamm 
pions for truth, when indeed they are contending fol- 
error; and the confuſion of two different ideas, which = 
a cuſtomary connexion of them in their minds hath to 
them made in effect but one, fills their heads with falſe 
views, and their reaſonings with falſe conſequetices. 


F. 19. Having thus given an account of 
the original, ſorts, and extent of our ideas, 


with ſeveral other conſiderations, about theſe (1 know 
not whether I may ſay) inſtruments, or Materials of our 
knowledge; the method I at firſt propsſed to myſelf 
would now require, that I ſhould immediately proceed 
to ſhew, what uſe the underſtanding makes of them, 
and what Knowledge we have by them. This wagthat, 
which, in the firſt. general view I had of this ſubject, 
was all that I thought I ſhould have to do: bur, upon 
a nearer approach, 1 find, that there is ſo cloſe a con- 


nexion between ideas and words: and our abſtract ideas, 
and general words, have ſo conſtant a relation one to 
another, that it is impoſſible to ſpeak clearly and diſ- 
tinctly of our knowledge, which all conſiſts in propo- 


fitions, without conſidering, firſt, the nature, uſe, and 
ſignification of language; Which therefore muſt be the 
buſineſs of the next book. 


The End of tbe Fan 7 olume. OOO 


